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PREFACE 


I 

0 * 


A 



1. This edition or the Gazetteer of fcha Amritsar District 
lias been «n great part re-written from collations of fresh 
material. Extensive use was made of non official sources of 
information and of technical departmmUa, so that a considerable 
measure of authority should attach to the new material. L wish 
to acknowledge with gratitude the generous assistance received 
from almos t all sources to which I applied, 

2. In this edition paragraphs have been numbered for 
facility of reference- 

3. The Fifth Amritsar Settlement. was combated during 
the iosu 45 War and it was decided iFV's loiter No, L574S 
dated nth November i 042) that the Gazetteer should not he 
revised and published until after the War. The manuscript of 
this volume was therefore withheld from the press. Lienee the 
delay in its appearance. Changes which have taken place while 
the manuscript was lying imprinted have nut been incorporated 
os X considered that thu Gazetteer shauld represent the situation 
existing at the time of Settlement operations. 

July 1947. (A. MAGJf ARQUHAR). 
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CHAPTER I Descriptive 

SECTION A— Physical Aspects. 


I. Amritsar means “the tank of nectar or )^lmorfcfllity ,, and 
t<ie district derives its name from the sacred tank in its capital 
city on which the Golden Temple of the Sikhs is built. 
w" 1 ° f I his was originally a small natural pool of water, 
an ^ * s aa, id have been a favourite resort of Baba 
Nanak, the first Guru or apostle of the Sikhs. The site was 
permanently occupied by the fourth Guru, Bam Das, who in 
1 577 obtained land in the neighbourhood. The pool soon 
acquired a reputation for sanctity, and the following of the Guru 
migrating to the eacrcd spot, a small town grew up known at 
first as Ramdaspur or Guru-ka-chak. and later, as the pool 
improved and formed into a tank, as Amritsar. 


2 The district of Amritsar is in the Lahore division of the 
Punjab and lies between north latitudes 3i s -io' and jjaV*' and 

BDimdada * ■ 74 °- 3 °' and 75°'24' with an area of 

gener.it con- T}D It b an oblong; in shape with its 

ton S es * lincs mooing north-west to south-east. It 
forms part of the tract known as the Bari Doab, 
the country lying between the rivers Ravi and Bens. It is 
hounded on the north-east by Gurdaspur district, 00 the 
south-east by Kapurthala State, on the south-west W Lahore 
district and on the north-west by Sheifchupu* and Sialkot 

rf m ^‘ ^ nVer Beas ' vhlch separates it from Kapurthala 
]Oms the Sutlej near the point where the three districts of 

“" d A , mrit38r *“ d ' b = Kaporthala State 

TI ^ V ‘ r,ver runs between the Amritsar district and 
Sialkot and Sheikh up ura districts. 

Jt it divided into three takail. or fiKa j , u bsliv»ioii S , named 

fZ. Z S ° 3 "’T miles! ’ Tarn T "” n f* 9 S> Ajo..la 

(418 , the la, -named occupying all that portion which fronts 
the river Ravi and the two former abutting on river Beau The 
absili areas given m this Sub p h <, xdude B mik 

ifi Urban and Suburban circles. 


2 

Amritsar District,] 


Section A. 


No portion of any Indian State u included within the 
limits of the district. 

3 . To the eye the district presents the appearance of a 
continuous level plain, unbroken by hill or valley, dotted with 
clusters of mud-ioofcd houses, and sparsely wooded, 
s^rv except near villages and irrigation wells, and along 

the main roads and canals. The prevailing soil 
is a light reddish-yellow loam, known to the people as mana, 
bur this stiffens into rohi..or clay, whore the surface drainage 
collect* on its way down the dwb from the hills, and occasion¬ 
ally flceenerates into strips of sandy, slightly uneven soil, local? 
known as tihba, hare of trees and apt to be blown into 
hummocks by the wind. There are no hills within m bunts, 
and nothing of the nature of rock or stone is to be met. 1 tie 
formation is distinctly alluvial. Though apparently of a 
uniform level, the country falls away to the west from the 
high right bank of the Bens to the left bank of the Ravi and 
there is also a gentle slope, of perhaps two feet in the mile, 
down the doab, which slightly broadens out a$ the two rivers 
diverse after issuing from the hills above Gutdaspur. The 
district is devoid of impressive natural features, unless we 
except the dhoya , as the cliffs forming the high bank of the 
Beas are called, the sandy ridge running down the doab, ihc 
scarcely perceptible drainage lines which carry off the surface 
water, and the perennial stream known in Ajnala as the Sakki, 
to be presently mentioned. 

4 The Beasriver rises north of the Kulu valley, and passing 
through the Kangra district, and between Gurdaspur and 
Hoshiarpur, enters the sandy valley which divide 
tubes'' 1 ' ( he Amritsar district from the Kapurthala State. 

Here iia bank on the right or Amritsar side is an 
abrupt cliff, varying in height from twenty to a hundred feet, 
the upper stratum of which h hard clay mixed with kankar, 
and the lower usually, though not always, fine river sand. At 
the foot of this cliff, between it and the cold weather bed of 
the river, lies a strip of alluvial laud, which at some points 
is as much as two miles broad. At other points the cold 
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weather stream flows dose under the cliffs and in the southern 
part of the district its recent set towards Amritsar has caused 
loss of cultivation and of residential sites. At some places there 
are embay meats caused by the river cutting into the high cliff 
where alluvial depopit of soil has taken place. The left bank 
on the other hand, is uniformly low and on the KapurthaU 
Side there is a stretch of qtoist alluvial land running back for 
several miles into the interior, which is fertile, well wood ed 
and liable to inundation. There is a tradition that about a 
century ago, the river ran under the village of Mira in Kapur- 
thaln territory, seven miles distant from its present course, 
and the depression i 3 still dearly traceable and is now part of 
ibe Y\ est Bern. In this district what cultivation there is in 
the valley is carried on between the foot of the cliff and the 
normal cold weather stream, or in the embaymems caused by 
thy erosion of the cliff Jiack from tile river the influence of the 
Cliffs persists for considerable dis tances in some places for gullies 
make cultivation impossible and even spoil the fertility of the 
hinterland by accelerating the run-uff of rain water before it has 
lime to benefit tne soil. 1 he river itself carries a n immense 
body of water iu the rainy season, and in floud may be nearly 
a mile in width and from thirty lu thirty-five feet iu depth. But 
the floods, swollen by the melting an„ws on the hills, quickly 
subside and have passed then creai by the beginning ui August, 
after which the higher portions of tile inundated land are fluW n 
with coarse rice, cereals, pulses, and vane. In the cold weather 
the river rardv sinks so low as to he fordable tim is seldom over 
a hundred yards wide. 1 he North* Western Kail way crosses a 
by a bridge dose to the station &nuwu as Boas. Here tor n ad 
traffic a bridge of boats used to be maintained, but tnis has bteu 
discontinued as a bridge now carries the Grand Irunk K ua d 
across the river. 

The iiavi is a river of a different ehtacter. The high bank 
of the Beas affords a measure of security to cultivation in some 
p;irt of almost every riverain estate uniformly low. 

(b) He Ravi. The rudiments 01 a dkoya or h.gh bank appear on 
the left b.mk of the Sakki in its last ten miles but 
this is a long way from the present river and does nothing 
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to mitigate the de fence lessneas of villages between The two 
streams. On the Sheikhupura side of the Ravi there is a river- 
training work protecting the Shahdara Distributary from 
severance by river creeks and the left bank of this distributary 
which is subject to river spill has been constructed as a flood 
embankment Villages on the Amritsar side of the river have no 
such protection and the sixty estates officially recognised as 
liable to river action do not exhaust the limit of liability to 
trouble if there is a really high flood in the river. In August 
1936 there was a flood which local opinion though the worst in 
twenty-five years. More than a hundred villages suffered and 
gratuitous relief 33 well as loans for seed had to be given. The 
surprising feature of this flood was the damage done to villages 
on the banks of the Sakki which would normally be immune. 
Even in Ajnaia itself which is ordinarily secure some houses 
bad to be evacuated. Fortunately such heavy floods are rare 
but the broad shallow valley of the Ravi offers no barrier to 
rising water and it is not surprising that the residential sites 
ate generally humble and impermanent, the cattle weak and the 
people improvident, and that barter ia the ordinary system of 
business. But within limits recovery is quick and unless the 
river ia unusually harsh the spring crop following a flood should 
be very good There ere many creeks and backwaters but it 
is not always the same channels which carry water. Year 
after year a creek may regularly flow in the summer and then 
for many years remain dry owing to a change in the rivers’ 
course. The Ravi carries rather more fertilising sill than the 
Beas (.which from the comparative clearness of its water is 
sometimes-called nili or bine) and where this silt is thrown up, 
heavy crops of wheat can be raised. But cultivation in the 
rivet bed is always precarious. In the cold weather, the Ravi 
dwindles to a small stream owing to the Upper Bari Doab Canal 
drawing off most of the water at Madhopur, and the river is 
fordable opposite almost every village. Indeed much of the 
cold weather stream comes from springs in the bed of the river, 
and very little of what leaves the hills finds its way down to 
the lower reaches. A bridge of the boats used to be maintained 
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at K&kar, three miles from the Lahore Border, to serve the 
traffic cm the road oetween Amritsar and GujranwaU, but it was 
given up many years ago, There are no bridges across the 
river in this district. 

The only other perennial stream found in the district is the 
Sakki Nftla. The Sakki begins aa the Kiran Naia in the 

Gnrdaspur district where some irrigation 13 done by 
(«) jins Sakki a District Board inundation canal taken out of it. 

This canal tails into Ajn&lft lahsil in Ramdas where 
it irrigates some two hundred and fifty acres. In this district 
the N&lii has the appearance of a narrow river whose left hank 
generally higher than this light bank. Winter discharges are 
low but the considerable summer stream is augmented by 
unwanted canal water sent down the Aliwal Escape from the 
Main Branch Upper of the Upper Bari Doab Canal. On at 
least one recent occasion the volume of this water is alleged to 
have caused damage to crops. But the loss of the Sakki water 
would be even more serious and some concern has been 
expressed over rumours that a new head for the Kiran canal will 
be cut below the Escape and bo transfer to the canut much of 
the water which now feeds hundreds of acres of sattab and obi 
land in the Ajnala tahsil, There is no present truth in these 
rumours but if ever a considerable volume of Sakki water is 
diverted in this way or by drainage of the Gurduspur chhambs 
it would be necessary to reconsider the assessment of the 
Hithear circle and of estates in the Utber circle on the banks 
of the Kala. The proprietary title in the land under the Nala 
rests with the riparian owners but they have no claim beyond 
user in the water for as early as 1906 the Sakki stream was 
notified under section 4 of the Punjab Minor Canals Act and 
it had already been notified as a drainage under section 55 of 
Northern India Canal and Drainage Act in 1875. The stream 
end* its independent existence where it joins the Ravi at 
K&kkar. The sinuous course of the Sakki Nala has not only 
done much to isolate theSailab ;iud Hitbar circles from the rest 
of the tahsil and from access to markets but has also stood in 
the way of extension of regular canal irrigation to this tract. 
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Its own potentialities as an irrigation channel have not been 
overlooked and ever since I890 when Mr. Nichuli Secretary 
of the District Board put forward his project for irrigation by 
canals fed from this channel the scheme in one form or an¬ 
other has attracted the interest of many district officers. Any 
hope of finding provincial funds for it was killed in 1934 when 
the Irrigation Branch advised that in view of the extremely 
small discharges carried by the Nala in the cold weather a canal 
from it was not likely to be a success and that it was question¬ 
able whether the blocking of this natural drainage by weirs to 
secure irrigation would be in the public interest. The district 
board was given a free hand to proceed at its own risk but 
was not encouraged to do so in view of this advice. Pumps 
worked hy hydro-electric power may eventually supplement 
the open well-- f jhailun ) which farmerr have already constructed 
on the banks of the stream. It is sluggish and erosion of 
the banks is almost unknown. Damage is done by floods, 
however, to the spring crops sown on the shelving land sloping 
down to the edge of the banks, and by spills into depressions 
leading from tbeSakki towards the K&vt. 4 s its floods deposit 
no silt, it is not always a welcome neighbour ; and besides the 
damage occasionally caused by it, it is a great interruption to 
com muni-cat ions. It is bridged where the arterial road to Sialknt 
crosses i 1 just north of Aj nala village, and on an unmetalled 
road &i Nepal, and further bridges are building or contemplated 
at Abu Said, Karedian and Mohleke, 

5 . In Amritsar tahsil east of Kasur Branch drainage causes 
no concern. The Patti Rohi of often evades the eye in its sandy 
(a) Natural ttnm- course southwards and does no appreciable damage. 

A. parallel depression nearer the river has in the 
past been known by the same name but is now 
degraded in official maps to the minor dignity of a number. 
The Riarki Vang is strictly speaking a creek of the riwr and not 
a drainage at aU. Only the last five miles of its course to the 
river are distinct and throughout th : a length the creek runs in 
a broad deep bed the banks of which have much the same 
appearance as the dhuya. Erosion on the sides of this creek has 
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caused greater loss of cultivated land in the tahril than the 
river. A short artificial drain runs from the Riarki Vang to 
the river in Budhha Theft but has never been used to divert 
water. Drainage does no* become an important problem until 
the Kasitr Nala is reached well west of the Kasur Branch, 
Known in this tabs!I as the Hansli, the nala follows a well- 
defined course from the point where it enters the tabs'll from 
Batata UTi'il it passe? out into Tarn Taras. Quits margins the 
sod is stiff and often kalrathi and its presence is a handicap to 
villages whose lands are divided by its passage. Surplus water 
from the area between the nala and the Main Branch is led 
into the Hausii north of the Grand Trunk road by the Makhan- 
windi and Valla drains. South of the road drainage is defective 
in the basin of the >ultanwind Drain, otherwise known as the 
Maud iala Rohi, where there is much inferior land. West of the 
Main Branch of the canal drainage has always been a matter 
of the most serious concern. In the northern part of this 
tract surface water collects at many places in dthambi or lakes 
for which the least destructive outlets have to be found. The 
Hudiara Drain starting from the Majitha Fort has been made 
the central feature of the scheme. ha natural bed has been 
deepened and trained and since 1927 it has been notified under 
section 55 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage Aet. From 
this tahsil it passes on through Ajnala and Tam I aran tahsils 
to the Lahore district collecting the dregs of the city sewage 
from the Gan da Mala on its way. Ten milts north of Amritsar 
town dose to the Gurdaspur road the Gumtala drain begins to 
Carry away the surface water of the north western pari of the 
tract and after being joined by the Verka and Tung Dhab 
drains just north of the city turns west and ultimately joins the 
Hudiara Drain in the Ajnala tahsil. There are still many local 
defects and some estates suffer considerably but this drainage 
system has improved matters. It Is not intended fch cope with 
extraordinary conditions and it broke down after the heavy 
monsoon of 1933 when in the Amritsar Mnjitha-Kathunangal 
triangle of land water lav late into the winter and prevented rabi 
sowings on considerable areas. In 1934 I sought the co* 
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operation of the Irrigation Branch for the execution of some 
cheap schemes which would eliminate local troubles and so 
far as funds allow progress is being made. North of the Lahore 
Branch tile Vadala Viram chhamb occupies an area of sixtyfive 
acres. An attempt has been made without much success to 
drain it towards the west. To short draina-the Ghosal and 
Tarpai-pour other surplus water in the same neighbourhood 
into the I.shore Branch. The trouble here is saturation rather 
than surface drainage. The canal carrying a considerable 
volume of water runs above the level of the surrounding 
country and there is every evidence, of waterlogging. I have 
seen wells in which the depth to water was not more than 
three feet. The same is true xo some extent of the northern 
teaches of the Main Branch above the point where it crosses 
the Gurdaspur metalled road. This tahsfil does not show such 
progressive deterioration as is evident in Tarn Taran. Improve¬ 
ments in drainage have apparenth retarded the advance of 
kallar and apart from the elimination of lo' sl defects in drainage 
the primary object of remedial mrasurea must now he the 
reclamation of land which is still capable of cultivation. 

The Eudiara Drain enters the Tarn Taran tahsil at 
LahorimaJ, and leaves it at Rajaul. It now runs in a deep and 
well-defined bed, for an artificial channel has been 
T,irn cut For it-. It follows the line of natural drainage 
from the flats near Majitha in the Amritsar tnhsil, 
into which other artificial drains from the north and east of 
Amritsar city are led, before it reaches this tahnl, where it 
is swollen by the waters of the Attari and Pudhiar drains and 
by the Amritsar Ganda Nala, which, carries away the city’s 
sewage and deposits so much of it as is not sold on the way 
in the Hudiara Drain. Further east is a nameless drainage 
entering the tahsi I at Thathgarh, and leaving it at Naushahia 
Iibala. From Kasei southwards, it is now aligned in an 
artificial channel notified in 1930 as the Rase 1 -Pad ha 11 a Drain 
which ultimately as the DeoPadfutna Drum joins the 
Hudiats Drain at Deo in the Lahore district Thiu connected 
series of drains serve* its purpose sufficiently well and would 
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be even more efficient but for the local practice of putting 
obstructions in the channels to secure irrigation when other 
water is not available. The utility of the Kasel-Padhana drain 
would be increased by side-drains from Leian and Gahri. East 
of the Main Branch Lower comes the drainage known as the 
Man dial a Rohi or the Sultauwind drain. Satisfactory drainage 
of its basin would involve considerable expenditure but a good 
deal has been done by relatively cheap projects to remedy 
the more obvious faults. Still further east come the Kasur Nala 
and the Patti Rohi. The former flows at places in a well-defined 
channel, and elsewhere is scarcely noticeable owing to cultivation 
in its bed the soil of which is generally hard and clayey. The 
Patti Rohi is for the greater part of its course shallow and 
indistinct with undulating sandy Boil on its margins. Neither 
drainage does any great damage nowadays and digging has not 
been necessary except in the estates of Chambal, Jatta and 
Jowinda KaUn, where an artificial channel carries the water 
over rise in the ground. 

The surface drama-age of the Ajnala f&hsii firds its 
natural outlet in the Sakki Nala but is obstruced by the 
Lahore Branch of the canal and its subsidiary channels. Water 
in the confined area to the left of the Branch now finds its way 
by various routes into the Hudiara Drain. On the right bank 
of the canal theLashkri Nnngal-B&gga drain collects water from 
the area north of Maoanwala distributary, siphons it under the 
distributary and carries it along to the Mahalawala pond 
(clihamb) whence the reinforced stream is carried under the 
arterial road on past Bngga to the Sakki Nala at Saurian. 
This drain does its work efficiently enough provided it is 
regularly cleared and maintained. Silt clearance has been done 
twice since 1930 and now {1904) is about to be done again. 
There a or local defects of draiuge near Their and Mughlani 
Kot for which re edial schemes are under consideration. 

The flora uf the Amritsar district is of varied character 
and typical of a tract well suited for the gowth of 
vegetation. The soil is fairly rich and deep 
and the spring-level high enough for roots to absorb 
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adequate moisture Moreover there is rainfall of moderate 
amount and fair certainty. These favourable conditions enable 
trees to grow luxuriantly and they ar, common around the 
city of Amritsar, headquarters of tabsuls, and on rfJa d s 
SImhara (Dalbergia sisso) and kikar (Acaciaa*abica) are the 
mam timber trees and are very much liked for their hard wood 
which is used for making furniture and agricultural 
implement a. Jaman {Eugenia jambohna) and mango [MarjPtfera 
tndtea) are planted in many places on account of the value of 
the,r fruit and dense shade. Pipal (Ficlu , U ima ud w 

(F,cm bengalerm, which arc /avaurite ami ucred true nf the 
Htndui are much in evidence on wells and ahrinea both in 
the towns and villages. Other trees which hnve received 
speed attention ere varieties of m„llie rr7 , s1k1i m shahtut 

I.Morai alio) nod tut (Mo,a, laevigata)-, her (Zizahpm iuiaba)- 
dhrek or Persian lilac (Melia azadiraehtav, aim (Albimaa 
lebbek) a quiet growing tree; and vilvati kit,, (Acacia fa>nesitma) 
with fragrant flowers. A few plant, of economic importance, 
such as sohanjana (Macing* p,cr n a,pe, ma ) tho flowers and 
ong pods of which are used for mating piddes; kachnar 
(Bauhtntf/ vauegata) whose flower have a cuiiuarv use ■ and 
lssura (Cord,a myxa) the fruits of which arc pickled are 
found around wells and in gardens. Besides the above trees 
which are cultivated for special purposes, there are manv others 
found in the parks and gardens of Arndts., and other 
towns of the district. Eucaljptus has taken to the soil verv 
well. It has been unreduced for its strong aromatic leaves 
and flowers which have medicioal properties and occupies 
. premtnen, place Toon (Ceireta ,a no) is , fin, Urge slide 
tree. Sunhal or silk cotton , re , lltl>m6a mutabarinm) ft 
hnge tree and many have been grown in different places. Some 
graceful evergreen trees, bite arjan {Terminals i. i 

ST*? 

(Mtmusop eletigt) and amal tiia ur IndiliI1 , b „ sri 

Mohave .1,0 hsenpn, down i„ several 0“^ ^ 
Amritsar provides excellent conditions for intensive 
cult.vat.on of various kinds of economic plants whic^ a 
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handsome return from email areas. Of these, sucha ga Ub 
(Rota damascena), the flows of which are candied and also 
uaed for distilling atk and itar , u grown in apodal plots 
around the city, JVIotia (jfastttinum scitrihuc}-, chambeli 
(Jasminum grandifiurum) and bed mush&k Sahx caper a) are of 
like commercial value. 

The old arboreal vegetation of waste places consists of 
jand (Prvsops tpicigera), karil {CappaHs aphylla) whose berries 
are collected for pickling, and dhak or chichaw iButea 
frondosa) whose flowers are used as a dye and the leaves 
stitched up for making containers of sweetmeats etc* Along 
the Ravi and. other moist places, there are found ear (Saccharwn 
tara) k&na (Sacchatum tpnntantum) pilchi (Tamarix tlioca) 
and Mj ndar (Typha Qngustata), which are used for making 
ropes* baskets* thatch and mats* 

Among the grasses, baru {Sorghum haiepense) and dab 
(Eragrosus cymosuroides) are very troublesome and make 
cultivation of the soil difficult. Grasses useful for fodder are 
khabal (cyrndon dactylon) and tnadhana iEhusine aegypiica). 
Pal won (Andropngon per/wus) and chimbar (hie min- jlagellifera) 
which come up in profusion after rains, although of poor quality , 
are used by poor people for feeding to cattle, 

The large weeds which infest uncultivated tracts are ak 
or milk plant (Calotropis procmi,) a rind (Rid ms communis), 
dhatura (Datura Jastuosa) and thor (Opuntia Delimit). As 
regards [Opuntia), it would be instructive to mention that 
wherever this plant has spread so widely as to be a nuisance 
and U is nectary to eradicate it, the cochineal insect 
(Dactyl ptus tomentosa) should be introduced. This insect is a 
parasite of Opuntia and leeda on it voraciously. After a few 
iTi 3'3, the plants will be dead. Other noxious weeds and 
t hose which appear in crops and require attention for checking 
their growth are pchli nr thistle (Carthomm oxyacontha), bhukat 
or pmzi {Asphedelus fistulous), shial kanta (J rgemtme Msxicana}, 
bhaknra (Tribuhn terresms), kandyari (Solatium xanthocatpum), 

> Mhg (Cannabis sa'iva), Panj phuli (Lantana cimara J has 
spread widely on account of its quick propagation. As this 
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plant is harmful to cattle, steps should be taken to uproot 
it. There is no hetter method of getting nd of it completely* 

In ponds and other large bodies of water, there are 
found either in wild condition or specially grown several 
aquatic plants which are useful in various ways* Sanghara 
or water nut [Trapa bitpmam) is cultivated for us fruit which is 

roasted, and on removal of skin the kernel which is noti m 
carbohydrate, is eaten. The shoots of 

iNihtmbitm tpedustm are relished as a vegetable. I he flowers 
ofnilofar (Nympheae lotus) are u*d in medicine, kundar 
(Tyfha anguitata) gruwa wild on the baok of canals, nvets t 
ponds and lakes. Its long and thick leaves are used for making 
mats. 

The fertile soil and ample water supply of the district 
provide very favourable conditions for growing fruits. For 
several miles outside Amritsar, there are flourishing fru't, 
gardens The chief fruit is nashpoti or pent [Pyrus communis) 
of which a superior variety has been introduced in the Usi 
few years. Oilier successful fruits are the peach or am (Prunus 
ptrdca\ the plum or ahicha {Prunus commune) t and various 
citrus fruits such as mslta {Citrus (wantmm Far), sinensis 
tangtra {Citrus auranlium) and lemon {Citrus medica). Banana 

{Musa sapient urn/ was grown largely some years back but has. 
been discarded as its quality was poor compared with fruit 
coming from Calcutta and Bombay. Falsa [Gwa astattca) 
is very remunerative for its high yield of small blue berries 
which are eaten or made into syrup Loqat (Eriobotyra japontra} 
is also fairly common and successful. Lichi (Nepheliutn lit chi), 
although not fully adapted to the climate, has been grown with 
special care and is yielding fruit. Mangoes {Mangt/era indica) 
of fairly good quality are also found in some gardens, 

7, The whole of the Amritsar district is composed of the 
recent deposits known collectively as the Indo-Gangede alluvium. 

This consists of illuvial sand, clay and loam, the 
G * etofy ' only mineral product, apart from clay used for brick- 
making, being the concretionary form of calcium carbonate 
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known as kankar. It is found in beds generally at a slight depth 
below the surface, at the upper margin of the impermeable 
subsoil, whence it is excavated to form material for road-making. 
The method of its formation is ae follows. A portion of rather 
porous soil, consisting of a mixture of lime, sand and clay, ia 
infiltrated with water retained in it by an impermeable bottom. 
‘The carbonate of lime is deposited throughout this porous 
mass, and cenments its partideB together till it becomes of stony 
hardness. Deposit no doubt takes place along the outer surface, 
as each former minute crystal deposited acts as a nucleus for 
further deposits. The formation is often seen in an incomplete 
state, nodules of soil having become only partially hardened. 
The process is essentially one of segregation from the soil itself. 
The essential condition of its existence is the presence of 
carbonate of lime, or its ready production by ordinary 
decomosition in the poll. In soils and subsoils which supply 
little lime, there may be efflorescences without tbe formation of 

kankar, as in those consisting of clay and siliceous sand. On 

the other band, in marly soils, in which there may be little 
production of alkaline salts, kankar may form without any 
efflorescence. In a district where atone road metal is not 
procurable unless imported, the presence of this kankar ha 
considerable importance. It is also used for lime. The best 
kankar beds are found in Ajnala on the left bank of the Sabki 
from Karval downwards, and between Kaler and Vadala 
libit tew ad. Good kankar is also found to the right and left ol 
the Grand Trunk road near Jandi&la Guru and at Varpal. In 
Tarn Taran, it is met with at Bala Chak and Gohlwar. In the 
administration paper of every village, a clause was inserted 
declaring that the kankar ia the properly of Government and 
may be dug for by Government when required without the 
payment of any royalty to the owners of tbe land. T he owners, 
however, have liberty to dig ferand use the kankar when it is 
not required by Government. 

It is stated that saltpetre used to be manufactured in the 
Sikh times in the Ajnala Tahiti, where kalar wastes abound. 
The Punjab is the chief producing province of saltpetre in India. 
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Statistics of the number of concerns manufacturing the crude 
product are not available but there has been a recent increase 
in output, particularly from factories employing solar evapora¬ 
tion methods of manufacture at Amritsar amongst other places 
in the Punjab. 

Coarse pottery clays-white, grey and black are dug for by 
potters, who use them in their trade and distinguish between the 
different varieties, but these call for do particular remark. 

It is interesting to note that about iQoq, a boring was put 
down in the grounds of the Khalsa College at Amritsar in the 
hope of striking artesian water but at a depth of 215 fact opera¬ 
tions were suspended through lack of funds. The boring records 
show that at this depth tile alluvium had not been pierced, but 
the Principal of the College stated that at 60 feet a practically 
unlimited supply of water was met though not under pressure. 
It may be recalled here that in the deep boring at Ambala of 
1926-27, the bottom of the alluvium w is not reached though that 
bore was sunk to a depth of 1,612 feet. 

S* Game of all birds is scarce in ihe district. An occasional 
Nilgai and Chinkara ean still be found in the long grass in the 
river bed on the border of fvapurlhaln. A few black 
wtMaBiman, bucks wander about the barimi area from Gaggar- 
bhana to Chola Sahib and with the spread of 
cultivation and canal irrigation it is rather remarkable that they 
have not altogether disappeard. A few wild boe are still to be 
found in the Beas river bed. They remain in the thick grass in 
Kapurthala State during the day and realy only pay night visits 
to this district. Hares arc fairly numerous and it is a common 
sight to see parties of youths hunting them especially after the 
rahi crop is cat. Wild geese and ducks of various kinds are to 
be found on both Beas and E;ivi rivers in large flocks during the 
winter. The geese come in during the night and feed on the 
young wheat. If there are good autumn and winter rains ducks 
may still b; found in fair quantities in ckhambs in the Ajnala 
and Tarn Tara a Tab si l i. Black partridges are found near the 
river beds and in the central part of Tarn Taran tahril near the 
Lahore border but they are few and far between. Grey partri- 
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dges are more widespread bul they also are very few and if a 
dozen fall to a shooting parly in a day it can be considered they 
have done well. A few snipe are found at Jastarwal in the Ajnala 
t&hail and in pools in the Bens bet . The common crane is 
common in the awly winter but the demoiselle crane is hardly 
ever seen. The black curlew’ is to be met with inland, and the 
more wary j ickeurlew on the sandy stretches of the Beaa valley. 
Quail come in, as elsewhere, in April and September and are 
much netted near the city, while sandgrouse of the two common, 
varieties may always be seen on the math stubbles of the Jandiala 
sana ridge, and on the sandier parts of the Ajnala Uthar near 
ckamiari. Obara are rarely met. Green pigeon frequent the 
pi pal Irene and canal plantations but not in large numbers. 
The blue rock pigeon is much more common, and there are 
many in the cliffs overlooking the Beas. The Punjab Wild Birds 
*md Wild Animals Projection Act, 1933 has had the effect if not 
of increasing game at least of calling a halt to its further 
depletion. Thate is a District Fauna Committee which employs 
half a dozen Game Watchers to see that the provision 1 f the 
Act are observed. Fishing on both Beas and Ravi ia now 
practically non-existent. Poaching with nets has more or less 
killed off the whole supply. The only venomous snakes which 
are me' with are the cobra, the karait the Russell's viper and 
the small keel-scaled viper (cchis oarinata). uf these the echis 
is the most common, and perhaps the karait the next. 1 he 
kaltur wastes of Ajnala are notorious for harbouring venomous 
snakes. The canal contains many fresh-water snakes but they 
are all harmless. Jackals are common everywhere. 

9. The comparative mildness of the climate of the district 
can be ascribed to the proximity of the hills, higher humidity, 
greater cloudiness and more extensive vegetation 
(.lictiaic than some other districts enjoy. High winds and 

dust-storms are most frequent in May and June. Hailstorms are 
not very common phenomena, the most favourable months tor 
their occurrence being February to June and the frequency ol 
their occurrence in any month, btung only once in live to tea 
years. 
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so. The average annua! rainfall has declined from ^ 3*14 
inches at last settlement to jr93 inches now but ihe loss has 
H[i i been ia the monsoon for the winter rains of both 

periods are on a pat. Averages are however apt to 
obscure facts and it is worth notice that in Tarn Tarau tahsil 
where a?one there has been no appreciable change, the average 
annual rainfall for the last tea years is five inches less than it 
was in the first decade of the period and the loss relatively 
greater in the winter than in the monsoon. This tahsil also 
shows much the biggest range of variation with as little as ten 
inches and as much as 48*78 inches, .he three tahsils are now 
much more on a p.ir than they used to be, Tarn Taran which at 
last settlement returned an inch lesg than the other two tshsils 
being now slightly better than either of them with 22*09 inches. 
Ajnals follows with 22*02 inches while Amritsar has fallen to 
2I'6S inches Of the district average of 21*93 inches, 16*3 
inches are monsoon rain anti 5*63 inches winter rain It is 
commonly stated that an annual fait of twenty inches of rain is 
enough to mature £2rani crops but the bitter complaints of 
rainfall short in quantity and untimely in season suggest that the 
Amritsar farmer either has not heard of this or ia not sufficiently 
scientific to take advantage of it. 


SECTION B —History 


Architectural object* 
and rcDuins, 


1. There are no architectural remains in the Amritsar district 
of any great interest. The city of Amritsar is comparatively 
modern, and the same may be said of Tarn 
Taran and Jandiala. The only relics of 
Muhammadan rule which need be mentioned 
are the remains of the imperial caravanserais at Sar.ii Aminat 
Khan, Xurdin, Naurangabad. and Fatehabad, in the Tarn 
Taran tahsil. These were built on the old road from Lahore 
to Delhi, which entered the district near Atari, and ran past 
the villages named above, crossing the Beas near Goindwal. 
Little is left of the Sarais but the gateways, and these are last 
falling into ruins. The space inside the sarais has b en occupied 
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by the houses of the agriculturist:* and the shops of the village 
traders, and besides the gateways, over which in some cases 
blue enamelled tiles have been let into the masonry, the more 
or less ruined walls of the sarais are still standing. A few of 
the pillars, or kot miaarf, which marked the course of the road 
are also still to be seen at intervals. Round Sarai Amanat Khan 
and Fatehahad are th? ruins of old Muhammadan tombs of the 
usual type. At Lidia Afghanan and at Bogga in the Ajnala 
tahdl, are two large mounds, or thehs, which mark the site of 
towns of some sire. Some years ago an enterprising Parsi 
merchant began to excavate the mound at the first named 
village, and is said to have come upon some old carvings, 
but he gave up the undertaking as unprofitable. The other was 
used for a time by a contractor a* a quarry for the Pathankot 
Rad ray, but he was stopped from doing so by the villagers 
when they found the stuff was marketable. 


2. The chief objects of architectural interest are the Sikh 

temples at Amitaar, Tarn 1 aran, Khadur Sahib, 

Important bmldinip. . , , 

Uoinawal and Kumdaa, but no one of these is 
as much as three hundred years old, and they derive their 
interest from their associations and the reverence to which they 
are held. The temple or Darbar Sahib at Amritsar stands in 
the centre of a largo tank surrounded by a marble parkarma 
or pavement which is connected with it by a causeway also 
paved with marble. The temple is profusely gilt over copper 
outside and beautifully decorated with paint and mosaic inside. 
The tank at Tarn Tarau presents much the same appearance, 
but there the temple, also bright with gilding, stands oh the 
edge of the water instead of in the centre. Like that at 
Amritsar it is quite a small building, and near it stands a minar 
or tower of masonry work which is visible on a dear day ten 
miles awny- The other temples named have no noteworthy 
surround in £9 and are crowded in by houses and shops. They 
have hardly ally of the expensive gilding, which tathcchu'f 
feature of the shrines at Amritsar and Tarn Taran, and the 
interior decoration is on a much smaller scale. The only other 
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building? that ncri be mentioned ere tbe tower of Baba Art, 
built over the ashes of the son of Hargobind the sixth Gum, 
close to the Amritsar Darbar Sahib; and the fort of Covinrlgurh, 
j ust outside the city waits, which was built by Maharaja 

Ranjit Sicgh in 1S09. 

3, The interest of the history of this portion of the Punjab, 

the fertile central doabs commences with the rise 
E * lly bht * ry of the Sikh religion and power. There is no mem 
lien of any important city like Siihind, or stftt of government 
like, Lahore, having existed in what is now the Amritsar district, 
in the days of ancient Hindu sovereignty. It was probably 
under the rule of the Kicgs of Lahore, and was a purely agricul¬ 
tural tract, peopled by the progenitors of the Jots, the peasant 
proprietors of to-day. 

4. The real origin of the Jat is a point which is always 

likely to remain in dispute. One authority, General 
■SfiS? Cunningham, maintains that the two tribes of Jam 
and Meda were the first Indo-Scythinn conquerors 
of this part of Hindustan, and that towards the end of the 
second century before Christ they emigrated from the country 
south of the Oxus, at some time later than the Macedonian 
invasion, the historians of which do not mention them as being 
found in the Punjab. He professes to have found proof of their 
having btth been firmly established in Sind and the Indus 
vallcv. whither the Mcds migrated from the Upper Punjab, the 
tract which they first occupied . Thereafter they again spread 
over the Punjab. Other authorities look upon the Jam as having 
had their origin in Jnisftlmir and Rajputona and having gradually 
occupied the Punjab from that direction. The matter is one of 
purely antiquari *n interest and need not be further discussed 
here. The commonest tradition among the people themselves 
U that they are of Rajput origin and came from the east rather 
than from the west. 
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5- However this may be, it was in 1023 A, D* that Sultan 
^ Mahmud established the Muhammadan power in 

P«fioci. Lahore and the Punjab. From that time, until 
the final overthrow by the Sikhs of the Muha- 
mmadnn supremacy, the Amritsar district was attached to the 
suba or province of Lahore and was ruled by the Moghal Gover¬ 
nor whose headquarters were at that city. The district lies on 
the rood usually taken by the invading Muhammadan armies, 
and was thus liable to be plundered and devastated at each 
incursion, but, as it does not appear to have then contained 
cities famous for their wealth, it is possible that it may have 
been looted and laid waste to a less extent than its neighbours, 
the invaders preferiug to push on to dirhiiui and Delhi after 
leaving Lahore, i bis may partly account for the comparative 
absence of the extensive mounds or thehi marking the sites of 

deserted villages, which are so often met in districts to the west 
of Amritsar. 

6. From the eleventh to the end of the fifteenth century, 
then, there is nothing to call for special notice in 
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fifteenth century in 1469 that Nanak, the first Guru, the 
Founder of the Sikh rdigioo, was born at the village of Talwandi 
in the Lahore district (now Nankana Sahib in the She.kJiupura 
district). Hie father is ;*akl to have been a village accountant 
(gatwari) of the Khutri caste. Nanak himself early took to the 
life of a devotee, and travelled over most of India, but his 
history is no way specially connected with that of the Amritsar 
district. He died at Kanarpur in the Gurd-ispur district in 
the year 1 53* leaving behind him the writings which contain 
the exposition of the faith of the Sikhs, (literally, disciples) and 
a numerous band ot disciples. Nan;ik was no more than a 
religious reformer. He d jgs not appear to have claimed for 
himself any special divinity. Nanak's reforms were in their 
immediate effect religious and moral only. His name ia per¬ 
haps more closely associated with Vairowal and Ran .das than 
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with other villages in Amritsar. From the former came several 
of his disciples, and the temple at Ramdas was founded by 
Baba Buddha, one of his immediate followers. The second 
Guru was Angad, the most trusted disciple of Nanak, who on 
Nanak’s death was acknowledged by the Sikhs as the teacher 
of the new faiih. As such he continued until bis death in 1552 
at Khadur Sahib, a large village in the east of the Tam Taran 
tahsil, where there are a temple and a tank sacred to his 
memory, supported by a jagir from Government. Little is 
known of his ministry, and on his death his mantle descended 
to Amar Das, one of the most devoted oi his followers. Amar 
Das is chiefly remarkable for having separated his disciples 
from the Udasi sect founded by the son of Guru Nanak, moat 
of whom at the present time are ascetics pure and simple. The 
name of Amar Das is connected with the village of Goindwal, 
close to Khadur Sahib in Tarn Taian, where he lived and died. 
Here there is a temple known by the name of the Baoli Sahib 
from the baoli or well connected with the ground level by a flight 
of steps, which is its special feature. To him succeeded Ramdas, 
the fourth Gum, who obtained from the Emperor Akbar the 
grant of a piece of land, where now stands the city of Amritsar. 
Here in 157^ he began to excavate a tank and to build a temple 
in its centre. But he did not live to see it finished, dying seven 
years after he succeeded hb father-in-law. Next came Guru 
Arjau. He is said to have made Amritsar the headquarters of 
his following. He completed the digging of the tank, and a 
new city began to grow up round the sacred pool. In 1590 he 
built a similar temple with tank at Tarn Taran. Guru Arjan 
was more of an administrator than his predecessors. They had 
been content to wander about the country with a small band 
of disciples preaching the doctrines of Nanak and teaching 
social service. Of Guru Arjan it is said that he collected and 
arranged the writings of his predecessors, reduced to a system 
the customary offerings of hb adherents, and appointed agents 
{moiUTidS) to collect these offerings wherever his followers were 
to be found. His predecessors had merely been devotees, but 
Guru Arjan, according to Cunningham, who quotes what he 
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states to be ike ordinary Sikh account*, encouraged his disciples 
to visit foreign countries and combine business with religion. 
We now begin to hear of horsecoping and banking, carpentry 
and embroidery among the Sikhs. The Guru was himself a 
man of name and wealth, and his influence extended over 
Hindus and Muslims to such an extent that he incurred the 
wrath of the Emperor Jahangir who saw in him a man of 
dangerous ambition. Hearing a report that the Guru had shown 
sympathy towards I rince Khuisan who had rebelled against 
his lather, Jahangir ordered him to be thrown into prison and, 
if we believe the account given in ftwak-t-Jahangir», the Guru's 
deith was caused directly by the orders ot the Emperor in r6o6. 

But he left his following vary different from what he found 
it. Belief in the prme.pies expounded by irianak had been 
growing rapidly under his direction, and under that of his son, 
Hargovind, the sixth Guru, The teaching of Guru Arjan had 
borne fruit, and ihe combination ot secular with spiritual occpa- 
tions had done muck to popularise the faith. Hargovind went 
further and became a military lealcr as well as a spiritual 
teacher. Moreover he had his father's fate to avoid. He 
gathered and kept up a numerous band of armed and mounted 
followers, ready for any service, To quote again from Cunnin¬ 
gham, “the impulse which Guru Hargovind gave to the Sikhs, 
was such as to separate them a long way from all Hindu sects 
and now the disciples were in little danger of relapsing into the 
limited merit or inutility of monks or medicants”, Though 
often in attendance upon the Emperor, Hargovind’a indepen- 
dance embroiled him with the authorities at Lahore He is 
heard of as in prison at Gwalior, engaging the imperial troops 
in battle near Amritsar and accompanying the imperial camp 
with hi* followers to Kashmir. He died in 1644 and after him 
came Har Bui and then Hur Kishen, both of whom are connected 
more with the Hoshiarpur district than with Amritsar. The 
ninth Guru waa Tegh Bahadur who, with many of his followers, 
had taken up his abode at Baba Bakala in the Amritsar t ihsil 
not far from Kkndur Sahib and Goindwal. Eleven years after¬ 
wards Tegh Bahadur who, like his father Hargovind, was a 
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martini leader as well as a religious reformer, was pub to death as 
a rebel a & Delhi by the Emperor Aurangzeb. Be left a son, then 
aged nine years, who became the tenth and last of the Gurus, 
under the name of Govind Singb. He for many years remained 
in obscurity, from which he emerged the acknowledged leader of 
the .Sikhs, declaring that he had a double mission to perform, to 
avenge the death of his father and to free his pcpole from the 
oppressive bigotry of Muhammadan rule under the Emperor 
Auraugzeb It *vas at this time that the Sikh community iirst 
took to itself the distinctive name of the Khalaa, the pure or the 
chosen people. The Guru preached that they must surrender 
themselves wholly to their faith and it was he who prescribed 
the kha/ide di pahul, or simple initiatory ceremony, now performed 
by all Sikhs oo taking up the faith. He taught them the hatred 
of idolatry which has aim di tiuguished the orthodox hikhs, and 
that adoration was alone permitted in the case of the sacred 
book and to his teaching is due the practice of wearing the hair 
unshorn, the taking of the Surname Singh, and the use of steel. 
But so long as the power of the Emperor Aurangezeb remained 
unbroken, the Guru could do little towards the tuihlment of his 
mission, A force was sent against him which dispersed his 
followers and compelled him to fly from Anandpur in the 
Hoshiarpur district where he bad established himself, to the 
wastes of Bhatinda. But his opportunity came on the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707, Govimi 31 ugh assembled his forces and 
marched again towards the Sutlej during the disturbed times 
which succeeded the Emperor’s death, and might have done 
much to establish the name of the K ha Isa, but for his assassina¬ 
tion in the following year 1708 at Naderh on the banks of the 
God avert, 


7, He was succeeded by the liairagt Mad ho Da <3 who as 
Banda became his chosen disciple, round whom the Bikha again 
gathered. Banda established himself at Gurdas- 
P ur * autl for a time held his own against the 
Muhammadan forces, but was finally overcome 
by Abdul Samand Khan, the Governor of Lahore and begin 
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taken prisoner, was tortured and put to death at Delhi in the 
year 1716, 

The situation nr tlie Sikhs at the death of Rami a is thus 
summed up by Cunningham ; “After the death of Banda an 
active persecution was kept up against the Sikhs whose losses in 
battle had been great and depressing. All who could be seized 
bad to suffer death or to renounce their faith. A price indeed 
was put upon their heads, and so vigorously were the measures 
of prudence, or of vengeance, followed up, that many 
conformed to Hinduism, others abandoned the out wan: sign of 
their belief, and the more sincere had to seek a refuge among the 
recesses of the hills or in the woods to the south of the Sutlej, 
The Sikhs were scarcely again heard of in history for the period 
of a generation. 

Thus, at the end of two centuries, had the Sikh faith become 
established as a prevailing sentiment, and guiding principle, 
to work its wav in the world. Nanak disengaged liis little society 
of worshippers from Hindu idolatry and Muhammadan supers¬ 
tition, and placed them free on a broad basis of religious and 
moral purity. Amur Das preserved the infant community 
from declining into a sect of qoietists or ascetics, Aijan save his 
increasing followers a written rule of conduct and a civil 
organisation; Hargovind added the use of arms and a military 
system; and Govind *Singh bestowed upon them a distinct 
political existence and inspired them with the desire of being 
socially free and nationally independent,’’ 

8. In 1737 Baji Rao, the Mahratta Peshwa, appeared in 
arms before iJelhi, and two vcsts later came the 
Danniinvuton-T. invasion of the Punjab by Nadir Shah. The 

difficulties of their hereditary enemies were the Sikhs’ opportunity 
and collecting in small bands they plundered the stragglers of the 
Persian army and the wealthy inhabitants of the Urger towns. 
But they had no recognised leader and, when the invaders had 
mired, the Sikhs were easily subdued by Zakarivn Khan the 
Viceroy of Lahore, But now they began to visit Amritsar openly 
instead of in secrecy and disguise, to make their devotions at the 
temple. Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1747, and bis place was 
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taken by Ahmad Shah Abdali, who in the same year entered the 
Punjab at the head of an army and put to flight the new Governor 
of Lahore, Shah Nawaz Khan. But he got no further than 
Sirhind and was forced to retire, and Mir Manu assumed the 
viceroyalty at Lahore. I be Sikhs who had thrown up a fan at 
Amritsar, which they called Ram Itauni. at once began to give 
htm trouble. But they were suppressed without difficulty and 
their fort was taken. Then followed another iovasion by 
Ahmad Shah, which was again the signal for a rising of the Sikhs, 
who possessed themselves of the country round Amritsar only to 
be defeated at air by Adina Beg, who was acting under the orders 
of Mir Manu At this time we hear of Sikh leaders comint? into 
prominence, among them Jassa Singh, Kafot, and Jassa Singh, 
carpenter, who restored the Ram Rauni at Amritsar It was 
however again demolished by Prince Timur son of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali who dispersed the insurgent Sikhs, levelled the buildings 
to the ground and threw the debris into the sacred tank. This last 
insult inspired the Sikhs to fresh exertions, and gathering under 
Ja&sa Singh Kalal they attacked and took Lahore, The 
Muhammadans called in the aid of the Mahrattas, the Afghan 
garrison left by Ahtmd Shah was driven out, and the Sikhs 
evacuated Lahore. A period of an anarchy followed, leading to the 
return of Ahmad Shah and the total overthrow of the Mabri&tta 
power in Northern India at Panipat in 1761. Lahore remained 
in possession of the Afghan-?, for Lhe Delhi dynasty was on the 
wane, but they had to settle with the Sikhs who continued in 
revolt against whatever was the constituted Government Some 
successes were gained by the Sikhs, and the army of the K ha Isa 
assembled at Amritsar and again performed their ablutions at 
the sacred pool. But a disaster greater than any they hud 
experienced since the overthrow of Banda was at hand. Ahmad 
Shah returned to the support of hia lieutenants, and iu 1762, 
overtaking the Sikhs near Ludhiana utterly defeated them in w 
action which is still referred to as the gfialu gara or (he holocaust. 
On his way back, Ahmad Shah passed by Amritsar, where he 
razed the restored temple to the ground and polluted the sacred 
pool by the slaughter of cows. 
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q, But this was the last occasion which the temple was 
desecrated. It was rebuilt in 1764 and year by year, the Khalsa 
gaining strength met at the sacred tank at the 
Pi a^on^llkh' 1 ^ Festival of the Dewali The ^ikhs began to divide 
the country among themselves, and to break up 
into rival principalities or mists, several of which had their head¬ 
quarters in the Amritsar district and drew their forces from the 
hardy Jat peasantry, which during the troubled times of the first 
half of the eighteenth century bad held ira own in the district 


The chief mists connected with Amritsar were the Bhangis, the 
Ramghurifis, the AhhtwaUas and the Ksnbayrts, Of these the 
Bhangis were the first to rise into prominence. Their country 
extended north from their strong holds at Lahoie and Amritsar 
to the river Jhelum and then down its banka. The Kanbayas 
were supreme between Amritsar and the hills and the Ahluwalias 
in the Jullundnr Doab, whence they often spread into the Manjka 
as the country now comprised in the Tarn Taran and Kasur 
tahsils came to be called. The R a mg hams held part of the plains 
lying to ihe south of the Sutlej and were alto powerful in part of 
the Gurdaspur district. They took their name from tho fort of 
Ram Raimi, already mentioned ns having been established to 
guard the sacred temple at Amritsar, which was re-named 
Ramgarh or the fort of Clod, by JassA Singh the carpenter. To 
this day the Sikh carpenter loves to describe himself, not as a 
larkhin, but as a Riimgarhia, and though thty form a distinct 
Caste they possess all ike good qualities and martial spirit of the 
Sikh J-ita, Mention must also he made of the Nihangs or Akalis, 
a baud of warlike enthusiasts who constituted themselves the 
armed guardians of the Amritsar temple, and devoted their spare 
time to plundering their weaker neighbours with impartiality. 
They adopted arms as their profession, and, subsequently under 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh, ihty foinu-d a prominent part of the Sikh 
army, though well known for their unruly character and impati¬ 
ence of control, 
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J 0. It would he tedious to trace in detail the fortunes of 
the different mhls, nor feeve the : r rise and fait any special 
connection with the history of Amritsar. The 
power of the Bhangis under Jhan ih Singh soon 
received a oheck from the Kanhnyas led by Jei 
Rtn^h and their allies the Snkarchakias, whose chief was t karat 
Sintjh grandfather of the great Maharaja. But they still held 
Lahore and Amritsar, and after this are heard of more in the 
direction of Multan than elsewhere. Nest the Kunhayas and 
the Ahluwallas combined, and forct-d the Ramgarhias to retire 
from their possessions near the Boas and retreat towards Hissar. 
Maha Singh was by time the lender of the Sutarohakias, and 
was taken under the protection of Jal Singh Kanhaya but shortly 
separated from him and allied himself with the Riimgarhias with 
whose help he defeated the Konhayaa, The Ramgarhiss thus 
retrained their possessions alone the Boas. We next hear of a 
second alliance between the Kanlmyas and the Sukitrchakias, 
this time of a more lasting character. Ala ha Singh was dead but 
had been succeeded by his son It an jit Singh, who cemented the 
alliance by marrying the daughter of Mai Sa 'a Kaur, the widow* 
ed daughter-in-law of Jai Singh Kanhaya. This union laid the 
foundation of the power of Rim jit fhngh. for the SCanhayas, under 
the able leadership of Mai Sada Kaur, were the most powerful 
confederacy of that time. In 1790 Ran jit Singh seized Lahore 
from the Bhanzie, who had then no leader of any note, and made 
it his capital, lie strengthened his position by a friendly alliance 
with Fateh Singh, Abluwalm whom he met at Tarn Taran, and 
with whom he exchanged turbans in token of eternal friendship. 
He then lorctd the Bhangis to retire from Amritsar in 1802 and 
step by step ov^rcomming all opposition from the remnants of the 
other mists, gradually established the kingdom of Lahore 

IL. Amritsar was the place where Rati jit Singh met Jaswant 
Rao Holkar iti IS 05 and Mr. Metcalfe in 1809 , Here ha signed 
tlie treaty by which he was acknowledged by the 
Th sen < iri > i British as the ruler of those provinces wh ch he 

held at the time south of the .Sutlej and under* 
took on his part not to extend his dominions further 
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in the direction of the protected States south of the 
Sutlej, In this treaty we find him styled the Raja of Lahore. 
In 18<J& too he completed the building of ;s fort at Amritsar, 
which was uauied Gobindgnrh. From this time forward he 
gradually consolidated his power, and made himself absolute in 
the punjab. 

The district was divided into tahiqas each with its separate 
Governor or Kardar who paid a fixed amount into the Treasury 
at L ihore and to>k from the people as much as he safely could. 

The original taluqas were as follows : 

(a) in pargana (or tehflil) Amritsar : 

(i) Jaudiala, Rutala, .Suthiala, Bund ala and Mahtabkot, in 
the Southern hall dike tak?i|, were acquired and held 
by the Ahluwalia Sardar .lassa Singh and Fetich 
Singh, Maharaja Ranjit Singh seized the tract about 
the year oambut 188*2 (182 > A. U.) ; 

Mattewal on the Uurdaspur border was he d by the 
Ramgarhia Sardars and escheated to the ilaharaj i in 
Bambai 1872 \.1S1» A. U) ; 

(in) Chawindi, a part of the id an hay a estate, seized by the 
Maharaja from Mui Sade K.aur and granted to Prince 
Slier Singh in jugir ; 

{tv) Mujitha belonged to Sardar Dial Singh Gil ; 

(p) Amritsar originally belonged to the sat dare ol diflerout 
clans, the Bhangi, the Kmigarhia, the Kanhaya. aui 
the Saurianwala from whom the Al iharaja gradually 
seized the tract about 18UU ; and 

(w> Gilwali, pait of t'a» estate of the Kaahaya Sirdars, was 
held in jagir by the brother’s sou of Mai Sada ivaur, 
Saraar Gurdit Singh ; 

(b) in pargua iaru Fa ran : 

(i) Jalalabad, Vairowal, Kit Mihmud K iau belonged to 
the xAhluwaiia sardars in the same way as tuluqi 
Jandiala abov*, Were managed under the Miharaja 
by Sardar LiJina Singh Mijitiia and VLsr Sahib Dial ; 
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(iO Sirbuli al«o managed by Sardai Lehna Singh under the 
Maharaja ; 

(Hi) Tam Tar an belonged to the Bhangis, afterwards to the 
Khanwala Sardar* Dal Singh and Fatteh Smgh ; and 
(<€,) Khflpar Kberi belonged to the Singhpum sardars ; now 
partly included in Tehsil Amritsar. 

(c) in pargana Saurian now tohsil Ajnala. 

(t) Saurian, Jagdeo belonged to Sardar Jodh Singh of 
Saurian. Taken by Maharaja Uanjit Singh in . 8&1 
Sambat ( 1&34 A. D.J i 

<{i) Chhina belonged to Sardar Kararn Singh of Chhina, 
whose family at ill holds a jagir in this vicinity ; 

(iii) Sainsra originally belonged to Sardar Dewan Singh of 
SainBra. Afterwards received in jagir by the Sind ban- 
walia sardars from Maharaja Kanjis, Singh ; 

(io) Thoba formed part of the estate of the Kanhaya sardars 
and was included in fcue Uaqa of ChaLtargarh ; 

(c) Panj grain a part of the Kan hay a estate, afterwards came 
into the possession of the diudhanwaiia sardars ; 

(pi) Chamiari was seized by Nar Siugh of Cbamiari whose 
deceodants still hold a jagir there ; 

(vii) Ghonewala originally belonged to Sardar Jodh Singh 
Saurianwala and afterwards came into the possession of 
Sardar Nar Singh of Chamiari ; and 
(m'ii) Karial part of the possessions of Sardar Jodh Singh of 
Saurian, 

12 . During the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh the city of 
Amritsar increased in importance, took its place as the religious 
capital of (be Silks, and was frequently visited 
iSTkiK by the Maharaja. It was there that he received 
up*to Ra «Q'n^ 1 uoa Governor-General, Lord Auckland, betore the 
by tb B Britub. g rat Afgan war. Many of the leading men at 

the court of Lahore were intimately connected with the district, 
such as Lehna Siugh of Hajitha, the Smdhsuwalta chiefs (who 
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belong^ to the same fairaly as the Maharaja), and Sardar ^ham 
Singh of Atari whose daughter was in 1837 married to the grand¬ 
son of the Maharaja. Ran jit Singh died on the 27 th June* 1339 
and was succeeded by bis son Maharaja tv Jurat Singh, who died 
in the following year. His son and presumptive successor, 
Nau Nihal Singh, died in suspicious circumstances while return¬ 
ing from the cremation. Then followed the short r; ign of Sher 
Singh, who wa* murdered in l r '4 l 1 w'leu tbn young Prince Dal ip 
Singh took his place and was proclaimed Maharaja. None of 
the events of the iirst Sikh war took place in Amritsar, the scene 
of them being entirely on the left hank of the Sutlej. There¬ 
after the British troops crossed the Sutlej and occupied Lahore, 
withdrawing in March 1810 when arrangements for the govern¬ 
ment of the country had been made and the treaties 
signed. It was agreed that there should be perpetual peace 
and friendship between the British Government on the one part 
and Mail a raj a Dai ip Sing ti on the other. The Jullundur Doab 
was ceded by the Lahore Bar bar to the British and the greater 
part of the troops withdrew from the Bari Doab, leaving only 
sufficient to act as a gaurd to the Resident appointed to the 
Court at Lahore and for the protection of the Maharaja. Of the 
eight members of the Council of Regency three were drawn from 
the mast powerful families of the Amritsar district, theSindhan- 
walla, Majithia and Atariwala. A fourth was Sardar Atar Singh 
of Kaia, a village just outside Amritsar City. Peace lasted till 
1843 , when the Sikh rebellion, headed by two of the Baroars 
of Atari, took place, tue chief result of which was that the Gover¬ 
nor-General found himself forced to annex she rest of the 
Punjab, 

13, The existence of Amritsar as a district dates from 
the beginning of l 849 . Mr. L. Sunders took charge in April 
of that year as Deputy Commissioner. As at 
F d^rirtinJ C *it«v first formed, the district contained lour tahMU ; 
tion in limit*, Am. i tsar, lam Taran, Ajnala and Raya (or 
Narowal). The last, which separated by the Kiver Ravi from 
the rest of Amritsar was transferred to the Sialkot district in 
1367 , At the same time the Batala tahsil was added to the 
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Amritsar district from Gordaspur, but the arrangement was 
found to be inconvenient, and was objected to by the people. 
It was restored to Gordaspur in ISfJO. The boundaries of the 
three remaining tnhsils have not always been ns they now are. 
The villages immediately round Atari were included in the 
Lahore district up to 1854 when they were added to Amritsar 
during the first regular settlement. The south east of the 
present Amritsar lab ail, comas ponding roughly with the tikh 
taluqas of Sat hi ala and Butala, belonged to lain Taran while 
at the north end of the tahni there are groups of Villages, now 
in Ajnala and Tarn lUran which until 1854 were included in 
Amritsar, to straighten the tabsil boundaries which were very 
struggling and inconvenient and to bring all the Grand 
Trunk road below Amritsar city into the Amritsar talisii, various 
transfers of villages were made, but all beiore 1854 , and since 
that date the limits of the three tails.iIs which now form the 

district have reman- d substantially thu same, f rom 1848 to 

185 ft the district formed part ol the division controlled by the 
Commissioner of Lahore. In the loiter year a new division 
was formed with its headquarters at Amrit.ar and including the 
districts of Sialkot, Amritsar and Gurdaspur, Thin arrange* 
merit continued until November J 8 S 4 , when the Punjab Com¬ 
missi or was reorganised and theconiniisiionerships were reduced 
from ten to six. This threw Amritsar into the Lahore division. 

14. From the Punjab Mutiny Report it appears that the 
administrative importance of Amritsar was fully appreciated in 
the events of 1857 . Quit might be expected 
me Mutiny. tb turn the loyalty of the Kbalsa, It was a 

source of much uneasiness that the stronghold was occupied by 
:l detachment of the frftth Native Infantry with only 70 European 
Artillerymen. Captain Lawrence, Captain of Police, and Mr, 
Roberts, Commissioner, drove over on the ISth .May, immediate- 
lv after the disarming at- Meean Meer, to arrange for its safety. 
On their return to Lahore the following day, they represented 
to Brigadier CorbeH the urgent necessity for pushing a body of 
European foot into it. He instantly complied and, not with 1 * 
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standing tlie alarm ine events of that day elsewhere, half a 
company of the 81 st* Foot was run across the same uii»ht in 
fkkas or gigs, It entered Govindgarh peseta iily by dawn c f tlie 
lf>th. The 59 th still remained in ihe fort, but as soon as 
Europeans were available tlie toi-k their place. The 51 -th was 
disarmed hv Brigadier-General Nicholson, commanding the 
mobile column, on the 9 ih July, As soon as the outbreak 
occurred one of the first measures adopted by Mr, Cooper, 
Deputy Commissioner, was to provision fort Govindgnrh. This 
was rapidly and throughly effected without exciting any parti¬ 
cular notice, and the fort then became one of our trusty bul¬ 
warks, which it had not hitherto been, Mr. Mar Naehten, 
Assistant Commissioner, at the same time went out on the 
Lahore road to raise the country (a part of the Manjhal against 
any deserters who misht come by. Rewards were offered for 
any sepoy who had deserted ; th- latent martial spirt of the 
people was kindled into a flame ; and escape for a deserter was 
impossible for every village was a nest of hornet 4 for him. The 
temper of the people was one great cans? of the achievement 
which has made the Amritsar district famous in the annals of 
) 857 . On the Slat July a large body of disarmed sepoys 
appeared on the left bank of the Ravi, near Bal ferry asking for 
information as to the fords* The people's anxious attention 
was aroused. They diverted the sepoys foi a few hours with 
various pretences, while runners hastened away to the neighbour¬ 
ing tahsil of Ajnaia -and even on to Amritsar, Prem Math, 
tahuildar of Ajnaia quickly brought every available policeman 
he had, and i* was found that tlie men were the 6th- Native 
Infantry who had mutinied the previous day at Lahore, and, 
after committing four murders, had travelled across country, 
off the main lines of communication, forty miles in nineteen 
hours, A fight ensued i 150 men fell under the resolution of 
the villagers and police. By 4 p.m. Mr Cooper arrived with 
80ID3 80 horse accompanied by Sardar Jodh Singh, Extra 
Assistant, an old Sikli chieftain. The routineers hud escaped 
by a ford to an island in midstream. They were captured and 
executed next morning, forty-five having died during the night 
from fatigue and, exhaustion. 
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Many Sikhs, however, on service with their regiments in 
the North-Western Provinces, failed their country and their 
masters. Many wer drawn into the vortex of revolt, and after 
the fall of Delhi tried to steal home. A close search was made 
for them. When the regiments to which they belonged had 
murdered their officers the men were executed. In other cases 
they were punished by different terms of imprisonment. This 
operation was carried on, more or leas, throughout the Punjab 
hut it is here noticed as many of them had their hom's in this 
district. The usual amount of disaffection was found amongst 
the Hindustanis in the district, and the game precautions were 
adopted as elsewhere in resard to their letters, stoppage of the 
ferries, and the expulsion of vagrants and emissaries from 
Delhi. Mr. Aitchiaon, Assistant Commissioner, was despatched 
on two occasions into the interior to guard a river or to give 
confidence to a sub iivisioti, and Mr Cooper himself for many 
weeks remained out on patrol duty every night until past 
midnight. Captain Parkins, Assistant Commissioner, Lad 
charge of the recruiting department, and Mr. MacNagbten, 
Assistant CotOmibdoncr, showed considerable courage m the 
apprehension Of an incendiary named liLai II alia raj iringh an d 
in bis voluntary uxpeditL'in to Atari on May 14th to iaist; the 
country. Here he was willingly seconded by Diwan Narain 
Singh, the agent of Sardar Khan Singh, Atariw&la. A sepoy 
and a native doctor of the 35th Native Infantry were hanged 
at different times for seditious language The executions 
produced a marked change in the demeanour of the people and 
the moral effect of the presence of Geuurnl Nic 1 o Ison’s mobile 
column at different periods, aggregating about a mouth, was 
great. It might have been expected that the subscription to 
the six per cent loan from the wealthy cities of Amritsar audi 
Lahore, would have been large, Thu opposite was the case, 
Their contributions were inappreciable. Men worth half a 
crore of rupees offered a subscription of Ri i OOfi/-and others 
on the same scale. Their niggardly dist net of our Government 
spoke very unfavourably for their loyalty, and was in strong 
contrast with the eager co-operation of the rural population. 
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15 , The failure of the monsoon in 1808 and I 860 was the 
next event of note. Much distress was caused in the south of 
the district, particularly among the menial 
The surety classes, by the absence of rain ip these 

“kfL 68 *“ d two seasons. The presence of the city increased 

the difficulties of the district, for its reputed 
wealth made it a centre to which distressed persons were 
attracted both from British and foreign territory, and there 
were at one time many thousands of immigrants in the city and 
its neighbourhood, a sibilating wholly upon charity. Relief 
works such as roads from Tarn Taran to Jandiala, Vairowal, 
and Harike ferry, and from the city to Ajnala on which labour 
was paid at famine rites, were started. Houses from which 
the poor might be fed were opened in Amritsar city and at the 
taheils and the work of filling in the great ditch from which the 
materials for the ramparts had been excavated, and which was 
\ fruitful source of disease, was begun. Nearly 3,00b labourers 
a day were employed on this work alone. The works were 
brought to a close in April 1809 after winter rain had removed 
the cheif fear of famine, but had to be reopened in August when 
the monsoon again failed. This time the Ahluwaha Dhab, a 
morass in the centre of the city, was the relief work and from 
first to last nearly a lakh of labourers was employed on filling it 
up. The price of wheat rose to 9 ^ seers u rupee. At the time 
it was remarked that the attraction of high prices might tend 
to denude the district of stocks, and leave a tract naturally rich 
and self-supporting in a bad way when famine comes. Amritoar 
may now suffer from scarcity, which may react on the cattle on 
which so much depends, but it is uot likely with its pieseut 
advantages ever to suffer from actual famine. 
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SECTION C.— Population. 


1 . At the census of 1951 the provincial pressure of popu¬ 
lation per square mile of rural area was 209 , per square mile of 
sown area 420 , and per square mile of matured 
area 438 , The corresponding figures for this dis¬ 
trict were 527,546 and 539 , Amritsar stood third 
districts of the province ia absolute density and 
eighth and tenth respectively in relation to density on sown and 
matured area. 

The pressure of population varies considerably from t&hail 
to tahsil -588 people to the rural squar mile in Amritsar, 6-4 in 
Tarn Taran and 481 in Ajnnla, A clearer indication of the 
increasing strain on the natural resources of the district is given 
btf the pressure of population per square mi f e of cultivated area 
713 in Amritsar, 833 in Tarn Taran and 757 ip A j nala and as 
the following more detailed table shows this strain in not equally 
distributed throughout the district, ior the highest figure comes 
from the weakest tahail. 
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Fortunately however the two weakest circles in the district 
(The Sailab and Hitliar) have the smallest population although 
even among the weak there is a disparity between density and 
resources tor another circle of indifferent prosperity (the Bet 
Hangar of Tarn Taran tahsil) U densely populated The average 
number of persona living in a village is 851 in Amritsar tahsil, 
918 in Tarn Taran tahsil and 613 in Ajnala tahsil. 

These figures take no account of towns-Amritsar, Jandiah, 
Majitha and Snliaawtnd in Amritsar tahsil; Tarn Taran in Tarn 
Tjran tahsil; and Rmudas in Ajnak fcahiil. Taking rural and 
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urban area together density of population per square mile in the 
census of 1931 was 711, an increase of 143 people per square 
mile in fifty years. Amritsar city was the largest town in the 
province up to 1881 since when it has yielded first place to 
Lahore. In the fifty years between 1881 and 1931 the growth 
of the city has twice recorded a check (at the censuses of 1891 
and 1911) hut in the latest census leaped far ahead of anything 
previously reached. In the decade ending 1031 the population 
increased by two-thirds to 264-840. Natural increase alone 
does not account Tor this startling rise in which artificial causes 
like immigration have played a big part. The density of popu» 
lation per square tulle in the city is 24,844, which shows it to 
be a much more congested area than Lahore city where the 
density is only 15,352. 

2. Between the last two censuses the provincial population 
increased bv 13'9 percent while in the half-century ending in 

the same year 1931) the increase was 39*2 per 

Growth ami ' ' r 

cent. In these fifty years the population of 

Amritsar has grown much less rapidly and is now 
only 25 percent more than it was in 1881; but the rate of 
increase In the last decade (20‘2 percent), has been well ahead 
of the provincial pace and at the moment of writing there is 
every indication that the rata of increase has accelerated. The 
actual figures are as follows : 
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Plague and malaria ravaged the population hctween 11)01 
and lOil, and epidemics of plague and influenza impeded the 
natural increase in the following decade. 

Of this population of 1,117,000 tin round figures), 989,000 
are natives of the district, 101,000 are Panjabis of other dis¬ 
tricts, 26,000 come from State* ot other provinces and 1,000 
from foreign countries. On the other hand about l \ 0,100 
persona born in Amritsar were enumerated in the colony 
districts at the last census. This figure of course represents 
only emigrants of the first generation for any children horn in 
the district of adoption are counted as natives of that district. 

3. While tlic population as a whole has increased by 20’2 
per cent in the last dccado the increase is not uniform in all 
a^e-periods. The increase is nearest norma 1 

Distil bia twvn nt ° r 

P°pdff™ fry among people in the first ten years of life at 22 8 
per cent, is 29 ■ 8 among people between fifteen and 
forty. Among people between the ages of forty and sixty the 
increase is only 1G'4 per cent and the population over the age 
of sixty has declined by 7'9 per cent. There are 73 children 
under ten years and 14 persons over sixty to every hundred 
people between the sires of fifteen and forty. The following 
table shows the actual distribution by age of every thousand 
people. 
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In every hundred females of all ages there art 32 married 
females between the ages of fifteen and forty. 

In the provice as a whole there are 831 females to every 
thousand males. In Amritsar district, there are “99 (750 among 
natives of the district). The proportion h 75fl in the Amritsar 
tahsil* and 85 > in each of the other two tahaila. 
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4. The birth rate has varied daring the decade ending in 
1931 from 52 3 to 40 9 per thousand with an average of 47 -7 
(25 males and 2*2'7 females). This compares 

Vital statistics, v . r 

favourably with the provincial average or 42'3 for 
the same period and the distriat average at last settlement of 
43*2. The death rate for the decade was 33’3 (17’7 males and 
16*1 females) per thousand which compares unfavourably with 
the provincial average of 30. But at last settlement the dis¬ 
trict figures were relatively worse-55 per thousand with a 
provincial average of 43"6 Females have consistently fared 
worse than males but they have at least shown a steady im¬ 
provement. 


Details of the mortal effects of particular diseases and of 
afflicted person* will be found in the statistical tables in part 
B. Sixty per cent of all deaths are ascribed to Fevers which 
cover a multitude of ills. Blindness is still the most common 
Infirmity, 75 per cent of the infirm population being so afflicted. 
This is a very slight improvement on last settlement, hut the 
prevalence of affections of the eye not actually involving blind¬ 
ness is distressing. 

5. Infant mortality amongst Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims 
of all tribes is still very high. This mortality is due to unhygienic 
conditions. The tendency to neglect female children 
is disappearing. The prejudice against medical 
attention in oases of small-pox, khasra f and iorki 
still prevails notwithstanding the provision made by the 
municipality for the prevention and cure of such deseases 
by establishing an infectious diseases hospital. The 
custom of keeping the women in an ill-ventilated dark room of 
the house at the time of child birth is fast disappearing, Many 
of the women now take advantage of the maternity hospitals 
opened in the city. The superstition that some member of the 
fam ly must always remain with the mother of a child for 
thirteen days after its birth Mill persists. It is considered 
unlucky for a pregnant woman to visit other pregnant women 
near the time of delivery, but in the city where antenatal care 
is available this prejudice is dying. No child who is wearing a 


• Infant mortality 
anil blrib cut- 
lama. 
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charm (tsvia) is allowed to enter the room where a new-born 
child is lying. The new-born child is seldom removed from the 
room except in the evening. 

0. Of the district population (1,117,120) 560,637 are 
unmarried, 451,555 married and 104,928 widowed. Of the un¬ 
married 437,231 are below the age of fifteen 
and 111,355 between the ages of fifteen and forty. 
265,366 of the Muslim population of 624,076 are unmarried ; 
106,138 out of 300,051 Sikhs and 89,280 out of 174,392 Hindus. 

7. There are no marriage customs peculiar to the district. 
The age at which children are married depends much on the 
circumstances and the standard of education of the 
M ° im ' LUi “ lin,i parents, but it is usually between the ages of four* 
teen and twen’y among the agricultural classes. The practice 
of taking money, or valuable?, in exchange for an eligible 
marriageable girl has ceased to be common, on account of 
public reprobation and economic depression. Large sums are 
spent on marriages by the J&ts and 14a j puts and arc a frequent 
cause of debt, A man will moitoge half hia holding rather 
than allow his sen to pass the age at which he should be married. 
The bargain of betrothal is always concluded through a go- 
between, usually the village barber, and is the real contract of 
marriage. The actual ceremony follows three or four years 
later. 

Among the Hindus marriage is regarded as a sacred 
religious duty and therefore a special importance is attached to 
it. Marriage customs have undergone hardly any 
change since the last edition of the Gazetteer. 
There are the following stages 

(i) the betrothal or the engagement ceremony, which takes 
place generally through the priest and the barber, both 
of whom are important figures on such occasions ■ 

(if) the submission of the iaha chithtfii, the lette. informing 
the bridegroom's parents of the auspicious date fixed 
for the marriage ; 
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(Hi) the barat or marriage procession, which is given a cordial 
reception by the bride’s party at her residence and 
entertained hospitably according to their means ; 

(iv) the lagan or going round the sacred fire several times 
while holy mantras are chanted by Brahmins. This is 
the most essential and an indispensable ceremony, 
which makes the marriage bonds permanent and 
indissoluble ; 

(tf) the mi Ini which comes either before or after the lagan 
according to the traditional custom observed by the 
families concerned. On this occasion ornaments, cash 
and other presents of the kind are offered by the bride’s 
parents to the bridegroom and his parents and rela¬ 
tives ; and 

(vij the doli, the sending away of the bride to the brid- 
groom's house along, v ,ith the dowry. 

Some picturesque detail is added by the following 
account taken from an old edition of the abstract of customary 
law. “Some two or three months before the marriage, the girl's 
father sends for the horoscope of the hoy and with its assistance 
a lucky date and moment for the marriage is decided by the 
pandit. Information of this lucky date and moment is then sent 
to the boy’s parents and both sides begin to make preparations. 
Then between eleven and twenty one days before the date thus 
fixed, a Brahman is sent to the boy's parents. He takes with 
him a letter, called saha chithlhi, and a set of clothes (tttcfir) as 
well us some ornaments. The date is again mentioned in this 
letter. On the arrival of the Brahman the hoy's father gathers 
together his brotherhood. A square is traced with flour on the 
ground by a Brahman, On this squre a stool is placed on which 
the bov is seated, texts being recited by Brahmans. The letter 
and other things received from the girl’s house are put into the 
boy's lap. The letter is then opened and read in the presence 
of the Assembly. Between three and seven daye before the 
date the ceremony of Ul charhatva is performed. This consists 
of the boy and girl b iag bathed in the pretence of the females 
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of their brotherhood t who nth oil oo the child’s head, This 
ceremony is performed in the villages of the boy and the girl, 
but if a river lies het ween it is not celebrated in the case of the 
boy till after the river is crossed. On the date fixed for the 
marriage, or earlier if required by the distance between the 
villages of the boy and the girl, the boy’s father forms a process¬ 
ion {burnt) and starts with it towards the girl's village The 
distinctive mark of the boy on this occasion is the sehra or (lower 
garland round hia forehead. As soon as the girl’s relations see 
the procession arriving, ao r: ie of them are sent out to meet the 
marriage party and to take it to the halting place already fixed 
upon. In the evening the ceremony of palm. is performed. 
Male relatives of both sides meet outside the vilhge and 
representatives from each aide embrace each other, A dinner 
is given to the marriage party and the boy is taken to the house 
of the eirl's father. The tnnrriagc then takes place and ceremonv 
called phera or circumambulatidh,, d the sacred fire is completed. 
This is the m »st essential ceremony and it is this that makes 
marriage union indissoluble. For this purpose a canopy support¬ 
ed on four sticks is erected in the conrtyard of the ho ise of the 
girl’s father. Under this canopy the boy and the girl are seated 
each on a kh'ira (basket with bottom upwards). On the ground 
between the two kftarat sand is spread and on this wood of the 

dhak or bet tree is piled a* fuel and lighted. One corner of the 

outer cloth of the boy is then tied to that of the girl 
and they are made to walk round the fire four times, 

the bov leading on three occasions and being led 

by the girl on the fourth. During all this while 
mantras are recited by the Brahmans, but the married pair are 
silent. After the phera ceremony is over, the bride and the 
bridegroom are taken inside the house where the boy is inspected 
by the females and jokes are exchanged. Uti the date fixed 
for the return of the marriage party which is usually tile second 
or third day after its arrival (atscordiae to the wishes aod means 
of the girls’ father) the articles that from the dowry are gathered 
together and showi to f he marriage party as wall as to the girl’s 
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brotherhood. On this occasion the bridegroom’s father gives 
the logit (menials; their perquisites and distributes alms. The 
boy is again called inside the house of the bride's father and 
the dowry given to him The marriage party with the bride 
then returns to the bridegroom’s house. Muklatca, or the bring¬ 
ing home of the bride, follows when the girl becomes adult. Co¬ 
habitation do-s not Labe place till alter the mukfawa if both the 
parties are of full age, this ceremony is performed on the Bame 
occasion a-) the marriage itself ; otherwise it is completed during 
the first or third year of the marriage, but never during the 
second year. For this purpose a few days after her arrival at 
the bridgegroom’:; house, the bride is sent back to her parents 
and the groom go i?s there for the second time to fetch her. On 
this occasion same more articles are presented by the gill's 
latnily, The Ary a Samajists, as well as other Hindus of advanced 
views do not strictly observe all these ceremonies, with the 
exception of the o i ecu in *m halation of fire, which is essential in 
all cases.” 

Early marriages are becoming a thing of the past. . The 
Hiudus havi now a much fuller realisation of their duties of 
educating their children and equipping them to earn their liveli¬ 
hood before they are married, English education, modern 
culture, and ordered change in almost all directions (including 
social legislationj have produced a marked effect upon their 
minds witn ike result t*.at early marriages have been greatly 
discouraged, and widows havj begun to remarry in larger num¬ 
bers among certain sections of the community, mostly among 
the Arya aamajiuLti uud the Braiim Samaj is is, who are the 
followers of Kaja liarn Alohan Hay, The orthodox Hindus still 
adhere tenaciously to tneir old notions in this respect and regard 
widows remarriages as not only derogatory to their self-respect 
but also subversive of the basic tenets of Hindu religion. The 
dowry system, under the tyranny of which the parents of gtfjg 
are groaning, is an evil which inspite of strenuous efforts is 
assuming even larger proportions than two decades ago. Certain 
sections of the community including most of the females support 
the custom of demanding and fixed dowry before mvriage on 
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the ground that as daughters are denied succession under Hindu 
Law they should njt lose what they can got on the occasion ©f 
marriage, The custom is however generally regarded as un¬ 
desirable and there is no doubt but that with intellectual 
advance the state of affair-, will improve. 

lir) The Anandform of marriage has been observed since the 
tar 1 1 .-I days of Sikh am and i3 mention <;»i in the RaJtfnuma 
of Bliai Daya Singh (one of the original live 
B t- loved < nr a whom Guru Gooind Singh baptized 
with hie own ha ids); m Battan Singh’s Panth Prakvsh, written 
in 1809; in Prctu Smuarag and in Suraj Prakash (b ub written 
in the hret half of the 19th century) It was legalised in luOd 
by the Anaud A Uniage Act, 

(a^ Sikh boyo and girls ar - mar/led when they are grown 
up, and have reachad maturity. 

(b) The ceremony cl betrothal is not estCLtial. When it 
takes place it id a very simp! a aifa r. A few relations of the 
boy arc invited by the parents of the girl, and a kirpan and 
some sweats arc given to tlnm for the boy. This meeting of 
chosen friends is held with the Holy Book in their midst. 

Cc> The convenience of both parties is consulted, and a 
day is hied for performing the ceremony of marriage. 

(d) After a prayer the bridegroom (with no particular signs 
on him except a garland j goes with a party ot friends and 
relatives to the house of the bride, where a similar party is 
ready to receive them. The lime chosen is usually in the 
evening, Both parties approach each other from opposite 
directions, singing hymns of welcome and joy. When they are 
face to face, someone of them stupa forward and off ere prayer. 
Then they embrace each other and separate. 

In the morning a congregation ia farmed with the Holy 
Book in their midst. Both parties sit together and listen to 
the music of Asa-di-Var. When the music is over, the bride 
and the bridegroom are seated facing the Book, the bride being 
on the left of the bridegroom. Anybody in the congregation 
Can perform the marriage ceremony. The officiating person 
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a?ka the couple and tli'-fr parents to stand up, and, leading them 
in prayer, asks God's tale sing upon (he occasion. Then he 
addresses A«couple individually, pointing out to them their 
duties tow mis each other, toward > their families, their society 
and their religion. The ideal placed before them ia that they 
should become one in spirit : 

“They are not wife and husband who t nly sit together; 

Rather are they wife and husband who have one spirit in 
two bodies.” 

They are asfc+d to mould their conjugal relations on the 
model laid down in the Epithslamium of Gur u Ram Dase, which 
is a part of the marrive servi e. In it t] e Guru mentions four 
stops in the development of a life of Inv- i Rear; Love, Restraint 
and Harmony, 

When the partit;- low tl.ci. heads iu acknowledgment, the 
scarf of the bridegroom vs give * into tht hand of ihe br.de, and 
they shind up and listen to the strains ol music : 

*T attach myself to thee. 

Leaving all my relations as bitter, bitter, 

I c<»me to cling to thte” 

Then one by one the four stanza* of Guru Rumdass 
Epithnlanlimn, call d Lavan, are read out of the TI. Iv Ro-ok, 
and after each reading the couple ^o round the Roik, the bride* 
groom leading the bnd<', sveenn j allied by the music of the same 
Ftanza ■*' it’ by th" mu*it*'nns # Each time they return to their 
planes and bow their heads. Then the muab ians Slug thesis 
staezap of the AnauJ, ami the persons who is performing the 
nvarriojte offers praters of thanksgiving in which the whole 
congregation joins. After that K»rah Pound i* distributed 
and tie ceremony cotrufs to au end with tie a’landifg of the 

COUpli'. 

(e) Th" same ceremony is peformed at the marriage of a 
widow or widower. 

if, Both parties in rumiage are expected to le baptized. 

l*n Polygamy is discouraged, eud biKhfc ait enjoined to b? 
faithful to one w;fe. 
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(»i) Among Muslima marriage generally takes place at a 
age than among Hindus when the bridge groom and the bride 
have attained the age of puberty . It is performed 
by the mkah ceremony and takes the form of a 
civil contract in which the parties undertake to fulfil their 
respective parts. At the time of nikah, the mthr or dower 
which the bridegroom hue to j ay to the bride is fixed Some¬ 
times the marrirge Is performed Through accredited agents 
specially authorised to act on behalf of an absent party. In 
the case of minors their legal guardians act for 1 hi m. M?triage 
is not contracted with a woman who according to Mohammadan 
persona) law falls within the prohibited degrees After the 
ceremony of marriage the bride is sent in a procession to the 
bouse if the b rid geg room, N:-xt day he gives a fea.-?t to the 
relatvea and friends and also entertains the poor. This feast 
ia called teaiiata, 

8. OS per op fit of the poj illation regard Punjabi na theic 
mot ertongue. The dialect vari*» from district to district. 

Language. an ^ it is possible, after some acquaintance with 
the accent of the Amritsar jat, to tell that a man 
comes from the Rechna Hoab across the Ravi, or from th? Biet 
^h on tic other side of the Reas, But tl e Punjabi of the 
Mpijha is s«3.1 to be as pure as any Punjabi spoke in the 
province. Hip purest dhdeet in the district is spoken by the 
Sikh Jits o+Tarn reran, I he Mu! ammadans, though speak* 
mg Punjabi, are mote given to intersperse Persian words picked 
up from the educated classes, and all races have begun to adopt 
a- pa t ot their own language the English and Hindustani words, 
Inch rhey bear aboutlhe court-, and which are io constant 
,lM ' ?Q judicial and revenue procedure. Punjabi is aho the 
Ivi-m >g 0 f the pec pi > of Amrit-ar city, i hough, of course, what 
! h v *p*ak is o -fc so pure as what is heard among the Jats, For 
miK* detailed information the census reports should be 
consulted. 
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9 Tabk no - 15 in VoJume B gives the figures f or the 
principal castes and tribes of the district with details of se* 
Tribes bail - and religion. It would be out of place here to 

ca3lIS attempt a minute historical account of each tribe 

Many of them are found all over the Punjab, and their renw! 
sentatives in Amritsar are distinguished by no IccaJ pecu|]«jl 

f 1 ^ u 'L Wi ” Bumce t0 S 1 ™ * tn'ef account of the chief 
land holding mbes, of whom the following are i n Am Hi * 

^hfied as Agricultural Tribes within the meaning of the Pu n j ab 
Abena ton of Land Act:- A rain, A wan, Dogar, Gujfar T fl * 

S^d 0llj L ° bariR> mhh> M ° ghat ' Pflthan > Quiaiehi, Rijp nt * 

Much of what follows is reproduced from a fifty,, ear 

account with uio! rn additions to the narrative tnd reviairf 
statistics. ,1WQ 

The most important of these is the Jat, but this j 9 a 
wide term and includes classes between which there is ofttn^ 
The jata, strong contrast. The commonest is ihe Sikh Jut 

but Muslim Jate are also a strong element in *iL 
community, A Sikh Jat will not ordinarily\ pea k of } 
Muhammadan Jats of a neighbouring village ss Jar s . u uj 
hewd] describe himself as a “Zambiar” by which h-, 

Sikh Jat, hut he will describe his Muhammadan J 4t ndvhh * * 
&s a "Musilman", even though he may be himself a u t .* f 
same got a 3 the Muhammadan, Not that he denies the title f 
the latter to be a Jat, but in common speech he restricts the 
term Jat loculnvitors following the Sikh frith. The total 
number tfJats rein mod at the Census of 1931 w a » 248S14 
This is 22-2 per cent of the total population, and 3 0 per ecu i 
of the rur.il population. Their importance is better appreciated 
from agricultural statistics In the settlement just connimJi 
of 101,707 landowners in rural Amritsar 98 369 were Sikh J t * 
and 14.RB3 Muslim Ja s. The stronghold of the Sikh JaJil 
that part tf the district which is known as he Manjha Thii 
is a term which is sometimes loosely u-ed to denote the wholl 
of tbe upper put of the Bui Doab, as diatinguiehed from the 
Malm, tbe country lying ,outk of tbe Sutlej, and including 
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most of Ludhiana, Patiala, Ferozepore an(5 part of Jullundur. 
But a Pikb -Tat of Amriwar in speaking of the Manjba refers 
more particularly to that part of the Tarn Tarnn taheil which 
lies below the old road from Ataii fco Goindwiil and to ike 
Kfl&uf and part of the Chunian tah^ils of Lahore, Ajnala is not 
counted in the Moiijha, nor, properly speaking, ie the 
Amritsar tahsik Now that the old bedshahi road lias keen 
giipeiaeil ky Ihc Grand Trunk Road, the limits of the Manjlia 
hnpfl j in common ap&pcli, been ahA the whole of tbat 

part of the Amritsar district which lies <m the right of a 
traveller towards JalUmdnT on tile fi'Cand Trurk Roa , 

is spoken of as the Manjha, Jullundur and E&pUTthalo are 
spoken of as ihe Doabs; an\thing heyond that is vaguely 
termed the Matwa; the Sialltot district is "darya par' or "Ravi 
pflr"; and different parts of the Amritsar tahHUrc retried to 

by to t-n Honing the nam' < ! some central ullage, soch as 
“Majitha hi tataf >' or “Mahto k\ The Gurdoapur 

district, through in the upper part of th« Bm Honh, is never 
hold to b» part of the Manjha In short the Sikh -Tat of 
Amritsar, in speaking of the Maujha, may bit under&tocd to 
exclude the Bangar of Amritsar tahsil, the JandiaU aiudndge, 
the nahri country round Amritsar (whete Kambohs and mb- 
cellanoous tribes become most uunv'roua), and lie Ajf nhi tsihail 
where there is a strong admixture of Muhammadans (Araina, 
Jits and Rajputs), who arc so numerous in the riverain tract. 
The Sikh Jatf, of whom Hit Minjha Sikhs or* 1 the pick, arc the 

fifi-stolt ® Amrftinr peasantry. In physique they are inferior 
to no race of peasants in tho province, and among them are 
men who in any country iu tho world would be deemed fine 
spmftana of the human race. The Sikh J at is generally tall 
and muscular, with well shaped limbs, erect caning®, and 
stron-ilv marked and handsome features. They are frugal and 
iudWrlous; though not intellectual, they have considerable 
shrewd ne«s in the Hinary affair* of life, and ate outspoken 
nn l p Sscsu-il of umiiual iodspendenco of character. They are 
certainly lit:p oits, heir natural stubbornness leading them to 
p_Tittrv*re in a case long after all chance of success is gone; but 
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at Ihs same tlms tliey ire perlmp> as honest and -imple a race 
as is to be found in India, for the filter appaktrift, com toon in 
thofaw courts, id conventional, and hardly indicative of moral 
depravity. They make admirable soldierwhen well led, 
inferior to no Indian .roops, with morn dogged courage than 
dash, steady in the held, and trustworthy iu difficult circum¬ 
stances. In private life nicy are not remarkable for chastity, 
and they are largely addicted to the use of intoxicating drugs 
or spirits. The women are inferior in physique to the men 
and age sootier, probably from the effects of early marriages, 
and are not remarkable lor beauty. Hut they hive the sane 
industrious habits as the men an I make excellent housewives, 
frugal and careful in management; and exercise a very c insider 
able amount of influence in the family. That the basic 
characteristics ol the race lur» not changed) is evident from 
Mr. Mackarquhar a ssekb in his assessment reports! “Shrmvd 
and assertive, yet ignorant and easily led, every enterprise 
finds in him a potential recruit. At his b :st abroad, he is a 
dullard at home. ILs lusty brutality sees nothing attractive 
in spending its energy on ini proved farming and reacts from 
the mono ionj oi tkerur.d round in individual violence or us 
the instrument of mass agitation march, i and murder arc 
endemic in the Manjha. iiut tin; turbulem qualities fur which 
the village offers no safety-valve, stive very well under dis¬ 
cipline in other spheres. As a line soldier and a successful 
pioneer the Jat is widely known. And in the evening of lilts no 
returns home from America, from Australia, from the tfar i£ asS t 
or from the army, to exorcise lus pitiless commercial instincts 
and invest his earnings for further profit at the expense of hie 
untraveiled brothers. The Muslim Jat is a mellower onatactci 
with no outstanding assets. J ’ l in Amritsar uiAu tuu Outn J Al 
“is a more sensible auu souu fellow than h cons,a , u t h 
Tarn Taran Man j ha. U» mind is m«rahi*uwu a, i&k 
property of every agitator, lie is readier to di, c. n s eu<r 
into profitable channels and 1ms made a considerable saccess of 
commercial enterprises far beyond the border i of the district.” 
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A list of the different subdivision of Jata and their dis- 
triburion by tah*i!s, will be found in Table 1 . 

cl Jltt, 

(a) the Sindhu Jabs are the strongest clan in the district. 
They are foind in detached villages in all three tahsile, but 
TlwSUietiij. mU * ter especially strong in the south-east corner of 
Tarn Taraa, The central vil'age of this group is 
Sirhali Kalau, aid from this they 'live founded and peopled 
the ring of villages which he round it. Here they hold thirty* 
two villages. This part of the tahsil was formely known as the 
Khara Manjha, a bleak treeless tract with deep brackish wells, 
a eoil sometimes poor and sandy, but generally hard and uu* 
promisin ", and an uncertain rainfall. Canal irrigation has now 
changed the appearance of the country and the system of 
cultivation to some extent, but still the soil yields a small 
return, and holdings being small, the Sindh us have always taken 
eagerly to military service. Hardly a family but has one or 
mote members in the army, the Burma Military ['dice or in 
service in Hong-Kong or the Straits Settlement*. Military 
service is traditional among the Sin dims, and from this tribe 
the Sikhs drew many of their best men. They are the best 
specimens of the Manj ha Jat wnich the district can ahow. Men 
on service find it ea^v to dispose of their land by mortgage 
during their absence. It is easily redeemed out of savings on 
their return, and in every Village there are pensioners who are 
only too ready to take it up, and &i vance money an it. The 
dan is found in some strength in the neighbouring corner of 
the Kesur tahsil, and also across the Sutlej in F croze pore, but 
there is no other collection of of Sindhu villages Amritsar. The 
Sindhu of the Sirhali iiaqa have an ancient feud with the 
Pannuna of Naushahra and Chaudhriwala, which is said to have 
arisen out of a murder by a Sirhali man of a Pannuo couaec* 
tion by marriage. The two dans arc nw good enough friends 
but still intermarriages never take place between the Pennons’ 
of these two villages and the Sindhu* of the Sirhali neighbour* 
hood. Neither clan will give or take a bride from the other.' 
There is no well known family belonging to this dan. The 
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SlikIHus are imImpendent and not much given to abide bv rhe 
law jiml their headmen have little authority. Muhammadan 
otoaems are very rare* 


(bj The next strongest clan is that of the Gifs. They are 
known as excellent and hardworking cultivators. They hold 
rhe cin. about twenty-five villages h whole or pan in 

Tara Taran, but they are senttered all through 
the fcahsd. They muster strongest in the Amritsar tahsd n lr 
Majitlia, and it is to this clan that the Majitha Sardai- li u 
descendants of Sardar Des* Singh, and the Hobble S But, 
Smgn, member Council of State, of Naushahra belong. Ma* 
and AUjitha an 1 Bohian Kalan (part! in the Amritaar' tshsil 
and Dhotiaum lam iaran are the largest settlements of Uiis 
clan. Ike Oils of Nag are Muhammadans, but atu exceli nr 
ouldvaturs, and get all they can out of their bad, while those 
of Dhotiau (who are Sikhs) are remarkably fine specimen ot 
the Manjha Jat, and are often found taking service, 

(cj The Dhtlluns are found most m the Manjua, in iict 
along with the Sindh us, the (ids. Pannuns, Aulakhe and Sidh.n 
TWrauu™. thL V take U P nearly the whole of the ^nib* 
proper. But the Dhillons ha further up ih P 
Tam larau tadsil, in the upper half of H, the country , B which 
the Bhangi mtl was once supreme. They hold twenty nigh* 
Whole villages and parts of others, and many of their vil laves 
are among the largest in the tahail, fluc h M Kairon, Badri 
Gaggobua, Pan; war, Ohabai, Dhand, Koaej, Gandiwind, &arai 
Amanat khan and Leian, All these are typical Manilla villages 
and supply many reernita to the army, especially Dhand an j 
Kairon. In the other tahsils the cian Is more scattered, but 
they are fairly among in the Amritsar Hangar, and across lht 
Beas in EapurthaJa, The Amritsar Dhilfons say thev catlie 
originally , from the Manjlu, but this is doubtful. They 
intermarry with bigots except with the Bale. The story in 
that a family bard, or mimsi , from a Ohillon village was refuse! 
help, when in difficulties in the Bal country, and In revenge 
eursei the whole Bal oka, Miratis were in those days more of 
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a power than they arc now, and the Dhillon clan took up the 
feud, which survives to this day in the refusal to intermarry. 
The Dbillons of Amritsar, who live alongside the Bala of the 
Sat hi ala ifoqa, do not carry the feud further than this, but those 
of the Manjha will not eat or drink in a Bal village, or from 
the same dish as a Bal. Mirasis of course keep up the feud, 
too. Among the Dhillons the Pan]war sardars are outstanding. 

(d> Randhawas come next. They are hardly met with 
in Tarn Taran, but are very strong all along the Batata border, 

Tb* lUfidhEwu, * B,i down tte fian dridgem the Amritsar tahsiJ, 
especially near llehta and as for as Kathunangal. 
They are the strongest got in the Amritsar tahsil and hold 
thirty-nine villages. Many of them are Mu ha mm a lane, and 
until lately very many of them wers Suits nis, but these are now 
fewer than they were. They rank high as cultivators, and 
cane-growing is a speciality in their country. Several leading 
men in the time of the Sikha belonged to this got. 

(e) The Aulakh Jats are most numerous in the Ajnala 
tahsiJj but there is also a cluster of nine villages round Shabaz- 

nwAaiUdu. P ur in Tarn I arao, held by this clan. Though 
quite a small village, dhabazpur is well known, 
and the c mer of the Manjha in which it lies takes its name 
from the village and is generally known as lt shabazpur k : taraf*. 

But it is round Kohala in Ajnala that the Autskhs are met with 
in Strength and their chief villages are Kohala, Kohali, Lopoki 
Cbiwinda Kburd and Kalao, Sladoki, Barer and Chogawan' 
Their leading men are not above the yeoman class, but at one 
time furnished three of the aaildars of that part of the tahail- 
Massa rmgh, Darab Khan and Bda Singh. The larger portion 
of their country is profusely irrigated by the Upper Bari Doab 

Canal, and they are a prosperous a nd well-to-do clan, though 
with small holdings. ® 
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(f) The Ohaliils own sixteen villages near Sheron Bagha in 
Amritsar. The best known member of the tribe was the late 
nechfthiis Sardar Bahadur Arjan Singh, C.l.E , who held a 

jagir worth Rs. 2.800 per annum, 2,500 kanals of 
land in Tarn Turau tahsil, and 10 squares in the Lyallpur 
district. He was an Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of 
the First Class, an is3istant Collector and Sab-Registrar, Pre*i» 
dent of the Local Board of Tarn Taran, a Fellow of the Punjab 
University, a Member of the Council of the Aitchison College 
and a Provincial Darbari. 

(g) The Sidhnshold. round Atari and Shakos, fourteen 
villages in all. The Atari family belong to this clan, and a 
Thesidhu, notice of the family will be f und further on. 

They have few representatives in other parts of 
the districts, their country bring mostly in the Ferozepore 
district, where t hey hold the entire south and west of Moga, 
the M. hraj villages, the greater part- of southern Muktear and 
nttmeroua villages in the sandy tracts of the Ferozepore and 
Zira t:ihails. They trace their descent from Baja Jaieal, a Manj 
Rajput, from one of whose descendants, Barar, have sprung the 
ruling families of Patiala, Nabba and Jind. Other details of 
the Sidhu dau, also known as the Barars in Ferozepore, will be 
found in the Gazetteer of the Ferozepore district, where the dan 
is of the first importance. The Sidhus of Amritsar are almost 
entirely Sikhs and live in the Tarn Taran tahsil, 

(h) The Bal Juts hul l the large villages of Bal Khurd and 
Kalan near the city, besides Sa thia la, But ala, Jodhe and Bal 

oii.cr gets of Serai, in the Hangar of Amritsar, and twenty- 
J***. three villages in all. The Pan turn Jats, who have 

spread from the Doabs, own seven large estates in the Maujha, 
including Nsushuhra and Chaudriwala 'ILe principal village 
of the China Jats ia Bar Seh China, near Raja iiim&i, in Ajnala. 
The Sadal Jats all inhabit the Amritsar Tutsi 1. The Bhulhus 
are a fairly numerous [clan and with the Mans and part of 
the tiers, have the honour of being known as ash or original 
Jata, all others having enrolled themselves in the great tribe 
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of Jata fit a Ifiter date. No eathfactoiy explanation is forth- 
coming 28 to why all the Hera are not ranted aa originals, nor 
3 b it aleftr whether any particular village or family belongs to the 
ordinal clan or not, TheBbargns hold the large Tillages of 
Khifiln (Khurd and Kalan) in Ajnaia tshsi), They and the 
Sohala, inhabiting the village of that name in Tarn Taran, 
enjoy the reputation of being among the most lawless in the 
district. The Kangs hold a compact cluster of Tillages near 
I am Taran, chief among which are Kang, Kalla and Mai Chak. 
The Jhawara Jats of Mattewa! and the neighbourhood and the 
Mahil J a t s of Ajnaia are not now classed separately in the 
census returns. 

The lnnd-cwing Rajputs of the district me all Muben roa 
dans. No viltope is owned by any dan calling thfmsehea 
RufpiUi Rajputs and professing the Hindu religion. The 

rhipf dans are Bhatti, Ohsuhan, Nam. and Slanj. 
TV-* 'Mhft Rajput landowner? in the dis'rict. Many 
MahflnvT'adanFi call themselves Rajputs, who Vy birth have no 
cla-m to tV name. This is probably the cafe mostly with the 
Rajpnt- residents iu the city, who number shout 6,000, but 
these are not landowners, being for the most pert ’abouxere, or 
following miscellaneous occupations, Among the lond owning 
das*e« Rajputs are found most in Ajnaln a’org the river bank. 

I 7 mm Did Ttajpiitan and fnayatpur, as f r r as Fatta near 
Bhindi AuTakh the proprietors are almost all Bajputa. and 
tht'o gheut i i.p tahsil they hold about 10 per cent cf the 
cultivated ar*a They have all the faults commonly found 
omong Muhammadan Rajputs, of which pride and indolence are 
the chief They take a low* rank as cultivators, and are much 
given to employing Amins and o her industrious classes to 
cultivate their land, with the result that many of the latter 
have acquired occupancy rights in Rajput, villages. They arc 
not, as a rule, prosperous, at least in Ajnaia, and are often 
deeply in debt, but it is nearly always abservable that one or 
two leading man, in each village, are distinctly well-to-do, and 
make an income by lending money to their brethren. I n 
A'&ritsif tbi/are better off and have larger holdings. Their 
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di'i f villages in that tahsil are Bhorchi, Fateh par, Malow&l 
Rhjihha, Sadhar, Ajaibwali, and Ibban, and in Torn Tarac,’ 
P.iLisaur, liliarowal, Ofal, an j Bhaini. Traces of the former 
supremacy of Rajputs are to be seen in the cases where they 
enjoy ft Udukdari allowance exacted by them in their capacity 
as superior owners from neighbouring communities of Jats or 
Kamboha who were originally settled by the Eajputs as tenants, 
but who have come to be recognized as having almost full 
rights of ownership. 

The Kambobs take quite the 6rflt rank as cultivators in the 
district. Thesr industry is proverbial, and they seem to get 
Xambohs, more out of the land than even the Jats They 

are found principally to right and left of the 
Grand Trunk Road, on either side of Jandiala, their beat 
villages being Bahoru, STisrampur, Nawapind, ^ragarh, Thottan 
and Jahangir. The Muhammadans among them are hardjv 
distinguishable from Arams, and the Sikhs ary iu ever) way 
aim liar to the Jats. They take the pahal and reverence the 
siime Gurus, and observe the same customs. [ n appearance 
they are usual >y shorter and more thick-set than Jats, with Jess 
pronounced futures, and altogether show less breeding, Thev 
have their go*j just ns the Jats have (the chief are M a role. Josfin 
hthI Jan |j and marriage within the gut is forbidden Butt he v 
never tru ry outside the tribe, with Jats or other Sikhs, an d 
even with thy -Saiius of the JJoaba they have no connection 
lti 3 prohiblv only within the last hundred years that they 
have come to be recognized as owners of land in Amritsar and 
that in former limes the highest status they cculd espirc to 
wa* that of tenants with some right of occu panev in the laud 
on which they had been settled, and bad broken up. There 
are numbers of 1 hem in the city, where they excel rs matket 
gardeners, but tU nty Kamboha are often in debt and are not 
80 Prosperous as those living in the villages. Like Arafos 
they are easily induced to leave home by the hope of extra 
profit aa cultivators in canal-irrigated tracts, and they ha - 

been found most ready to go as settlers to the waste lands on 
rhe Hienab Cana!, where they have kept up their reputation as 
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cultivators. At home they are generally found cultivating as 
tenants iu several village* round their own, and, having little 
land of their own, and being given to multiplying fast, they 
are willing to pay a high rent. As peasant farmers they are 
unsurpassed, being earefnl of their land and their cattle, and 
never sparing of themselves. However, beyond this they 
seldom rise. Their wits are thick and education among them 
is rare, but, when enlisted, they make good soldiers. 

Arsine have many of the good qualities of the Eamhohs, 
hping imhistrifliia and frugal, but with less enterprise. In every 
A rain village there are many names still borne 

Arams n * 

on the record, though the owners have for many 
vears been absentees. They show best as cultivators of 
irrigated, and especially thahi lands, their style of cultivation 
being on a sWI scale. Each Aram Li eagf r to leave his holding 
separated off and in his own management, and vjien he has 
got this done, be divides off his fields into small compartments, 
in which with the most ca T eful industry he will cultivate 
vegetable and other produce needing constant hand labour and 
watching, such as no other irihe will take the trouble to 
perform Every tiling with the Arain U on a small niggling 

scale, and he is apparently devoid of ambition. Their expenses 
are usually small, and they have few luxuries, yet they are 
almost all more or less in debt, though raiely deeply involved. 
Military service is practically closed to them and they are 
seldom educated Not one in a hundred of the Arains in 
Amritsar ia liura'c* They are content to do as their fathers 
did be'ore them and do not care to rise. They are found all 
t the district, sometimes as owners, often as occupancy 
mta, ami frequently as tenants-at-will paying high rents, 
'd Kit a » hnd Gujarpur are the beat known Arain villages 
: Ka irabad Butbangarh, and Daud in Amritsar, 

. ,** i\aUiit.b > rnins were once of some position, and one 
JAm.iv bc.d a jagir, but they are now of little importance, 
i.uuud the city they are especially numerous, being attracted 
by rh : market for fruits and vegetables there; they not un- 
freq :eutly come to grief by engaging to pay higher rente than 
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they cbti afford, But it is in AjDala that they arc moat fomd. 
In Raja Simsi and Cbamiati, under the Snrdars, and in Kamdan. 
on the Malian v*s laud, they figure largely as tenants with or 
without aright of occupancy, and there iaqniie a colo: v of 
them in the Sailab circle below Bhindi Saiadan. Much uf the 
rich market garden cultivation in Talla and Saurian is due To 
the Arain tenants, and their own village® of Chak Misri Khan, 
Vairoki, Mohleki, Bhilowal and Bhaggupur are models of careful 
farming on a large scale, and of the ordinary type. 

The ether tribes found owning land need but little 
mention, Dogars own but few villages, such as Hlialaipur in 
Tarn Taran, Khankot and Talwaudi in Amritsar 

EST and * fe * fltjar Ihe Sakki in Ajnala, They are of 
tribei. nothing like the importance of the Dogars in the 

Bet of Ferozepore. Gujara are fewer still, and thrse 
who are shown in the census returns are mostly covekeepers 
and dairy men in the city. They are easily recognized by 
their sharp features, bare heads, long black straight hair and 
by the peculiar pattern of dark green checked loin cloth which 
they affect, Sheikhs and Salads do not often figure as owners 
of laud. The Saiad village of Bhindi in the Ajnala riverain 
is the best known, Khatris and Aroras usually appear as 
as purchasers. The principal Khatri sections arc the Bunjahi, 
darin, Charzati, Jausan, JarnmuQ, Khanue, Kapur and Mal- 
hotra. And among the Aroras the principal are Uttaradhi, 
Gtijrati and Dakhana. 

The chief tribes of village menials will be noticed in the 
next chapter. In speaking of the industry of the J a t£ and 
Cimhra* othcr agricultural classes, wo are often apt to give 
email credit to the industry of the Chuhras, who 
are absolutely indispensable to the landowners as agricultural 
labourers, aud who perform an immense Amount or field labour 
for a very slender and precarious wage. The Jat and the Kara boh 
may be industrious in the extreme, bat their industry would 
be of little avail in tilling the area of land at present und-r 
cultivation m the district, if it were not for the help they obtain 
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from the Chuhra*. On the latter rails a large share of the 
labour of preparing the land for the crop, and the whole work 
of manuring it, and much thankless labour is performrd bv 
them in irrigating it during e be cold winter nights. When 
harvest time comes round mo- of the reaping and winnowing 
falls to the lot uf the Chuhras, and this is perhaps ihe hardest 
in the whole year’s round of field work. In the whole district- 
there is one Chuhra to every two Jato, and moat landowners 
employ one or more Chuhras as field labourers. The J&te often 
complain of the large amount of the graiu which they have to 
dispense to the Chubras and other village menials at harvest 
time, but or? too apt to forget that it is but a small remunera¬ 
tion for the :iuiount of work which mentals have performed. 

The Mahtmis are the neatest approach to a criminal Tribe 
in the district. They are found only along the Ravi, parti- 

eularly in Bhindi Satadun and IJabarliw&i and 

Mu at4in i 

where there is, in any village, a lerge expanse of 
beta land growing reeds. They are a degradi d clt^s living on 
all kinds of garbage, if they can get no better food, a ad besides 
bein^* given to thieving, are most quarrelsome neighbours. 
They often occupy gr^ss huts, dose to the field which they 
cultivate, and eke out a living by making baskets, mats and 
stools from reede, and by raising and selling vegetables. They 
marry only within the tribe. In other listricts they snare 
game and other animals, but in Amritsar will animals are 
scarce and the Mahtams principally live by thieving and 
cultivation. 


The Kashmiris have diminished largely in numbers since 
1981. This is partly real, owing to the sickness in the city 
Kwtmh™ bavin - more tha A decimated the Kashmiris in 
1881, and partly due to the decay in the shawl- 
weaving trade. They are universally Muhammadans and 
mostly resident in Amritsar city. They are almost entirely 
immigrants from Kashmir, and engaged in weaving and | n 
carpet factories. In person, the Kashmiris are slight, narrow- 
chested, and weak, possibly from the nature of their employ. 
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mCDl * tuive sharp Jewish feature?, hut the women when 

young are generally handsome. 


10 . I hie is not the place for historical accounts of the leading 
families of the district which may properly be sought in the 
new edition of ‘‘Chiefs and Families of Note in 

County famiJUH. , 

the Punjab” row (1940) in the press; but the 
gazetteer would not be complete without a brief reference to 
the living representatives of these families. 


TTie SinHhanwalia family traces its ancestry back to the 
great-grandfather of Maharaja Ran jit Singh’s father and it is 
not surprising that this family and the Ahluwalias 


The Sinrfhau- 


s ’‘ rt;lT *ver<? recognised as the most influential and noble 

w Jtaj434£i;iiA „ ^ 

in the Punjab, They took their full share in the 
campaigns of the Sikh rulers and in the feuds of their principal 
supporters until pt*ace settled on them after Shamsher Singh’s 
loyal stand of 1848 and the annexation of the Punjab, His 
grandson, Honorary Lieutenant Sardar Raghbir Singh, O, B E. t 
is the present head of the family. His considerable local 
influence and his variety of associations in the district have 
r*erhapB waned with his growing industrial interests in the 
United Provinces; but the family’s traditional place in the life 
of the district is being worthily maintained by his son SanW 
Harioder Singh (born in 1917), who is an honorary magistrate 
ami manages the estates. The value of the family’s jagirs in 
.Amritsar is now Ks„ 3727 J/-. 


With the failure of male issue the influence of the family 
ofSard&r Dean Singh {which produced such notable men as 
Ssvrdar Lehna Smgh and Sardar Dyal Singh} has 
h ' dissolved in litigation, and preeminence among 
the Sard ar$ of Majitha has passed to the family 
of Raja .Surat Singh who atoned for his part in the rebellion ot 
I84ti by his lay dty and gallantry in the .Mutiny of 1857 soon 
after which he returned to Majitha where he enjoyed a jagjr of 
the annual value of Rs. 4,800/-, The elder of hie two sona and 
the present bead of the family ia Sardar Umrao Singh who enjoys 
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eotne reputation as a scholar and phiiospolicr. The younger son 
of the Raja was Sardar Bahadur Sir Simdar Singh C. I E., who 
served as Revenue M.mber in thv reformed Punjab Government 
and was its Minister for Revenue from the inauguration of 
provincial autonomy in 1937 till his death in 1941, He had a 
distinguished record of public service and had also taken a 
practical interest, in the affair? of his comm unity as president of 
the Kbsha College Council and at various times of the Chief 
Khalsa lb wan and the Sikh Educational Conference. Re was 
a pioneer in the sugar industry and owned a large factory in the 
United Provinces* 

The fardaro of Xausbahra came to notice as collector of the 
Emperor's revenues. Sard a r Bahadur Sir Arur Singh, K.CJ.E,, 
was the last official Manager of the Golden Tetania 
Od Ins death ho wap succeeded by bis son thfc 
present head of the family, the Hozi’ble Lieutenant 
Sardar Buta Singh, C. B, E,, whose influence is not confined to 
the district. He is vice chairman of the district board, vice* 
president of the Amritsar Central Co-operative Bank and an 
honorary magistrate exercising first class powers, lie has been 
an elected member of the Council of State since 1932, His wife 
if* the daughter of Sir Jogindra Singh whose family is next 
noticed. 

The leading living representatives of the family of Sardar 
Punjab Singh hove not maintained a regular residential connec* 

Ttie rtaauipuf t ' 0B ^e district but a reference may be 

fauiiiy made to the most dietmguUhed 0 f them Sir 

Jogendra Slugh who is now recognised as the head 
of the family. He was Minister for Agriculture in the Punjab 
Government throughout the decode which ended with the intro¬ 
duction of provincial autonomy. Since, his retirement from 
active political hfe he has retained bis interest m public affairs 
4il hj3 P*° h * s lo6t none of its literary vigour. He came back 
to the political arena in 1942 as a member of the Governor 
General 9 expanded Executive Council, 
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The r^ti remon i of Sarslar Hatuam Singh from ills ztuldari 
*935 erfiphased the fact that while the nominal headship 

Tni Bbangis of tlle Pan J Wftr family rested with him the lead 
in Public life had been taken by his cousin S&rdar 
Sahib Hardit Singh who enjoys considerable respect and 
influence in tlie district. He sits at Paojwar as an honorary 
magistrate exercising first class powers and was one of the 
original members of the Debt Conciliation Board on which he 
consented to serve at the miration of a difficult economic 
experiment at some loss to his private interests. 

The present head 0 f this family is Surdar Atma Singh 
whose public spirit can be best judged from the fact that 
although he is still several years short of fifiv he 
larnjij nfth served as an honorary magistrate for twenty- 

six yeass. The mtUt now exercises first class 

powers. 

T' e distinguished Atari family has been in eclipse for many 
years and the ri ceut death of Surdar Jiahvant Singh * pens no 
prospect of improvement m litigation over the 

Other muiLlLt'j. , p 

succession is probable. At <b® time of writing the 
succession to the jagir has not }, een abided. Another famous 
family ’that of Baja Sir Sahib Dvsl-has loosened its connection 
with the district as the present head of the family lives in 
Giinlaspur district and many members ore absent in various 
branches of service Sine- the death of Raj Bahadur Misra 
Jowala Sahai it- only prominent representative in the district 
is Sard ar Maharaj Chand The Hirapur Family has also had 
ita connection with the district Westernd by the death of Sardar 
Bahadur Chain Singh for Sardar Kamm Singh who is now 
recognised as the Lead of the family Jives on his Ou h estates 
The head of Ndma family of Kslianwalrt is the minor 

Sardar Qursamn Singh wrlms-uncle Sardar Iqbal Singh is his 
guardian. 1 be Sardar of ChahaJ is * child, Sardar Trilnchtu 
Singh has suciceded his father as bead of iht Ramgarhih family 
and Sjrdur Gurdial Singh his n Aima, The most distinguished 
member of the Veglia family of VacbhoA is Sardar" Sahib 
Sudarehan Singh, Indian Police. 
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11. Leading citizens of Amritsar include Sardar Baldcv 
Indar Singh (of the family of Tika Dhyan Singh of Sheikhupura) 
who has hepn recognised as one of the hereditary 
ujlh/d pertloni. aardars of the province ; Khan Jlhadur Khwaja 
Muhammad Ghulam Sadiq a much respected 
gentleman who served for many yearn as president and later 
as executive officer ot Amritanr municipal committee and who 
haa bean succeeded in the latter office by hia son khwaja Ahmad 
G :laui Sadiq ; Rat Bahadur Lata Labb Gbaud Mehra who with 
his brothers ia worthily carrying on the civic traditions of their 
father Rai Bahadur Lola Rattan Lhand. O. B. L. ; Rai Bahadur 
Lala Duni Chand an honorary magistrate and an importan 
industrialist ; Rai Sahib J-ala JJishan Gad an honorary magis¬ 
trate and sub registrar ; Rai Bahadur Lain Sain Das president 
of the Hindu Sabba, Sheikh Sadiq Hasten, M. L, A- head of an 
influential Kashmiri family and president of the Anjuman 
I slam is ; Sardar Sahib Sardar dantokh Singh, AI. L. A., a 
gentleman of extensive commercial interests ; Kai Bahadur 
Gujjar Mil a well-known hanker and philanthropist ; Rai Sahib 
G, R. Sethi, a journalist and notary public t and Sardar Sahib 
Kartar Singh the ©ncTg<*ric secretary of the district hoard who 
is known for hia interest iu co-operative banking and cattle 
breeding. 

Outside headquarters peop'e of distinction include Raj 
Sahib Vaishno Das for many years president of the town 
committee of Majitha : Sardar Sahib Kapur Singh of Marbana, 
jagirdar and zaildar ; Sardar Sah’h Dharsm Singh zaildar of 
Usman; R-aaldar Sardar Sahib A jit Sinn li lately sub-registrar 
of Tarn Tarau; Khan Sahib Chaudhri Shahab-iid'Din of Sherpnr 
jagirdar and zaildar ; Sardar Sahib C hand ah Singh staiMar of 
Ekalgadda ; Chaudhri Guliun Kasul of Fidehpur Rajputan, a 
member of the Debt Conciliation Board, jagirdar and zaildar 
(Jhaudhri Alt Mohammad of Ram Ditfali MusaJinanau, jagirdar 
and lately zaildar; Chaudhri llarnam Sin_h of Dhianpur, jagirdar 
and ziildar ; and Sirdar Hopal Singh ol Jpgdeo Khurd jagirdar. 
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13, Among the distinguished soldiers in the district are 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gnrbakhsh Singh Sardar Bahadur of Tarn 
Tarn. C plain Thakar Singh, M C„ Bahadur, of 

Jndan Offifera, r 

the 47th Sikhs; Honorary Captain Amur Singh 
Bahadur of the Central India Horse, a zuildar and member of 
the debt Conciliation Board; Honorary Captain Him Singh 
Bahadur of the 30th Lancers ; Subedar-Major Barkat Ali Khan 
of the 31st Punjabis, a zaildar; Riaaldar Boor Singh, M. C. 
Ba : adur of Veika, sab-registrar of Amritsar tahsil, and 
Riaaldar Surain Singh of Chetanpura, Sub-registrar of Ajn&l*. 
Subedar Lai Chand is the honorary secretary of the District 
Soldiers’ Board. 

13. The Sikh member of the Council of State elected by the 
province is the Hon’ble Lieutenant Sardar Butn Singh, 
C.B.K., of this district The representatives 
of the district in the Punjab Legislative 
assembly are :— 

1. Mir Maqbool Mahmoud of Amritsar. 

(Aroritssr*Moharomod&n) 

2, Ch Faqir Hussain Khan of BhatowaL 

(Tam Taran-Muhammadan) 

o. Khan Sahib Fazal Din of Karyab 
(Ajnala-Muhfimmndan) 

4. S. Sohan Singh Jo3h of Chetanpura. , 

(Amritsar North Sikh) 

5, S. Kish an Singh eon of Arjan Singh of Lahore. 

(Amritsar Central Sikh) 

fl. S. Pnrtap Singh of Ivairon, 

(Amritsar South Sikh) 

7. Sh. Raghbir Kaur of Sheikh upura, 

(Amritsar Sikh Women) 

8. Dr. Sant Ram Seth of Amritsar. 

(Amritsar City General) 

0, Sh- Sadiq Hassan of Amritsar. 

(Amritsar City Muhammadan) 
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14. Earlier in this section the number of people professing 
each of the three principal religions has been noticed. The 
Religkll3a following table compares the distribution of every 

ten thousand people by religion over a periord of 

fifty years : 
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The last edition of thegazetter remarked on the decline 
among Hindus which it ascribed to more careful classification 
of Sikhs in the census of 191 i or possibly to accentuation of 
the cleavage between Sikhs and Hindus. The continuation of 
this decline at an accelerated pace is the chief feature of the 
last twenty years. An increasing consticusne£> among the 
Sikhs of their separate existence has doubtless as in all Loinmu- 
nitiea been fostered by awamoess of the political privileges 
which the nftrnbering of heads has begun to carry. Christians 
continue to increase more rapidly than any other section of 
the populace ; in these fast twenty years their numbers Lave 
grown from 4763 to 16,619. 

16. fa) Amritsar is in the Anglican Diocese of Lahore 
and St. Paul's Church in the Civil Lines is maintained by the 
Christianity! Government of India. Awr tsar is now an ouU 
IdilSaWntkiD station of Lahore Cantonment and the Chaplain 
visits once a month ff more often if necessary 

i ^ * 

The principal mission is that conducted jointly by the 
Church Missionary Society and the Church r>f TDri^rlan^ Zenana 
Missionary Society. The Amritsar Mission dates bark to ifi 52 
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and a detailed history of the early days cf the Mission is con¬ 
tained in a book entitle “The Mission of the C. M, S. and 
C. E, Z, M. S. in the Punjab 1, by Robert Clark, By 1854 a 
branch ot the Mission had been established in Jandisla, and 
educational work of different kinds started in the city of 
Amritsar, The work spread outwards to centres such as 
Majitha, Tam Tarn, Ajuala and Asrapur. Up to 1919 educa¬ 
tion work had been represented in Amritsar itself by the 
Boy’s High SchoU, a Girls’ Middle School on the Jullnndur 
Road, and the Alexandra High School. This latter had been 
founded in 187<* for Indian Christian girls of the better claps, 
hut since 1907 has admitted children of other communities as 
dav scholars. To this School belongs the honour of having 
parsed the first female candidates in the province in the matri¬ 
culation examination and in the Junior Anglo- vernacular 
teachers* examination. Id addition there were a boys’ high 
school at Majitha, and venous primary schools both for boys 
and girls in the city and district. During th a period medical 
work was carried on m hospitals for both men and wemeu in 
Amritsar city, and in a number of branch dispensaries in the 
district. 

The troubles of lulu led to a considerable reorganisation 
of the wo k, by the amalgamation of certain branches and the 
closing of others. Eduction to day is represented by the 
Alexandra High School, Amritsar, which ia now a school with 
approximately ShO pupils. This increase is due to the amalga¬ 
mation of the old Midd le School with the Alexandra, which has 
two boarding hostelq capable of a^crmm'-dating 180 boarder*. 
New buildings, including a chapel and a swimming bath, have 
been added to the old schools, and girls of all communities *>re 
now admitted both as boarders and day scholars. For boys 
there is the Hign School at Majitha, and the C. E. Z. M. S. runs 
a simple boarding school up to primary standard for village 
girls at Tarn Taran a ad day schools for girls at Jandiala and 
Aarapur, 

With the growth of more governmental and municipal 
facilities for medical help, the men’s medical mission has been 
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dosed down, but there has been a Urge growth of medical work 
among women. For this St. Catherine's Hospital supported 
by the C, E. Z. M. 8., acts as a base. The hospital is within 
Amritsar city, near the M ihan Sing Gate. It is now 100 beds 
and maternity wards and an operating theatre. It is an impor¬ 
tant training school for Indian nurses and dais, and has tiro 
English doctors and three English sisters in residence. Tt 
maintains dose links with a series of mils tat ion hospitals and 
dispensaries at Tarn Taran, Aerapnr, Ajnata, Maj t.lia and 
Jandiala, The following statistics for these hospitals for 11138 
are of iuterest: 
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At Tarn Taran die Mission to Lepers, in conjunction with 
the L M. b.,runs the largest leptT home and hospital in the 
I 1 unjab, with 131 men and 8'J women inmates. Attached to 
the asylum is a flourishing home school for untainted children. 
This whole work is in the able bands of the Rev. Dr. A. P, and 
Mrs. Das and their family. 

Amritsar is the headquarters of the Assistant Bishop of 
Lahore, and the work in the Amritsar district is his special 
care The main emphasis of the Mission work in recent years 
has been on the building up of the Christian church in the 
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village. This work is now more and more in the bands of the 
Indian clergy and their assistant lay workers. Efforts are 
being made to build simple village churches in every centre 
with a considerable Christian congregation. 

The Revd* Fr. Michael Angelo, who later became Bishop 
and Vicar Apostolic of Hindustan, was the first Catholic priest 
to reside at Amritsar in the Cantonment. This 
Cathoikism. was in i 860 . The present Church, built in honour 
of St. Francis oi Assisi, was hulk in 1863 , and 
since then there has been a resident priest at Amritsar with an 
intermission from 1914 to 193 2 , At present there are three 
priests Jiving at Amritsar who are Franciscan Capuchins of 
Belgian nation air tv. 

As long as there was only one resident priest, the catholic 
activities were almost exclusively limited to the ministration to 
the British Troops, the railway employees and other European 
civilians residing at Amritsar cantonment and town. Missionary 
activity among the Indians of the district was systematically 
initiated in 1929 ; and at present the Catholic Church counts 
tjoo adherents living in about 80 different villages. In April, 
1939 the Indian Catholics of Amritsar Town associated and 
founded. “The Indian Catholic Union of Amritsar Town*’, 
for the spiritual and temporal welfare of their community. Their 
present strength is '.bout 70 members 

In October 1937 the religious congregation of the Sisters of 
Charity of Ghent (Belgium) opened a school under the patronage 
of the Sacred Heart 10 provide for the education of high class 
Indian girls up to the Punjab matriculation examination. There 
is a boarding house for little boys attached to this school The 
present roll is 105 pupils* A second school and boarding house, 
known as St. Mary’s school, was opened at the same time under 
the management of the same Sisters, to provide for the upper 
primary education of poor and orphan girls of the 
Catholic community, although other children are admitted to 
the classes as well. The roll of this school is 70 at present. 
Both these institutions luc si uated on the Majiiha Road, 
Amritsar. 
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16 , The classification of the population by occupation 
reproduced from the census returns in the B vo'ume, in not 
altogether satisfactory. The only points of impor- 
0«op*tioni. taQce are t [j at t jj e p r j BC jp a i occupation is agriculture 

ana that the only industrial community of any importance is 
concentrated jn the Amritsar urban area. 

i~j. The ordinary food of the people con tie is of cates of 
meal, made of wheat when they can afford it, maize, or mixed 
wheat and gram. Bajra is not eaten to any extent. 
The very poorest, especially in Ajnala, content 
themselves with maddat when they can get nothing else. These 
cakes are eaten with dui, a pottage of gram or pulse ; and lasii, 
or buttermilk, is the usual drink, Pah is always used and mirch 
(red pepper i is mixed with thed«/. If vegetables are eaten, they 
are generally in the form of green rape (sars n\, less frequently 
carrots, onions, or turnips, grown by Amins and sold in other 
villages, Buffalo's milk is preferred to cow’s and rice has its 
place on the menu. The use oi sugar in various forms and 
clarified butter ( ghi ) is more general :han it was thirty yoars 
ago Before starting to his work in the morning, the Jat will 
have a light meal to break his fast, bui a more substantial meal 
of cakes and lassi is broug ht to him in the fields by the women 
or children, when the sun begins to get powerful and the oxen 
have their midday rest. Work is then resumed in the afternoon 
in winter, or about four o’clock in the summer, and the heaviest 
meal of the day is taken at sundown in the house when the day’s 
work is over. Rajputs and Giber races, who seclude their 
women, cannot have their food brought to them in the fields and 
lose time by returning home, having already lost time in the 
morning by meeting for a smoke after prayer at tbe village 
gateway. With a Mohammadan the pipe is always within easy 
reach whatever work he is doing. 

ifi. The dress of the Sikh cultivator is simple in the extreme 
I he material is almost aUvays unbleached cotton made up fcy 

Br eb , tte village weaver from homegrown materials spun 
by the women of the fa uly tt n<j supplied to him. 
Tne universal head covering is a pagri; a loose*sleeved shirt and 
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cloth wrapped round the loins kilt-fash In complete the ordinary 
dress. In place of the shirt and sometimes in addition to it, a 
light wrap may be worn over the shoulders which can be easily 
thrown off Rough shoes of the usual pattern are worn, They 
last about six months. But when at work the shirt or wrap is 
often discarded, and it may be, the pagri as well. The loin cloth 
« seldom thrown off, but village menials may be seen satisfying 
the requirements of decency with a simple breech-clout- In 
winter, all but the poorest wear a heavier double-folded cotton 
wrap, which may be worn over the hf*ad; pyjamas or trousers 
are a hindrance to those who work with their own bands, and 
the wearing of them is usually the sign that the man is in 
military service or can employ others to work for him. Muham¬ 
madans affect colours more than the Hindus, especially in 
AjnaU. With them the loin doth is often of a red or olive 
green check, the latter being a favouite colour with Gujars, 
the former, though the colour is one more often associated with 
Hindus, worn by Arains. The red pagri is sometimes worn by 
Dikiis particularly Kambohs, but is never worn by Muhamma¬ 
dans. Nor is the custom of wearing a coloured rafo common 
in Amritsar. This almost invariably marks the Sikh Jat from 
the Malwa. Woollen clothes are uot commonly worn, nor can 
the bulk of the people afford them. Among the Sikhs, Nihangg 
usually carry a brown blanket with a red striped border. Awane 
are often seen with a stripped blanket io the winter, similar in 
pattern to those worn io the Upper Punjab, but these are 
exceptions. Otherwise only the wealthier men can offord to 
wear woollen, clothes. In Amritsar city and the larger towns the 
wealthier inhabitants have adopted some portions of European 
atiire and many more have their garments made from European 
cloth. In particular, European types of shoes and boots are 
very much in demand. 


I 9- I he dress of the women is brighter, and there is always 
some colour in it A wrap is always worn ovt-r the head and it is 
Dre*« ot women , COnfi idere<] indecent to appear in public without 
it. With this are worn a loose jacket coloured 
red or btue T or of some printed cotton stuff, and cither an ample 
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pair 0 / blue striped pyjamas, tight at the foot, or a petticoat. 
Sometimes the petticoat, the favourite colour for which among 
Sikh women i$ red or brick-dust. with a yellow or green border, 
is orn over the pyjamas, more especially in cold weather or 
w hen going from home. On the actual journey* the petticoat 
may h* hitched up or even carried over the arm. The angi 
or bodice, when worn, is affected by married women, especially 
Amins and (.'hangars, but is not rornmon. The chador or head 
wrap may take the form of a phu’kari, a cotton doth of black nr 
red ground with a flowered pattern embroidered in floss *s f Ik 
In the hot weather the wrap may be worn by older women as a 
covering for the head and shoulders without the red or blue 
jacket. !n the towns the dress is far more varied, but the 
petticoat is more common than the pyjama* among the women 
of the Hindu trading classes, and purple with or without a 
yellow border is a favourite colour. 

20 . Standards of comfort among the people of the district 
have risen considerably during the last thirty years. Two of the 
standard main reasons for thU are contacts made by soldiers 
during the war of 1914* [8 with the outside World 
end the very great improv merits made in communication 
between towns and the villages owing to the popularity of travel 
by lorry. Ther ■ are few even of the village menials now who 
do not possess and wear at least on festivals or simitar occasions 
gaily coinured silks or cottou fabrics made in Japanese, European 
or Indian Mills. For the educated or partly educated the 
wearing of mill-made clothes is the general rule and there are 
many village women now who possess Bata’s shoes. Many 
villagers wear coats cut in the European style-woollen for winter 
wear and silk or cotton for summer. Practically every house* 
hold has china tea sets, enamel ware, metals trunks, cheap 
lamps, clocks and other O'dina y articles of domestic use 
Gramophones and sewing machines are fairly common in the 
houses of better class farmers and prosperous village artisans. 
The income which the villager of Amritsar, especially the Jat, 
obtains from extraneous s- nrces exceeds by many times the 
total demands made by Government. Many hold mi uares i L 
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colonies m Lyallpur, Shahpur, Montgomery and, Multan districts 
and in Bikaner and Bahawalpur Stages, Large sums are remitted 
to the district by men why have taken service in the army and 
the police in Burma, the Malay States, Hong Kong and other 
colonies. There are traders and contractors all over India and 
the far East and many of the Village artisans find lucrative 
billets in the iron works at Jamshedpur and industrial centres 
in Bihar and Bengal, Their wealth would be much greater than 
it is if they were more thrifty, less quarrelsome, and knew how 
best to invest the sums at their disposal A portion of their 
savings is always invested in land but a large part is squandered 
in drinking, litigation and marriages and other Festive occasions, 
z%. The women, unless widowed, are usually loaded with 
silver ornaments, worn on the ears, neck, arms and ankles, and 
much of the wealth of the family is invested in 
them. At a marriage no bride's outfit is complete 
unless she is provided with the ornaments usually worn by her 

class. Among the men, ornaments are rare, but those who have 
saved money often invest it in the shape of a string of gold 
mohur* ; worn round neck a tighter necklace of hollow gold 
beads are even a pair of gold bangles being worn when it is 
desired to make a show. Pensioners are especially fond of 
displaying these and they may be noticed among the Sikh Jats 
of Tarn Taran, with whom service away from home is 
commonest, 

22 , The villages in the district are almost always composed 
of houses hut It of sun-dried bricks, or of large clods of caked 
mud t iken from the bottom of a pond Rut there 
aie few villages which do not also contain one or 
two masonry houses, the home of a well-to-do headman, of the 
village money-lender, or of a pensioned officer. The houses arc 
crowded together as closely as they can be, separated by narrow 
winding lanes a few feel wide. It is not always the case that 
there is a lane leading right through from one side to the other. 
Often the bouses of one patti or subdivision lie together, laving, 
a separate entrance with a gateway. These gateways in the 
best Siitu villages are commodious structure*, with a roofed shed 
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to right and left of the entrance, the roof extending over the 
entrance itself, the floors of which are raised two or three feet 
above the level of the pathway running between, In these 
travellers are housed, and the owners of the ptjlti meet when the 
day s work is done, sitting on the matting spread on the floor 
or on the large wooden bedstead which is often found in them. 
These gateways may have an ornamental front, and if )□ a good 
state of repair, they mark the well-to-do village. Between the 
actual buildings and the cultivated fields is an open space runn¬ 
ing right round the village, sometimes shaded by pipal trees and 
almost always filthy. Carts, which would take up too much room 
inside the village, stand here. On one or more sides of the 
village will be found ponds from which earth is excavated for 
repair of houses, where cattle are bathed and watered, and in 
which hemp stalks ate soaked, and disused well and cart wheels 
sunk to keep the joints of the wood from shrinking The backs 
of the houses are usually blank walls forming an outer wall to 
the village. In the space running round the village are found 
the manure heap i and stocks of fuel-cakes of dried cow-dung 
belonging to each house The space used for storing these is 
as a rule, limited, and disputes as to the right to occupy a parti¬ 
cular site for a dung heap are keenly fought out. On entering 
the village we find the doorways of the houses opening oo the 
main streets, or sids lanes running off them, Ordinarilv the 
front door lends straight into an open courtyard, with troughs 
along one or more of its sides, at which cattle are lied. The 
dwelling-houses will generally be found along the side of the 
courtyard which fronts the doorway. These are Jong and 
narrow, with or without a small verandah in front, and are 
generally provided with a flight of steps or a wooden Jaddur 
giving access to the roof, Windows there are none; light and 
air are admitted by the door, and smoke finds its wav out in the 
-arm way, or by a hole in the roof But cooking is' carried on 
for the mo it part In a partly-roofed shelter in tbe corner of the 
yard, for the people five as much as they can in the open air, 
and are only driven indoors by cold or rain. A noticeable 
object in every house is the large jar-shaped receptacle for the 
grain of the household made of plastered mud with a stoppered 
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hole, low down in the side, for the grain to run out. Each 
family living within the enclosure has a separate dwelling house 
and cooking place, while in the yard outside the doors, much of 
th<* available space is taken up by the bedsteads and waterpots of 
# the household, and the spinning wheels of the women. The roof 
is used for storing heaps of fodder, and bundles of cotton twigs 
for roofing purposes, and for drying chillies, maize cobs and 
seed grain in the sun. Occasionally there k a smatt upper 
chamber on the roof, but this is rare. Sometimes the front door 
instead of leading directly into the yard, leads into a porch or 
deorhi out of which again a smaller door, placed ao that the 
interior of the yard cannot be seen into from the street, leads 
into the yard* The dtorht will only be found in the houses of 
well-to-do zamindart, or in houses which have been built outside 
the village in open ground for want of room within. It is not 
often apace can be spared for it in the crowded lanes. It is used 
for stalling cattle, storing fodder, ploughs, yokes and other 
implements, or as a guest house for those who may not be 
admitted within. If the owner is well off. the outer gate of the 
deorhi may be set off by a cornice of carved wood or even a front 
of masonry. But the deorhi is not So common as in parts of the 
province where land is of less value, and where the villages are 
more roomily laid out. Economy of space is everything in a 
highly irrigated district like Amritsar, and the Sikh or Muham¬ 
madan Jat will submit to much inconvenience in the matter of 
house room, before he will sacrifice part of his cuhivated fields 
to build himself a better house outside. Some build separate 
bouses at the wells, but this is a last resource, and there is not 
the tendency found in other parrs of the province to scatter into 
detached hamlets, and leave the parent site. 

The advance in better and cleaner methods of living has 
not kepi pace with the advance in standards of co*nfort and 
wealth. The ordinary village still presents the appearance of 
a buffalo wallow surrounded by heaps of dirt and filth, with 
lanes which in the rains are a quagmire of mud. Many houses 
now have hand-pumps the overflow of which is allowed to run 
into the streets and,keeps them permanently in the state which 
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should be uonnal only in the rains. There are t however, a few 
villages where ihe teaching; and propaganda of the health and 
kindred departments of Government has had some effect and in 
these villages a start has been made with pitting manure and 
rubbish and the paving and drainage of streets* There are 
also individuals, especially those who have been abroad, who on 
their return to their villages have built good pacca houses, well 
ventilated and planned. There is every hope that their goad 
example will soon be copied by the stay-at-home zamindars. 
With the expenditure on better articles of dress and house¬ 
hold furniture there is less money being wasted on jewellery. 
This feature is especially noticeable in the case ot dowries in 
which the majority of articles are now presented with a view 
more to use than to display. 

Those of the village menials whose trade or habits are 
unobjectionable live within the village site in s-maller houses, 
built originally on land given them by some owner under whose 
protection they settled in the village. Carpenters are often 
better housed, usually at the outskirts of the village, and are the 
most comfortably o(Tof all the village menials. But chukrai, 
dtamars, and leather-work era have an ahadi for themselves at the 
outskirts of the village, being held unclean, instances may be 
met with where the owners have combined to lake up cultivated 
Land at considerable expense, and make it over to the chuhms 
in order to provide these indispensable meisials with a site at a 
convenient distance. One of the most noticeable features of the 
Iasi few decades has been the movement of the village menials 
from the villages to the towns. This has been especially noticeable 
in the Tarn 1 arm tah&il and the new abadis which have grown 
up round Tarn Tarn and Amritsar town are inhabited mostly by 

these kamins. With the political awakening among the masses 
the menials have discovered that they are likely to f^re better in 
the towns than in the villages. T here they can get 
work for cash wages aid escape a lot of the drudgery 
and oppression they have to endure in the villages. They feel 
more secure and more independent masters of their own fate. 
Those who have remained in the villages have found their 
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conditions improved as their scarcity value rises and the change in 
their standards of comfort has in some cases been more outstand¬ 
ing than that of the landowners. During the depression of the 
early thirties the position of the kamins remained comparatively 
better than that of their masters because no change took place 
in their customary wages. Their children have taken more 
advantage of the educational facilities provided in the villages 
than have the children of zemindars and this is again one of the 
main reasons for their drift toward* the towns, a drift which has 
been hastened by the growth of industries in and near Amritsar. 

The spread of education and the raising of the standards of 
existing education in the villages has had the effect, though it 
may seem a contradiction in terms, of leaving the villages less 
educated than before because every child who gets as far as the 
eighth claw considers the village is no place for him and goes 
off to the towns to join the rank of the white-collared workers the 
clerks in Government service, in banks, business houses and 
factories. Never again do they wish to see their village with 
its sordidness and heart-breaking manual labour. The better 
side of village life the healthy conditions under which farmers 
work, the wholesome fowl and drinks they eat, arc all forgotten 
for the glamour of city life, oven though the wages offered are 
small, the rents heavy the accomodation limited, the food meagre 
and expensive, and the standard of dress and facial behavior to 
be lived up to high. Village life is looked back to with contempt 
and the resolve is taken that their children at least will never 
have to live the life of their forefathers. This attitude is having 
bad effects on both village life and the town population—the 
villages are losing the persona who might improve conditions of 
village life and the to was are gaining a population discontented 
and in the second generation of poor physique and health. 

23 . Almost every village, and, in large com mum ties, every 
patti has its guest-house, known as a Dharmsata :among Hindus, 
or as a tahia among Muhammadans. This is in 
charge of a sadhu, or ascetic, or. With Muhamma¬ 
dans, of the village hazi, who also officiates in the mosque. 
Dhalamsalas ere always kept scrupulously clean, and in most of 
them a copy of the Granth Sahib, or sacred book, is kepi. I his 
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“ ;! aced lf at a whence the sadhu in charge reads a | 0lld 

to himself, or to those who care to listen. The Dharamsala is a 
well-built structure, and is often endowed with a small piece of 
co,nm 0 n Und aet apart for ita maintenance. Muhammadan takLs 
are leas pretentious, structure*, and may be only a shed for travel¬ 
lers, fortunate if it has a door. Ftre to kept burning for those 
who iv if h to smoke, and there may be a well. They are worth the 
Bmal endowments allowed by Government f or *their support 

' 0n : T for lhe 34kt ' of pf^erving the shady trees which are the 
especial cure of the man in charge. The turned tomb or ikhaxgoh 
of some bygone saint, decked with flags nod with a lecesa for a 
email oil* I amp, will often be found beside it, and it is usually 
close to the villa e mosque. Hindu Jats who worship the saint 
War bulran keep up the dome shaped ntakans which perpetuate 
his memory, but these arc indiflereotly cared for. Shivilus or 
iiindu temples are not found, save where there is a colony of 
* u Cnuers ' * )Ut ttokurdueras are more common. In a f ew 
vdlages Jogis, reverenced by Hindus and Muhammadans dike 

havtir established uu tiithan or monastery* 

2+- The Hindus cremate their dead and send the bones to the 
' -arigea, ftQd throw the ashe3 1JJt0 thy nbltrest rjver or 

of the The ^rya tjamujists are not very parricular abou t 
this and throw even the bones of the dead into a 

or ,a " K Thc '' » Ito p" fo ™ 

" m d,ll ‘ ;rer ‘ t war. But the uutuber of such Hindu, j, 
cry small, undo majority stick to their traditional thasirit rites 
without the performance of which, aco'rdioy to their belief th, 
departed soul cannot find peace. 

At the deathbed of a Sikh, the relations and friends console 

I ITm e 7V nd ***.. departing soul hy reading Sukhmani ot lfl0 
Uoim of Peace. When death occurs, no loud lamentations are 

fulTordi CSC] f m WahigUra ’ Wahi « ur “. (Wonder¬ 

ful Lord). AJi dead bodice, whether those of children or of adults 

are cremate I W here this cremation is m>t possible, it j s pcrm|a 

^b eto throw the dead body into the sea or river The d^d 

dy i s washed and clothed 'complete with ail the live symbols, 

before it is uken out on a bier to the cremation ground. The 
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procession starts after a prayer and sings suitable hymns on the 
way. At the cremation ground the body is placed on the pyre 
and the nearest relations light the fire. When the fire is fully 
ablaze, some one reads Sohila and offers prayers for the benefit 
of the dead. Then the peop'e come away. and leave the rela¬ 
tions of the dead at their door, where they ore thanked and 
dismissed. The bereaved family, for i he comfort of their own 
e^uts as well as for the peace of the departed, start a reading of 
the Holy Book, which may be at their own house or at a neigh- 
ouring GtirtiwaiMi* Friends and relations take part in it, and 
alter ten days they again come together when the reading is 
finished. The usual prayer is offered and Karah Parshad distri¬ 
buted. The chaired bones of the dead together with the ashes 
are taken from the cremation ground and thrown into the nearest 
nver. It is forbidden to erect monuments over the remains 
ofgthe dead, although monuments in their honour at any other 
place would be quite permissible. 

Muslima wash the bodies of the dead before burial. Prayers 
are said for the good of the departed soul. After the third or 
sometimes the fourth day, the rites of kul are performed, 
parages ®f the Koran being read and the poor fe I. The cere¬ 
mony of chalitwan takes place in a very similar way to kul 
after a period of forty days 

2 5’ In the village polity social amenities are conspicuous 
by ilieir absence. The daily life of the ordinary cultivator is 
rarely free from monotony and is a continuous 
Mil icjtivAii round of labour. Canal irrigation has made some 
difference in this respect, enriching those who are 
fortunate enough to obtain it, and allowing them to employ 
menials as farm labourers. It has also reduced much of the 
work on the wells, which is monotony itself. Local initiative 
is wanting for making life in villages interesting and care-free. 
The life of the womenfolk, particularly that of the housewife, 
is equally monotonous and hard. She has not only to take 
rare of the children but has to cook food, spin yarn, take care 
of the milch animals and to serve food at hast twice a clay to 
the male members of the family outside in the fields. In a 
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district where nearly M the available vr»e has been broken 
op end prosing is scarce, the CMtle »re a rotwtxnt core. . 

one rue,liber of the faudl, -St always; « ■•»£ '““ h 

fodder, chop it. end feed it to the working cattle. to • it Jf 
the mileb cattle and errpecirtily the buffaloes m , 
looked after by the women, Of amusement > 5 
rtl t fair nt ran, Taran at the end of each Inner nroot , 
and the great ftdra at Amrirsar on the Detail end Butsakh. 
Midavs. After the day's work is done rite younger men may 
he teen wrestling, competing at the long ,ump or with heavy 
woolen weighto .ere the dharmsala or by the village gale. 
Marriage festivals c une round, and visits of condolence have to 
be paid, but the breaks in the round of labaur are lew for tl,« 
men and still fewer tor lh « worotn ' 

The principal fairs are those held at the Baisakhi festival 
in April and at the Oewali in November, both at Amritsar ert 
They were primarily religious fairs, but gradually the meetings 
came to bo Utilised for the buying and selltng of agricultural 
stock, nod ».,W the fair, ars the best known and most largely 
attended in the province. On these oeeas.ons ab the bungee 
or hospices, originally kept up round the tank o. Durbar Sshtb 
bv leading fstniites for the accommodation of their to lowing 
on the occasion or their visits, and the setm-rellgious akhora-, 
or rest-houses, in the city ate filled .0 overflowing, and repress., 
t itives of evert race in the Punjab and beyond lie borders may 
ba seen. Special trains fur the accommodation of the visitor, ro 
the fair are run, and all the main roads leading to Amritsar 
city are crowded with the cattle being driven to for sale. ach 
fair lasts about ten day, and during all that time the cattle „re 
coining and grtiog. Several other fairs are celebrated m the 
dial rice, all of a religious character. Of the monthly lunar 
(amntMj) f.ira held at Tarn Taran, the one in March and the 
other in August are the most important and largely attached. 
The buying and arlling of stock at these fairs has also been 
arranged, under the auspices of the District Board. Another 
religious fair is held at the Ram Titath tank at Kalar, on the 
bordera of the Ajnakt and Amritsar tahsils. on the Gujtanwala 
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road. Thi* is more a Hindu than a Sikh fair, and is largely 
attended by Hindus from the city. Others again are held at 
the Baoli Sahib, or sacred well, at Goindwal in September; at 
the shrine of Guru Angad in Khadur Sahib, (both in Tam 
Taran); and at Chheharta and Baba Bakala in Amritsar tahsil. 
The principal Muhammadan gathering is at Kotli Shah Habib, 
the shrine of a saint near Rsmdas in Ajnala, but there is 
scarcely a single Muhammadan shrine to which the custodians 
do not seek to add importance, by the bolding of a small local 
gathering for their own or the saint's profit. 

The Debat Sudhar fairs under the auspicca of a mixed 
committee of officials and non officials are becoming an instruc* 
tive and interesting feature of the district. At these fairs 
competitions in village games are held. The beneficent depart¬ 
ments arrange exhibitions, which have considerable educative 
value. Rural uplift dramas are staged and the audience enter¬ 
tained by songs on subjects of rural interest. In some villages 
tb j committee has provided radio sets. 

26. In Amritsar town cricket, hockey, volley-ball, tennis, 
badminton sod football are played. Much impetus was given 
to these games by the institution of the Amritsar 
RoMtAtiM Games Association founded in 1924 by Mr, F. FI. 

Puckle, I. C, S., the then Deputy Commissioner. It provides 
beautiful grounds for different games, runs tournaments aod 
stages important matches In 1933 it bad the responsibility 
for the visit of the M.C.C, team and the staging of ihe first 
international cricket match at Amritsar. It built the Bhupindra 
Pavdion with Stadium and improved the Alexandra ground to 
such a pitch as to merit the remark -“One of th* best 
cricket fields of the world”— from Mr.'Jardine the captain 
of the M. C. C. team The game was a unique success and lift 
3 landmark it) the history of Amritsar, making it one of the 
centres in India for international games. In 1936 His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala's team of Australian cricketers provided 
another great occasion.* 
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Keceallf an account of iu economv ■ ! - Kr " ,s c - 

'ollcy ball has become very popolar ™ K , “ and «»«. 

commercial das, of people and one will ’b!j ’ ,1 “T° B th * 
pitched up morning and evenino in diff * VC C ^"^ S nete 
Periodical tournaments are held bv IriT" ° l ?" *!• 
Kaba-Ii is very nomihr i ^ nvftte c * u ^ s in this game. 

end inter-district crnnpetittTar.' beMto'i® a ° d ^ 
held every wi^^in^m"? H ' Sh | Sct "’ ob Tournament which is 

—ers-AsJ" :^„d«e " aaSPi ” S 0f *<" H «d- 

and sports creating greltlcteresT^" 0 " 8 differant games 
children. or games among the school 

tug-or W4r , fclbldt ]umpT a Ir tbaI!> rUgger toUch - volleywhaj], 

scho ^ 1 t urnament’run in ?** infddJe 

“»*■» «he y^tL 0y Id 0U J“^' at, °? h&3 done ™*» by disci p- 
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SECTION A.—Agriculture. 
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3, They too are favoured by a much greater measure of 
artificial protection from seasonal variations of rainfall. AjnaJa 
irrigation. which led the district fifty years ago with 63 per 

cent of its cultivated area irrigated has in the succeeding half 
century improved this to 71 per cent only, while Tarn Tara n 
which was then most backward with 47 per cent of cultivation 
irrigated has outstripped the other tahsiU and reached a point 
where 81 per cent of its cultivation is protected. In the same 
period Amritsar tahsil lies advanced from 52 per cent to 75 per 
cent, and the district as a whole from 63 per cent to 77 per cent. 

The main sources of irrigation are wells and canal. 38 per 
cent of the cultivated area of the district depends on wells 
(which do 49 per cent of all irrigation) : 46 in Amritsar, 44 in 
Ajnata and 26 per cent in Tarn Taran. A declining use of wells 
in face of the increased command of the canal waa recorded at 
last settlement. Now with a more clamant demand for some¬ 
what inelastic canal supplies, wells are much more used, *3*5®^ 
masonry wells arc at work in tho district, 1,246 are idle, lhe 
capacity of n well is twenty cultivated acres with a variation 
from twentv two acres in the Tarn Taran and Amritsar tahsils 
to sixteen acics in the Ajnala tabsil, 1 he depth to water is in 
the neighbourhood of 16 feet and the rising wafer-table of last 
Settlement has fallen by a foot and a half There are general 
complaints of exhaustion to which better drainBg* and less rain 
may have contributed and the use of pipes in wells to increase 
their capacity which was unknown at last settlement is now 
fairly general These figures exclude masonry wells below tho 
dhavti in the T*ru Taran 6^-33 at work aud iq idle with an 
average capacity of 6 acres ; and of course all manual wells, an 
unstable lot at present numbering 37 active which irrigate an 
acre apiece. 

Certain parts of the district to which reference has been 
made in the assessment reports offer scope for a scheme of tube- 
wells worked bv electric power and elsewhere the £&ilub and 
Hilhar circles of A jo ala for instance) it may be expedient to show 
greater liberality in advances for the construction of wells. 
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This is the more urgent as there can be little hope of 
increased supplies of canal water and if the demand for it is to be 
met in areas where well-water is brackish this, in the absence of 
any scheme for ike conservation of summer water to augment 
the meagre winter supplies, can only be done by the substitution 
of wells for the canal where the sub-soil water is sweet. It is 
significant that concern for belter supplies of canal water thrusts 
anxiety about an increase in land revenue to one side. Since 
last settlement the authorised lull supply of perennial channels 
in which the district has an interest has been i educed by 7 per 
cent which, on an almost unchanged area proposed for irriga¬ 
tion, has increased the official duty of a cusec of water from 196 
to 211 acres. Kven less satisfactory however iB the unnatural 
and considerable variation in the duty of water from channel in 
conditions of soil and aupdy which are very similar. The credit 
given to the canal in statistics for crops to winch it may have 
made a very small contribution and which it could certainly not 
mature independent !y-w he re, for instance, it is desired to rest a 
well at a critical season or where dilution of brackish well-water 
is desirable, is misleading. This goes far to explain how nahri 
area is maintained in face of a reduction of supply on a particular 
channel. The cultivator gaily spreads canal water over an area 
it was never intended to irrigate. 

The rather different problems which arise on kharif channels 
have been solved by decisions taken during reassessment. These 
channels will no longer open for a rabi watering either in Decem¬ 
ber or March or in hoth months after their closure in October 
but will onfine themselves to their primary purpose without 
detriment to the vested interests of irrigators on perennial 
channels. The change in regime which this may force on some 
irrigators ha* been recognised by very considerable reductions in 
the rate i which rabi crops will pay on these channels; by acceptance 
of the principle that the charge will be a fiat rate irrespective of 
the crop sown and by a suggestion of better kharif supplies 
these (in the duty expected of water) at present compare 
unfavourably with country further north where the rainfall is 
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greater The revenue assessment need not he disturbed on 
account of the changed regime* 

The average annual demand on account of occupier’s rates 
is in the neighbourhood of fifteen end a half lakhs of rupees of 
which Tarn Taran pays nine and Amritsar four lakhs. In 
Tarn Taran tahsil this demand is half as much again as the laud 
revenue end over the district as a whole approximately ftjuid to 
the ex pin ns demand of land revenue, 

Ajnala is the only tahsil dependent to any creat extent on 
a river. Sailab cultivation on the Bens in Tam Tarn tahsil is 
only 2 per cent of the cultivated area and in 
an^rSXEi 8 Amritsar is insignificant. In Ajnala however 14 per 
cent of the cultivated area relies on the Ravi for 
moisture. The silt of this river is notoriously ferule and good 
tailab land produces very fine crops. But an overlay of sand 
sometimes buries the good soil. There ia also a feeling of 
injustice abroad in the withdrawal above this district of so much 
Ravi water for canals feeding other districts with 110 compensa¬ 
tion in the way of regular irrigation of an? kind in the valley 
itself, 

iy per cent of the cultivated area of the district, and as 
much as 25 per cent in the Amritsar tahsil, depends entirely on 
rain for its moisture. The average annual rainfall has declined 
from 23.14 inches at Iasi settlement to 21.93 inches now, but the 
loss has been in the monsoon for the winter rains of both periods 
ate on a par. Averages are however apt to ohscure facts and it 
is worth notice that in Tarn Taran tahsil where alone there has 
been no appreciable change, the average annual rainfall for rh« 
last ten years is five inches less than it was in the hrst decade 
of the period and the loss relatively greater in the winter than 
in the monsoon. This tahsil also shows much ihe biggest Tenge 
of variation with as little as leu inches ar.d as much as 48 78 
inches, The three uhsils arc now much more on a par th-ti 
they used to be, Tarn Taran which at last settlement returned 
an inch less than the other two tahsite being now slightly better 
than either of them with 22 09 inches Ajnala follows with 22'02 
inches while Amritsar has fallen to 21 68 inches. Of the district 
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average of 2i'93 inches, 16.3 inches are monsoon rain and 5*^3 
inches winter rain. It is comm only stated that an annual fall of 
twenty tncheB of rain ia enough to mature harani crops but the 
bitter complaints of rainfall short in quantity and untimely in 
season suggest that the Amritsar farmer either has not beard of 
this or is not sufficiently scientific to take advantage of it, 

5. There has been no progress worth record in the sown 
area of the district. Amrisear tahsil shows some improvement; 

Turn Titan has been unstable and in Ajnala 

Cropping , 

there has been no advance at all and the riverain 
circles have been distinctly worse. But the quality of the 
sown area has improved, for unirrieated sowings have fallen from 
40 per cent of all sowings at last settlement to 26 per cent as the 
new settlement average and 21 per cent in the latest quinquen¬ 
nium. It is doubtless due to this greater security that the 
district owes its improvement in maturity which on average is 
nearly fifteen thousand acres more a year than it was at last 
BPttlement Tarn I’atan tahsil alone of the three has no share 
in this increase but like the others it show? improvement in the 
quality of the acreage which in the district as a whole includes 
pi inn 180,000 more irrigated acres than it did at last settlements 
8'5 percent of the annual sown area fails to mature—8’9 m 
Tarn Taran, 7'3 in Amritsar, and 97 in Ajnala, At last settle¬ 
ment the figures were 98, 9*2. 9' and 12 4. 

The autumn harvest has advanced at the expense of the 
spring in all tubs is and there have been some distinct changes 
in the popularity of crops. While wheat is still the largest 
smgle crop it has lost a lot of ground since settlemeai as a 
separate crop in Ajnala and in every tahsil us a rmxrd crop and 
with it gram has also fallen from grace. Cotton s ows t ne most 
remarkable advance to favour <m this dtsmet n .s almost 
entirely desi) and cane and toria have also Improve th*nr 10 
On the whole the tendency has been towards Cfl * 1 rnj P' ■ 

pcrceoiag. variation it shown in the following table: 


Kharif 
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6. For the purposes of assessment the natural distinctions 
of soil are ignored and differentiation based on irrigation or lack 

Soudistintinns °^*** regarded as adequate. The people however 
recognise the following soils t 

Rofn : — land lying in or near a depression, which by reason 

of surface water collecting, has become hard and 
clayey. 

Maira :—a firm level loam* often reddish in colour and 
easily worked. 


Tibba x ~soil much raised with sand, which will not form 
into clods, found in undulating ground and liable to be 
blown into ridges. 

Doshuhi r— a somewhat indefinite term, used to describe 
a soil which is none of the other three, usually mingled 
clay and sand, 

Rohi, Soil give the heaviest yield, but requires moisture 
Steadily and constantly applied. In a very wet year it is liable 
to become watedogged, and the crops grown in it suffer accord¬ 
ingly. In a very dry year or when the supply of artificial 
irrigation fails, crops grown on it succeed no better. Regular 
and ample, but nut excessive or deficient, moisture or irrigation 
b required. It is the soil most valued by the people, and is the 
best for rice and other valuable irrigated crops, Maha is the 
next in value, being a clean soil, easily worked and weeded, and 
is that moat commonly met with in Amritsar. Excess or failure 
of moisture works less harm to crops grown in it than to those 
raised on Rohi t and it is especially suited to maize and wheat. 
Tibba is looked on as an inferior soil, and on this the yield is 
never heavy. It is not. suited for irrigation as water travels 
slowly on it. But it su ceeds with less rainfall than either Rohi 
or Moira and the more sandy it is, the less it suffers from 
brought Evaporation, so long as the sand is fine and not coarse, 
t ikes pi tee slowly and it is therefore classed as a cool or Thanui 
soil. But excessive rainfall is injurious, as it is apt to wash away 
the soil from about tile roots, while high winds on exposed 
tfjcts may smother the plants in blown sand, Moth and gram 
suit it beat and melons succeed well enough in it. Doihafii \$ 
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not eny to recognise, The people will describe their own tohi 
as dothahi when they wish for any reason to depreciate it or 
will apply the term to their neighbour's sandy soil, when they 
have an object i making it out better than it really ifl- Ghasra 
h a term applied to a mixture of clay and sand in the Ajnala 
Bet, and to a poor shallow soil, with prey river sand at a 

short distance below the surface, also most frequently met with 
near the rivers. Such a soil needs a long rest, anil ample and 
timely rain, and is apt to be infested with rats. Khcba is used 
to describe a thick layer of rrcent alluvial mud, loose in texture, 
left by the receding of river floods, which has not had time to 
settle and harden and goi*a means the artificially manured belt ol 
land round the village site, and the soil found in it. 

These distinctions are not, however, of the Fame importance 
in this district, a$ they are in other*, owing to the prevalence ot 
canal irrigation, and the uamtndars only apply them to barant 
lands. The four branches of the canal, which traverse the 
district from North east to South-west command practically 
the whole country between the high bank of the Beas and the 
Sakki nala in Ajnala, The only tracts that receive no irrigation 
frrnn the canal are the part of Ajnali between the .Sakai and the 
Ravi and that portion of the Amritsar taheil, which bea north of 
the Grand Trunk road and between the Patti Rohi and 
ECasur Mala. In the latter tract there is much sandy undulating 
soil hut almost every villlage [assesses a chak of rich well laud, 
The Kasur branch of the canal crosses this part of the district 
but no distributaries are taken out of it till it reaches the Grand 
Trunk road Of the 356 estates in Tam Varan tahfiil ago receive 
perennial irrigation, 29 ttauysupplies and 15 a mixed supply while 
onlv 22 gat no canal water at all. In Amritsar lah&il as many as 
139 out of 3S7 get no canal water while 122 have perennial 
supplies, 105 kJuirif supplies and 21 a mixed supply. Aji.ala 
tahsil is least fortunate for 198 of its 347 estates have 110 canal 
irrigation. 1 7 of the 149 which are irrigated get khwtf stippli**, 
only. The Urban and Suburban circles have been included iu 
this analysis. 
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7. The ay stem of cultivation pursuer! in the district will 
be boat described by considering it with reference to whether 
the crop is grown with or without the help of 
cuttivaMon* irrigation. The district is classed as submontane, 
and the greater part of it is secure against very 
serious failure of either the summer or winter rains, but the 
certainty of each harvest is still further secured by ample 
irrigation, both from privately constructed wells and from state 
canals. This irrigation also admits of superior a tap leu, such as 
sugar cane, ootton, maize and rice being grown, and enables a 
far larger area to be put under wheat than would be the case if 
the cultivator had to depend on rain alone. 

8 To take barani cultivation first. The agricultural year 
begins with the kharif harvest, or, sav, from the 15 th of June. 

Before this, while the rabi harvest is ripening, or 

!nt«TU>r oi bjTuni 

cultivation in the mouth ol March, the arrangements for tne 

next year are usually made, aud men who have not enough land 
of their own for their needs have entered info agreements for 
the' least- of lands belonuing to others for the coming year. But 
whether the cultivator be owner or tenant, he bos to take 
advantage of what rain falls, during the months of May and 
June, to plough what bafttiti Lind he intends to sow in the 
khurif. When the first heavy fall of rain occurs in July the 
land is ploughed again, and when ready, is sown with great 
millet (jenvar ) mixed with pulses, such as moth or mting, or 
both. From this the cultivator expects to get some grain for 
himself and family, but chiefly fodder for bis cattle. The crop 
i* reaped in November and the fodder is stacked for u«e in rhe 
winter months The amount of grain obtained from the jo war 
depend? on the season, and on whether It ia sown thirk or thin, 
A good head grain will only be obtained if it is sown sparsely. 
If the land is sandy and too light to support the heavy stalks 
of millet, pulses alone are sown. Moth leaves make excellent 
todder, and are brought up in the district by the Gujar cow- 
keepers of the city, but cannot take the place of millets, » fact 
which puts the proprietor* of sandridge villages at some dis- 
advantage. After the kkurif or wiflwm crop has been reaped. 
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the land lies fuilow for two harvests, or a full twelve months, 
but is ploughed whenever rain Allows this to be done, especially 
in July and August. Then in October or November, it. is sown 
with mixed wheat and gram, the proportion of wheat being five- 
eighths, or it may be two-thirds, of the whole. But the propor¬ 
tion depends a good deal on whether good rain has fallen just 
before sowing time. If it has, the proportion of wheat is 
increased. According to the character ol the winter season, the 
wheat or the gram succeeds best. If the winter rains are short 
or Ltntimt-ly, the gram comes up better than the wheat; if plenti¬ 
ful, the wheat is far the better crop. In parts of the district 
rape (sarson) is sown in iliills, wide apart, among ike wheat 
and gram. This c-op is reaped in April, the rape being cut 
separately, unless it has already been pulled up green for fodder, 
and the wheat and gram are cut together. In intedded for 
home consumption, they are threshed together; if the wheat is 
to be sold, ills winnowed out. Harvest operations lust till 
the beginning of June after which, if all iioes well, tire land 
is ploughed as above stated for the kharif crop of jotoar. This 
is the ordinary rotation on bar,ini lands, and is * rarely 
departed from. No cultivator will put all his land down with 
either a khartf or rabi crop, but the barani land is cropped in 
alternate blocks, that on one side of the village being under 
wheat and pram 'known os berrera) and the other being in its 
second seneon of fallow. Thus it never happens that the whok- 
ftarani land of a village is under (Top in one season. Nor will 
a tenant, if lie can help it, arrange to lake, in one season, only 
land whose turn it is to be cropped in kharif or in rabi. He 
will take some fields in which according to the rotation he can 
sow jowar or pulses, and others in which he can, when the rabi 
comes round, sow wheat and gram. When in any season the 
rains fail, and the crop is either not sown at all, or is sown and 
withers, the rotation is of course thrown out, and a catch crop 
bput in out of tu n, but it i» not ofter that mailers are so bad 
as that. The agriculturists have by this time learn* the use of 
harrows and find these very useful implements to break crust 
from the newly sown areas if and when sowings arc followed 
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by showers of rain. They are also aware that preparation of 
mulch by breaking the surface conserves moisture. The nee 
of various kinds of implements is getting popular for the con¬ 
servation of moisture. 

9 . On well lands the staple crops are maize, cotton, cane, 
wheat, rabi fodders and vegetables. The three first will 
Superior c»it vu generally be found occupying fields lying close to 
tion m w«iia. the well, so as to admit of their being watched, and 
for economy of water in the hot season. Not that wheat is 
confined to the more distant fields, for the three crops named 
by no means take up all the land within easy reach of water. 
Rotations are not very strictly observed, but it may be taken 
as a rule, that cane is put in, either in land which has been 
specially kept fallow for a year (twin/) or in land which has 
borne maize or cotton in the previous kharif, and has given a 
crop of trefoil fodder (strip) in the spring. Berseem and shaftal 
are steadily replacing w>ji as rabi fodders. Ratooning of 
sugarcane is becoming a general practice. After the cane comes 
wheat. Toria, a late autumn oilseed, may be put in on the 
wheat stubble. But murh land on the wells will be kept for 
wheat alone, with a fallow between each crop, the succession 
being broken bv a kharif crop to prevent exhaustion. 1 his ia 
more common in parts of Tarn TaPtn, where cane Is less grown. 
In the interval between the reaping of the rabi (March or April) 
and the sowing of the maize in July or August, when nothing 
else but the young co it on and cane will be growing on the well 
lands, some of the fields will always be taken up with melons, 
or with chart, the name given to green jouar, grown for fodder. 
This last is not allowed to ripen but is fed to cattle mixed with 
chopped wheat st aw (Mum). In parts of the district where 
rohi land ie common rice is grown on the wells, sometimes 
alternating with wheat. This is found in Ajnafn chiefly, north 
of the rfakki nab. But the yield is never so heavy as that of 
rice on canal lands. The cultivation of well lands is neat and 
careful, the limits of the fields are seldom changed except that 
they are subdivided, and the land is economised to the Utmost, 
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Usually the cane crop ia the only one which is fenced with 
thorn branches stuck in the ground all round it, but the paths 
by which the cattle pass to and from the well are nearly always 
edged or protected by banka of earth topped with thorn or 
cactus. The old type of wooden persian wheel has generally 
given way to the improved iron model. 

Id. Canal cultivation is less tidy. Rice, maize, cane, and 
wheat are the chief crops grown, and to a Jess extent cotton, 
cultivation of but on the rice stubbles there is a good deal of 

i*»d l lrtt ® ale4 barley, of the pulse known as mas nr, as well as 

sergt, shaftal and berseem, crops which need con¬ 
stant and ample waterings. There is less adherence to rotation 
on naftri than on thuhi lands, more double cropping, less 
manuring, and on the whole less careful and more varied culti¬ 
vation. Much canal land is kept lor rice alone, unless, during 
the tabu gram or one of the three stubble crops above men¬ 
tioned is put in. But these are quite subordinate to the rice 
crop ; the charges on account of canal water are too htavy to 
admit of the land being wholly given up to the growing of 
inferior crops. Canal irrigation brings in large returns with a 
junaller expenditure of labour than well irrigation. The people 
like it on account of the saving in labour, ami the certainty 
of the crop, though there is the disadvantage of not always 
getting water when most required, and of having to submit 
to more official interference. Once committed to taking canal 
water on a certain area of land, it is hard to go back and return 
to any other system, when the wells have been thrown out of 
gear, and the land has hardened so that btirjni cultivation 
would yield but a small return. On the whole, the people 
will generally say that a well, in Good working order, weft 
equipped with strong cattle, watering an average urea of, sav 
16 to LfO acres, sod with soil of average fertility, not too far 
from the sources of manure will yield a* good, if not a her ter 
return than an ^qiijil area of averatre canal laud 
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U. 3 -iilab crops are not of very great importance, ilncb 
depend* on bow the village has been treated by the river and 
Saiiab. ou nature of the si It deposited. Sugarcane 

is grown to the extent of 12A0 acres on this land, 
but is not of a very good quality. Cotton and rice are not much 
ftrown, but maize, despite its liability to suffer from excessive 
moisture occupies about 1300 acres. Maize, bajra and sugar- 
cane ate the principal autumn crops, and wheat, barley, mixed 
wh* at and gram and melons the principal rabi staples, wheat 
being far the most important. About 10,000 acres of saiiab 
wheat are raised ye rly, Manure is rarely applied, for the 
silt itself is fertilising, and it is not often that, more than one 
crop is taken off the same land in a year, or, if it is taken, it is 
not such as to exhaust the land. 


12 . A considerable part of the cattle dung is used for 
fueJ t being preferred for cooking purposes to wood, which also 
is too valuable to be used for burning. Wood is 
burnt on the funeral pyre and sometimes in brick 
kilns, but the rest of it, excluding shade trees, is only sufficient 
for the making and repair of agricultural implements, roofing, 
well tackle, hedging and the like. The manure used consists 
ol the remainder of the cattle dung, mixed with ordinary farm 
yard and bouse sweepings, and refuse fodder and litter. The 
gmrj or land near the village site naturally receives a fertilising 
supply of night soil, the habits of the people in this respect 
being primitive, but it is not always that this is deposited on 
the cultivated land. The Janes and waste land within easy 
reach of the village are usually foul with night soil, which it is 
no one’s business to remove. Efforts to have the manure 

pitted in properly made pits have found some success in 
advanced villages. The Agricultural staff, the Rural Recon¬ 
struction staff, the Sardtaiy Inspector* and the Officers of the 
Agricultural Department have impressed upon the villagers 
the neeessi'y of keeping their manure in pits, and away from 
their residences. The burning of duLg cakca is reduced but 
not altogether stopped. The use of artificial manures has 
become well known to the cultivators, but doe to the heavy 
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price these are used only in gardens nod for growing vegetables 
at limited places. From the manure heaps round the village 
the stuff is carted on to the fields and the well land receives 
the moat of it. Maize, cane, and cotton are always manured, 
and sometimes wheat, hut this crop more often follows other 
manured crops and so is benefit ted indirectly. Tobacco is most 
carefully manured in Muhammadan villages and Arams may 
he seen heaping it up round each stalk of the plan?, 

13 , On the total cultivated area of the district, ( 7321 B 6 
acres & 11 B 17 acres of crops are sown annually Of these 8 5 
percent fail and 8 , 34 , 10*1 acres come to maturity. 
In other words on ea h 100 acres of cultivation 
about 114 acres of crops are raised. The percen¬ 
tages for the three tahsils and the district are as lollows :— 
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14 . The plough UBed hy the people is a very simple 
instrument marie entirely of wood, with the exception of the 
Agr^tiituTni coulter which is supplied by the village blaek- 
8 uitlA “ part of the work for which he receives a 
harvest wage in kind. Both the kil and hotter 
are used, the latter always iu the Manjha and throughout the 
district in uew and heavy land, the former in most of Amritsar 
and djnala. The hollar is of the same nature as the munna, 
which is tieed in the tloaba. Hut is not quite so heavy. The 
whole is so light that it could be easily carried on a iLian'^ 
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shoulder, Practically, the whole apparatus consists of only 
four parte, H) the wooden yoke {patijah) which lies across the 
neck of the bullocks behind the shoulder hump, and which is 
kep^ in its place by four vertical bars (the outer ones or arlit 
moveable and the inner ones or mattuit immovable)* fitting on 
to t he lower rrosa bar under the neck; (2! the beam or pole 
fastened to the yoke with a piece of leather termed flora and 
fitting into ( 3 > the iron shod sole which does the work, and ( 4 ) 
on upright handle with which the ploughman does the guiding. 
When reaming from work the beam is loosed from the yoke, 
reversed and hitched over it (harnali kama) by the coulter. 
Land ia often ploughed ten or twelve times for valuable crops, 
and the cultivation must be very rough when the ploughing ia 
done only once. The field may be ploughed in sections up and 
down or in narrowing circles, beginning round the edge of tbe 
field, but the turn is invariably to the left (the course followed 
in the track round thft well wheel; and the bullocks are so used 
to this that they could hardly be made to turn to the right, 
t hree or feur ploughs mav often be seen at w rk in one field, 
each followinu the other (but in a different furrow) when it, is 
wished to t ke immediate advantage of the state of the ground 
am! get the seed in at the right time. The people often do a 
day’s work in this way for a neighbour, the obligation being 
retm ned some other time. As the object w to disintegrate the 
soil, without turning it up and esposing it to the air more than 
is uscesFarv. the ploughing is never deep, a few inches sufficing, 
especially iti sandy land. Still it is hard work in stiff land, 
with the Finall confined fields into which the ground is divided, 
for the bullocks are often imperfectly trained, and are guided 
only by fbe frequent application! of the parent or oxpoad, some¬ 
times furnished with a lash of strips iff leather. 

A few farmers u>c improved ploughs of the Me*ton and 
Hindustan types and those who do not nwn one try to burrow 
as they appreciate the improvement in working the land. 
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Ploughing is succeeded an most soils by working over 
the ground with the levelling beam or sohaga, which oruaties 
. _ the clads end flattens the surface to keep the 

W thoSoli#g» * J.1 I ■ „ . 

moisture m, thus leaving a* small a surface 
exposed to the sun as possible. If the seed has been sown the 
sohaga covers it in the furrow. Two yoke of oxen are harnessed 
to the sohaga all four abreast, and a man is required to each 
yoke. They ride standing on the sohaga to w eight it down, 
steadying themselves, and encouraging the cat tie, by holding 
on to the tail. Fields which are intended for rke cultivation, 
are of en worked over with what h called a kuddo instead of 
the sohaga. This is a flat beam with six or seven nails protru¬ 
ding from it. The nails tear up ihe land while the heavy Knani 
crushes the clods and flattens the surface In the same way as 
the sohaga docs. Only sandy soil can he broken in when it is 
dry. Other soils require to be moistened with rain, or artificial 
flooding, before they can be properly ploughed. The state of 
the ground when it ta neither too wet nor too dry to be worked 
is known as scalar, BtilT rice land is even ploughed when there 
are two or three inches of water standing on it, and this in real 
hard work for the cattle. But on matin so 1 , rftcr sufficient 
plonking has been done, the seed is sown either broadcast or 
with a drill (par), a bell-n outbed bamboo tube tied io thu 
handle of the plough. If the sowing be broadcast the sohaga 
is used to cover the seed; if through a drill, the heel of the sole 
of the plough, which lies behind the mouth of the pe>> eff, cts 
thi*. But the sohaga is always used on well land for seed 
covering After this, on well and canal lands, t he ground lum 
to be divided into compartments or brans for convenience of 
watering, I his ia done with a rake {jhandta\ fitted wiifi broad 
wooden teeth, on the same plsuie as the handle, and worked by 
two men, one of whom guides the handle, and the other, facing 
him, pulls by a rope, fast ened to near the junction of handle 
and blade. This is used to make temporary water channels 
(ar or atij but the main channels for well water are kept for 
years untouched, *0 as to leave them firm, aud save waste of 
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water. They arc even weeded, to keep them clear of grass and 
secure a flow. These compartments are raked off aa a finishing 
touch after the seed is sown. 

Other implements in general use arc the kohari or 
{cj otbrr common axe for cutting wood and the toka t an axe 

lu^iemanti. w chopper with a long handle fitted with an iron 
blade about 6 inches in length ; it is used for Gutting up jouar 
a'alks for fodder, 'When fitted with a lighter blade and a longer 
handle, it is known as a go« dasa or chhawi and was u*ed for 
cutting branches for ^hedging. Its pjsscssion has now been 
made illegal under the Arms Aci and the kohari is very generally 
uf'Ctl instead fnr hedging purposes. Reaping is done with a 
small toothed tickle called a datii r which requires frequent 
sharpening of the teeth, aa they get worn down 'very quickly, 
and for weeding a short-handled spade or ramba is used, the 
cultivator going through the field in a sitting position and 
digging out the weeds between each plant. The gandala is a 
stick shod with iron, which is used for digging narrow deep 
holes, into which hedging -stakes are placed, and is a handy tool 
on house-bre aking expeditions. The kahi or mattock is an 
indiapensible i n pie meet, and at some times of the year is the 
one most often in the cultivator’s bands. It is used for all kinds 
of digging or shovelling earth and even for stubbing up roots. 
Thepfl//u,ft heavy wooden roller, is only met with in parts of Taro 
Taran, where there are wide stretches of hard barani land and is 
used to rrush clods in hard moira land instead of the *ahei?a. 
A heavy woeden mallet is used for beating ortfc munj to produce 
rope. The talf ang is a wooden foik with two prongs, something 
after the fashion of a pitch-fork, with which the .Tat gathers 
heaps of the pricklv malha or thorny dwarf brr for hedging and 
for cattle enclosures round the wells When Sited with more 
than two prongs it is used to gather the loose straw and grain 
on the threshing floor tpii x and to loss it when wetted by the 
rain. The sheaves of wh>al ar<‘ lifted by hand and not with 
the fork. Chhar, a tong stick with a hooked blade at the edge 
of H, is Used by goat herds Or nhrphord.t for cutting branched 
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from high trees. The leather blinkers, which are plared over 
the bullocks'a eyes when working a Persian wheel, are called 
kh'ipa. Threshing is done on the hard beaten ground, on which 
the crop is spread out; the thresher {phdla) is then dragged 
round bj two bullocks, till the grain is extracted from the hiif-k. 
Winnowing baskets, which are called chhajj t arc made of the thick 
stalks of the tirkanda grass by Chuhras and M ah tarns ; they are 
filled with the broken straw, husks and grain and emptied in 
the air. the action of the wind separating tne heavy grain from 
the bfiusa or chaff. The trangli^ oi fork, which saves time and 
labour, is also used for winnowing. 


HlF*J iaboufBt*, 


15 , Thirty th-jnaaTifl, seven hundred tind sixteen persons 
are returned in the census of i 931 farm 

servants or field-labourera. So many land-owners 
of the district, especially of the Tarn Taran t&heil are away ori 
military service that hired labour is required ou a comparatively 
large scale for the reaping of the spring harvest and also part of 
the rice crop. The precise extent to which hired labour is 
employed ia v ry difficult to estimate, varying as it does largely 
from year to year A seveie outbreak uf plague coinciding with 
the ripening of the wheat harvest means that labour must be 
imported from elsewhere and liberally paid. It was calculated 
that in Tarn Taran roughly about one-fourth to one-Urn d of 
the area under rtibi cereals has to be cut by hired labour ; in 
Amritsar tahsd the proportion is much lower. The employ¬ 
ment of village menials as agricultural labourers and the system 
of payment in kind to them is discussed later on m this chapter 
nnder the head of wages. 


10 The comparative importance of the principal crops 
has been tabulated earlier in this section. The 
^tv h^ cn>p9; chief among the rabt crops is wheat. It is the 
principal staple of the district. On irrigated 
land it is grown un mixed, but on bar am lands it is 
usually grown mixed with gram, the proportion being about 
5 of wheat to 3 of gram, > he m xture is known as bttrtra. 
Both wheat and birrtui arc sown in October or November, the 
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btrrera generallv rather before most of the wheat on irrigated 
lamia. The barani trope do well enough without rain up to 
Christmas, if there 1ms been the proper amount of moisture on 
the soil at towing time. But, by Christmas* rain is expected, 
if only to keep down the ravages of the white ants, which do 
the crop much harm. After good rain in January and February, 
not much more is required in March, and the crop is ready for 
harvesting by the beginning of April, The wheat on well and 
canal lands is lam, but wilh them the harvest is seldom 
delayed after the loth April. Threshing and winnowing oper¬ 
ations take a long time, and it is often the beginning of Juno 
before the whole crop has been rut, carried, threshed and taken 
home. 

Several kinds of wheat are grown. Since last settlement, 
low-yielding types have heen replaced by the better types 
recommended by the Agricultural Department, Type Cross 
591 , the current heal type, is now prominent in the district 
along w th Punjab FLA. fVoss 518 is also being introduced no 
rich land. VaJanak is rarelv seen. The beardless type is found 
on the lands of some conservative farmers, 

The lard is always carefully prepared for wheat, ploughed 
whenever »n opportunity occurs ’during the half-ypAr preceding 
the sowing, and flattened out and pulverised with the jof/aya. 
Little, if any, weeding is required on irrigated land, except 
when the bit shat weed appears. Other weeds make no head at 
that season of the vear, but if it is a wet spring the natural 
clover (maitte). which it- found In highly irrigated tracts, is apt 
to choke and obstruct the plant at a time when no weeding ie 
rofsib ! e, Pohli weed grow3 abundantly along with the wheat 
and has become a gen *mt nnitance. Constant drives for cut¬ 
ting and burn ini' i* are making the farmer pohli conscious hut 
he is still slow in following official advice. 

The wheat gra*n is separated from the straw and chaff in 
the well-known primitive wav which has been fo^mved by ^he 
people for centuries, The sheaves are heaped up close to the 
smooth bit of hrird ground selected for a threshing floor. A 
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ebeaf is about as much as a map cun carry as a head load, and 
will yield from 12 to 18 seers of grain- A number of sheaves 
are loosed and spread out rounJ a stake driven -nto the ground. 
Tu this fctake the muzzled oxen, three or four abreast, are 
fastened aud round it they tramp, b ating out the grain with 
their feet, or to hasteu the process, dr*i ging after them a rough 
arrangement of wcod and brushwood, shaped like a raft, and 
weighted with clods or lumps of fused bjiek from the kiln* 
Gradually the grain is separated, and is thou winnowed from 
the chaff by being aih wed to fall from the chajj or ba-ket held 
aloft by the winnower. In May there ia generally a hot- wind 
blowing at some part of the day, which helps the process, and 
the hotter and fiercer the wind the sooner is the harvest rig 
ended. D-imnge may occasionally he done, especially »f the 
harvest be late, by un imety thunder showers- If repeated the 
shower- swell the grain, make it sprout in the sheaf, and blacken 
th ebhum. But fortunately they are except ion a], for April and 
May arc dry mouths. The broken straw or bhusa is carefully 
stored id a sheltered place near the Well, in tonical “tuck*, 
neatly thatched wiih a par f the straw which b bt«en left 
long, and eat apart on purpose, Thhi is the main dry fodder 
for the working Carrie during tl e next winter. The bhusa is 
raJced out through a small hole at the foot of the •■Sack un it the 
latter falls in The grain is taken away by potters on their 
donkeys to *h" village where it is stored in kf>thh or grai.aries 
for sale, or i fi bharolas for household use, 

Gram (cbvb) forma pari of the crop already described 
. „ undt'r the name of icrrfrn. is «l-o growu alone on 

(&J Grim 

sandy lamia without irrigation, and appear* as a 
second crop on rice s’tibhlcs, or on fields wliich have borne a 
summer crop of chan or green jouar. it does not require 
careful cultivation, but like moat spring crops needs to be first 
sown in fairly moist ground to germinate well It is harvested, 
if grown alone, about the Same time as barley, bit! before the 
btilk of the wheat. It is a lardy plant in most rejects, and i B 
only liable to damage in poor soils when ram holds off for long 
in early spring, when high winds with dust occur at blossoming 
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time in Ma^ch, or when there 19 a long spell of dsmp, cloudy, 
thundery weather. Of late years it haa suffered greatly from 
blight which dries up tbe plant before the grain matures. A 
blight-resistant variety (F-8) is being introduced Gram may 
also be thrown back, when the shoots are jn*t coming through 
the ground, if light showers, ]ollowed by hot sun, cake the 
surface of the maim soil. In such a case there is nothing for it, 
but to break up the ciU't with the Sofia Pa, or even resow the 
field. The growth of maira is also specially injurious to pram 
sown OD rice stubble. The young plants make excellent food 
for horses when cut green in March or early April, and the 
arai is well known as a Fo’d for both borers and curt bullocks. 
The improved type 7 which is yellow is replacing the old 
grey gram. 

Rice is grown about equal]? in all three tabsils, slightly 

less in Tarn Taran than in the others, the lighter 

fc) Rtc* p 

soil of that tahsil not favouring it so much. The 
soil suited to rice is limited in extent, for putting aside the 
small area grown on the wells in the Ajnula Hithar, the soil 
must be mhi, or very nearly so, and it must have canal water. 
Given these two conditions the Amritsar Jat will grow rice 
wherever he possibly can, and will grow it year after year. The 
plant is known all through the district as jhatta, whatever the 
variety grown The old low-yielding rice is givii.g ; lace to 
better types such as Jhona 34 U. iiasm&fi 370 and Palmar) ^ufaida 
24 B. In May and dune the laud devoted to rice is flooded and 
ploughed- Nothing short of sat u ration will make the stiff cl.ty 
rice-land fir f >r the plough he heat rice is transplanted from 
n irseries (panin), but s great deni is sown broadcast, Lautn 
and bhij n are the terms employed for the two processes. The 
former certainly gives a larger jield Chau gar.-) and Purbisa arc 
employed to do thia work. Rice requires constant and ample 
watering and due* best, while growing, when it is kept Rtandiui' 
in two or three inches of water, but not after it is in ear. A 
failure of rain or canal water in August h especially injurious. 
It is reaped i*> October* and ripens verv quickly. The grain 
is very loose in the ear when ripe, and ill estimating the yielp 
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the amount thut ia dropprd during harvesting o r shaken out by 
high winds has always to he allowed foi, as well as shrinkage 
in weight as the cmin dries. The grain is either trodden nut 
in the usual wav by ox*n t or flagged out bv hand, the labourer 
bringing the sheaf down on the edge of 3 small clay trough. 
It ia the one crop to which a email admixture of kalar in the soil 
does no great harm, rather the reverse it is fmid. The straw 
is of little u«e, cattle only eating it if they can get nothing else, 
which is seldom the ease at the time of rich harvest. Cnn*equ 
ently in rice Villages much 1 f the straw or parali is left out in 
the fields till far into (he winter and is spoilt. The coarser kinds 
are known as dhain and khanu. The former is grown in the 
beds of drainage lines* and the latter in the moist alluvial lands 
on the river*. They are of little value or importance. 

liaise used to be more grown on the well* than on 
MaiI , canal lands, but average of the selected years 

taken at the recent settle mo at showj th.it nearly 
52 percent u< ;lit* area covered by this crop is canal irrigated, 
while b&reiy per cent is chaht. The change has probably bien 
been brouht about by the greater certainly in the .supply cl 
canal water, 4* zmma needs, beside* careful cultivation, hoeing 
and weeding, constant bat moderate; supplies of water, it 
forms the principal autumn staple of the Trans•t'akki villages, 
where it is still chiefiy a chahi crop, h is known as makki or 
makei) and at least. three kinds are grown, the one with the red 
gruin b<dng the commonest, next the white grained, and iattly 
the Laban which has a very abort stalk, i ln> ground is caretuily 
prepared and the seed is sown at the end of the second week m 
July, 1 ho urea sown ranees Irom forty to fifty thousand acree. 
It is liable to damage by birds and jackals, uiid raised platforms 
are made w hen the crop is ripening 011 which the watchers sit to 
scare off th^ birds, Severe damage from the maize-borer 
generally confined to thr crop sown in July or early August Las 
popularised sowing Ute in August. It i *es reaped in October 
and November, What has been said about the gram ofn e 
drying and losing weight applies also to maize. The grain has 
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to he beaten out of the cobs or challis with a heavy stick. The 
core of the cob m used as fuel. The rtraw is chopped and fed to 
cat Me, but is not good fodder, and where there is much ot it, 
it i* often left out and spoilt by damp and heavy dews. It u^cd 
to he a common practice to take a canal watering for the maize 
ju^fc before it was reaped, pull up the stalks out of the saturated 
ground, and put in a crop of ttvji at once. This got a good 
start in 'he richly manured land and the cultivator escaped 
paying water-rates for the stnjt crop, liut under the present 
scale of water-rates tcadh or itubble waterings ere separately 
charged for. 

Cotton is grown both on well and canal lands, but 

succeeds better on the former. It is now the 

CottQD. _ 

most important, of the k hat if crops. Its popularity 
is dh* to t c fact that it involves comparatively little labour, 
as two ploughing* and four watermgs will produce a very fair 
yield. As a rule, it is only weeded twice and does not receive 
much, if any, manure, stowing in lines is still uncommon. 
Cucumbers, melons, chillies, and even fchinlv sown s r alk* of 
millet fodder are grown in the same field by the A inala culti¬ 
vators whh'h makes it very difficult to estimate the outturn of 
cotton. Drsi cotton is General, the area under American varieties 
being verv small Improved MnTli&nni has Tepbired the old 
mixtures Picking will Login in September and laat through 
[> cemher Tlii» is doue by the women and children of the 
family, unless seclusion of women is the custom. When 
the leaves drop, and the last pidsinp, which is by custom allowed 
to the i litnax, has taken place, the sticks ere rut down close 
to he root and used for ropfing pnrpuses, or are wattled to firm 
the enclosing sidra of dune carts and shelters for chopping 
fodder S'»}i is almost always sown in among the ro*ton. about 
the time of bursting of the pods. The largest area of cotton 
is grown in Tarn Tsrsn, mainly on canal lands. About half the 
area of unirrigated cotton is also grown in that tahsit. Here the 
yield is more uncertain still, and iiifCpinlities in the soil cannot 
be coireeled by the application of manure The area under 
baraiii cotton fluctuates much and depends largely on whether 
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there has been good rain in February. That under irrigated 
cotton is very stable from year to year. 

Tbe cultivation of sugarcane baa increased greatly since 
the settlement of tfMl when 1 C 00 acres were 
under this crop, as compared with 2600 ) acres 
now, About half the area cultivated is in t he Amritsar tivhsil. 
After repeated plough Lugs the soil is ready for the rcc< ptijn of 
the seed in March or April, when the seed canes, for which 
about a twentieth of last year’s crop is require!, are unearthed 
from the pit, in which they have Iain buried for three or four 
ruontLs, cut into lengths of about nine i richer, and placed in the 
highly pulverised soil, The young crop needs constant watch¬ 
ing, watering and weeding during the months of extreme hear 
whi t ‘h follow until the rains break, and during any temporary 
cessation of the rains, until the crop is ready for cutting, water¬ 
ing has to be given steadily. The canes are, as a rule, carefully 
fenced, and except in the Ajnalit Bet the land receives a quantity 
of manure, both before planting and afterward* a.' top dressing, 
CnHtng beg : ns in 1 Wember in the \jnaln Ret, and is carried 
oo in January and Februmv in the re*t of the district. In a 
wet season the cane* may stand uncut in MtrcH or even April, 
but if as late as this they are worth little and nm l irgely f.-d 
to cattle The ernes are stripped of leaves, and when cut are 
from three to five fet long, wh-n the? are passed through the 
f? ina which is generally a ih cr-rolltr sugarmill The juice is 
boiled in shallow iron pnr* in the garial or boiling house and Is 
generally sold bv the cultivator in the form of «ur in lumps or 
writ weighing about a r nuii;l. and a half each. Sha^ar is n< w 
commonly prepared. I nn her refinement is not ofrtn 
attempted, nor is there much manufacture of rab, except in the 
upper part of the Nahri circle of Amritsar, and there only m the 
he-t viltagrs. Five kinds of cane are gro*ti, Paundu of two 
varieties, known as JuUundurt and Saharnnpurl) is a thick 
h^avy cane, grown principally near the city, where it is heavily 
manured from the city ^weepings. Tt i» also found in a few 
Uoper Manjha villages of the Tam IWn r, a hstl and ip the bJst 
villages of the Nahri and Uthar circle* of AjnaU. ft i 3 IJOt 
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pressed for juice Hut; sold for chewing by haltcai* or sweetmeat- 
sellers. Tie canes grown on an acre will fetch Rs. 300/- or even 
Rs. 350- but the cost of cultivation (ploughing, trenching, 
watering, weeding, manure and watching) is enormous. While 
the pauida is young, vegetables (generally leeks or eggplant, 
known as bhaittqan) are grown on ridges in the same land, the 
cane growing among them, but the vegetables are off the ground 
before the cane attains any height, Katha, a thin red hardy 
cane is far the commonest kind grown throughout the dktrie ■„ 
Ka t is a thicker cane, of a whitish colour, wilh a broader Ifaf, 
reqtrring legs weeding it is said but much water. It requires 
more water than can he given from an ordinary well 
The other two ar e ttru and dhaulu of a value about midway 
between ka$ and hatha. The former of the two is not often met 
with, b' ing more grown in Sialkot, bat dhatda Is n good cane 
and is often grown mixed with hatha Son.etimei after the 
canes have been cut down, the land is weeded, manured and 
watered, and the plants are allowed to t*| rout again for what is 
called a mudhi crop, l»nt the yield of (bis is small, probably not 
more than half that of a planted crop. Improved varieties 
fCoimbutors 285, 223, 312 and 313) are being introduced. 
Their outturn i* much higher and their ratooning value better 
with consequent reduction in cost of culiivatiim. fane growing 
is not a special feature of the district as it is in Hoahiarpur, 
Jullundur and part of G Urdus pur. The gross value of the 
outturn is large* but the plant occupies the around for at least 
a twelve-month, or even a year and a half, if lb® time spent 
in preparing the ground istiiLrn into account, and the labour 
and cost of cultivating it and extracting the juice are vreat. 
It is purely a revenue crop: very little of the produce finds its 
way to the cultivator’s family, or escapes being turned into 
cash. 

The amount of barley grown varies very much from 
war to year ranging between twelve and twenty 
seven thousand acres; it H more grown in Ajnalii 
and Amritsar than in Tarn Taran. It b raised with and with¬ 
out irligation, by itself or mixed with gram, but rarely with 
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’wheat, and somet imes on the stubble of rice. It does not seem 
to extiBiist- the laud so much as wheat, and, ripening quickly, 
it ia off the ground early in April, m"iking room sometimes for 
a melon crop. When rain has held off in late autumn, and the 
rabt crap is shorter than usual, advantage is taken of the first 
Christmas tains to pnt in a crop of barley. Wheat would never 
thrive if put in so late, but barley is a convenient catch crop. 
On small plots on wells it is sometimes cut green for fodder and 
if allowed to ripen, it is Dot unusual to pluck the ears while the 
crop ia standing and thresh out the grain by itself. The 
standing straw is then cut dawn and u«ed for, thatching 
stacks vf bhuta. On well lands it is usual to allow the Chtihra 
who works on the well to sow a row of barley at the edge or the 
wheat fields and especially close to the water-course. 

Jotcar is universally grown and covers a large area; in 

( b> j&woj cr °P rehlrns ifc ls concealed tmder fodder. 

This makes comparison with earlier years imposst- 
ble. The cultivator rarely hopes to obtain any grain from the 
jmar and the almost universal custom is to cut it all as fmlde- 
only the small quantity sown to fence in the maize fields being 
allowed t> ripen to provide seed. Thus he does not depend on 
fOtrar grain for food throughout the winter like the cultivator 
in some districts south of the !-ultej, hut he can hardly do with¬ 
out the broad-leave.I stalks as fodder for his cattle. The green 
jovtar, which is not allowed to ripen and which is grown f nr 
fodder only, at a time of the year (May and June) when no other 
green fodder fit for stalled CAUle i« available, is irrigated both 
from wells and canals. The jotoar crop is sown at the beginning 
of Jalv after the first, heavy fall of mnaoon nun. This is ©tie 
of the h unrest times of the year, and no effort is spared to get 
the seed into the ground At, the most favourable opportunity. 
A good deal of the seed h imported from the JulWidur Doab 
And Ferozepore. It i* sown mixed, as a rule, with moth and mun<* 
It is grown on the well-known dosata rotation already described 
the jowar being preceded by mixed wheat and gram ot gram 
alone, and followed by a whole year’s fallow after the harvest i„ 
October ami November. The moth and mtntg 3rc rfe j wiu _ 
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the joivar, and the grain of the pulse is then separated. The 
heads of jioGMir containing the seed are cut off, and beaten or 
trodden to separate the grain. The stalks are stacked in the 
field for a time to dry and then piled on tho roofs of houses, and 
other dr? places, to be used a» fodder throughout the early 
winter. Villages which lie Dear the main road, and grow a 
laigc area of/brtw often sell it to men from the city, and this is 
a not unimportant item in their income. But as winter draws 
on, theie is none to spare, and each man's store of it is carefully 
husbanded. The crop is known either as jetrar or chart some¬ 
times by the double name chari-jatcar, but chart is the name 
by which the fodder part of the plant is known. The cattle 
of the district are bo dependent on jotear for food, at the lima of 
the year when the bullocks 6re hardest worked, that a failure of 
the crop is quite a calamity. Fortunately it does not often 
occur, liain in the first week of July , and steady rain at inter¬ 
vals throughout the month, and the next six weeks, is quite 
enough to assure the success of the jatotir crop. 

Bajra is sown in July, h<nh irrigated and bar ant. It is 
mainly used as a green fodder. 

Math, mung and math are the three principal pulses grown 
(ji k'h&rif(■ disc* in mart/ harvest. They have greatly declined in 
popuiarty in the last twenty years, Massar is grown in the rabi. 
The two first named are either grown separately or with joutar. 
Moth is chiefly raised on the light lands of the sand ridge* iind 
does not require so much ram as other hhorif crops. It will do 
fairly well in a season when the jotcar is withered and stunted. 
The grain enters largely into the food of the people, and the 
dark green bhusa- formed of the leaves after the grain is beaten 
out, is a valuable fodder for milch and working cattle. A good 
deal of it finds its way to the city, as it is difficult for the culti¬ 
vators to store it. Almost all the math bhusa mised in the band 
ridge villages near Jaudiab is thus disposed of- Excessive rain 
washes the soil from the roots and high winds smother the plant 
in sand. All it requires is moderate rain in the two monsoon 
mouths and heavy dews in September, Mung can be, and is 
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Krowu, oo firmer land, particularly in that part of the Amritsar 
tahsil which lies between the Sobraon Branch of the canal and 
the Beas. Here it is an important crop. The times of sowing 
anri reaping are the same as for jmear, only it ripens a little 
earlierj and the broad leaves do not make valuable fodder. 
Matk is perhaps the most valuable pulse aud gives a larger yield 
than the other two. A fairly stiff soil with a good deal of 
moUure is required, and it in often sown near the rivers, but in 
* rude fashion, without much preparation of the ground. The 
following winter it is often hard to tell whether a corp of mash, 
has been taken off the ground or not. so little trace of it is left. 
It is seldom jrrown alone wijbjtw, but is sometimes grown at 
th* foot of tht m Ilf EG stalks on irrigated tamis. 


Sesamum or tit occupies usually more th.in five thousand 
lk) m acres of which one third may be irrigated. A 

little is grown in Ajnala but the non»canal irriga¬ 
ted parts of Amritsar supply about half of the crop. 


Rape is a risky plant to grow as so much depends on 
(•} rap#. nothing untoward happening while it is in blossom. 

ls eeldom eow n alone except in the south of 
™ Taran, and is rarely grown in any form in AjnaJa. The 
commonest method is to sow it in rows, eight or ten feet apart, 
up and down the fields of berm, a method which gives its 
spreading plants a better chance. Much 0 f it is plucked up 
unripe for fodder and for use as sag or greens when the wheat 
is about a foot high. Form its spreading habit, and from the 
show which it makes with its yellow blossoms, it is apt to give 
a false idea of the strength of the crop, if seen a little wav off, 
and a field will be found to be of a much poorer growth when 
ridden through, than when seen from a distance. Rape is 

aft? 11 ! T^ th , dri ^ T deepCr fll,row8 'PwaHv made for it 
After the field is ploughed, and the furrows are not, as a ru | r 

fully covered up after the seed has been dropped in. The J 

'* P r ™t.a!!y small, and would be liable to be smothered if 

buried M dmp ai nbciit or gum. The W,t of rape u'an 

early one, if the frost has not injured it. 1 n 
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Tom, which is slate kharif or early rabi crop, has coma 
(m) ton*. largely into favour of late years, owing to the high 

price of oilseed, and has to a great extent supp- 
J an ted rape, especially in Tam Tarim. It is grown on irrigated 
an unirrigated lands ; the total area sown is roughly 28000 
acres, of which more than five thousand acres are unirrigated. 

Massar furnishes the pulse best known to Europeans as dal. 

00 nut,, 14 » grown on recently thrown up btt lands on the 

Sahki 1 “ obt Bbel ™g lands which line the banks of the 

*Hi nah and as a catch crop after rice on canal lands. It 

ni*I f f \ 7 - l lC l ° anWg€ frost in kte ^*»iuwy, a single 
, ° 0 ! JC1 may rai ° tte wfl o Je crop* Otherwise it is a 

aT 7 ?, and ”iay be grown with success on the most 
unpromising soils. But the area under matsar is small, and it 
» the least important of the pulses in Amritsar, except in the 
river villages, where it is a useful crop, 

Senji, a luxuriant trefoil is grown exclusively for fodder for 
{O} s*a}i cattle. It is cut green and chopped up with hlwsa, 

jowar, maize sialks or cane tops. It is grown on 
maize and cotton stubbles almost invariably, less often after 
rice. The ground is first saturated with water and the eeed is 
t.en puddled into the liquid mud by the fret of the cultivator, 
hereafter it requires no care, except a plentiful supply of 
water and from * Canal Officer's point of view, it is a mo st 
waseful plant. Benefiting by the manure which had been 
applied to the cotton or maize which it succeeds, it grows fast 
and heavy and the cutting of a few square yards is enough for 
a head load. Once cut it does not give a second cutting like 
lucerne, but directly a part of the field has been laid hare it is 
ploughd up to be ready for preparation for the cane crop which 
usually follows it on well lands. Altogether it is an indispen* 
Sab *® ero P * 0r stall-fed cattle, and is grown in every village 
where there is irrigation. The large increase in its production, 
which has taken place of recent years, is probably due to the 

contraction of the area available for grazing in the Amritsar and 
Jam Tarn ta hails. 
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Senji has been a good rabi fodder on all the irrigated lands 
and has held its reputation as a fodder and a crop 
ip) ber^fcm enr^hes the soil, but lately berseem fodder 

has been introduced by the Agricultural Oepnrtment. It gives 
4 to 8 cuttings in the season and leaves the soil rich in nitrogen. 
This fodder is being carted to Amritsar City from long distances 
even from up to 10 miles or more for sale to cattle owners in 
the town. It is relished by the cattle as well as by the horses 
and is used cither alone or chaffed and mixed with bhusa. 


The hemp grown is of two varieties, san and sankoftra* It 
covers an area of one thousand aerts yearly, about 
( 9 ) k*mp- half of which is in the Amrifr-aT tahsiJ. Saukokra 
is generally planted as a fencing rouud sugarcane or maize. 
Sa* is only grown in sufficient amounts to provide the ropes 
necessary for agricultural purposes. It ripens in October, when 
it h cat and steeped in water, after which it is dried in the sun 
and worked by hand into ropes. 


Melons are grown in the? hot weather ns an ext:a tab: crop, 
(r) vegooMfl Most are grown in Ajnala where some of the 

ana fruit*. Arsin villages are famous for them, and in ihe 

gardens and orchards near Amritsar especially in the Kamboh 
villages, bat there are few wells with maira sod which do not 
grow a patch or two. Both the small yellow melon and the 
kharbusa, or large green water melon are grown, as well as 

cucumbers. As already stated they are often found io the 

same field as young cotton, and are out of the way before the 
cotton begins to shade them. Amritsar city is a good market 
for this kind of produce, and it is also sold a good deal io the 
villages, at cross roads, and at canal bridges. The fruit being 
easily stolen, fields at a distance from a well require notching 


day and night. Besides being grown on welts un ions are raised 
on randy lands in Ajnala, and in the Bet lands of both rivers. 
Other vegetables are oniony carrots, radishes and p titoes. 
The latter are largely planted on the rich lands round Amritsar 
city and now form a regular item in a recognised two year 
rotation. Of fruits the commonest varieties are tmneoes. 
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orange:*,, plantains, peaches and mulberries. Many fields are 
planted with ros-i bushes for the manufacture of ilr. 


Tobacco is only grown on well lands out in the district, but 
heaw crops are taken, off the lands near the city 
with the help of black liquid sewage which serves 
both as manure and water. The Sikhs having a prejudice 
again at growing what theirs religion foi bids them to use, the 
cultivation la confined to Mohammadans, especially Arams, As 
might be expected Ajr.ala produces more tobacco than the 
other two tabaila together, and there it is veiy carefully cultiva¬ 
ted, The average of the selected years thorvs that out 01 3813 
acres devoted to tobacco cultivation 1830 are in Ajnab where 
it is principally grown in the Aram estates of the Sailab and 
Hithar circles. The commonest kind is that with a pink flower 
spike, which at a certain stage is pinched off to check upward 
growth and to make tbs lower leaves spread out. 


The crops known to the people as kangni, ehina, and swank, 
ui -i,in-.ii . _ are little grown being looked upon as inferior 
naoui ’ grain' only to be resorted to as food when all else 

fails. Nor is mandwa (here known as maddul) a favourite crop. 
Amins and Muhammadan Jats grow it in the Ajnala Hithar, 
but the meal makes a coarse black bread, which is regarded as 
a poor kind of food requiring a strong digestion I he only 
other kharij crop that may be mentioned is mireft or chillies. 
It is crown near the city, and also by Arabs in Ajoala in the 
8akki villager. The neighbourhood of Saurian is known to grow 
good mirch, not because the soil or conditions of the tract are 
especially favourable, but because Arabs hold ft number of 
villages there, and the raising of crops sequiriiig much manure 
and careful tillage md giving a targe money return baa an 
attraction for them The seed pods are picked by the women 
(the process causing much irritation to the hands) and are then 
dried in the a in. 
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' 7 ' The EngU.h, Indian and sbtatffic rmm, 
'>' the more important crops are diown below : 



2g. 

b«mp 

»n, 

Sanknkm. 

7\ 

Rapt 

^ria*. 

22. 

JmJba rap?. 

T^ria. 

23 

Sena can iu 

TIE. 

*4 

[jflAcetl, 

Alii 

25. 

La emit 

Lxuiu, 

2B> , 

Pcr^tun cEnver. 

SlmM* 


Scientific 

Triticum fa.tivatu. 
Kordeum futniTe. 

Avflui '■aiti v*! 

Ory*M KUtv*. 

Sacchcrura offiiinnruni, 

7.t& ma^'9 

AuUropoj^n iG^bunj, 

S^t.iri* l^aJca. 

Ptopjcu.m op am, 

EJ-uflhfr Curran*, 

Pinkitn) JtnilifcHurn, 

I ^Tirtcrju m, 

PfcaUol&A tminrpi 
Hi9<4i)Iui rdijidtii, 

Fhascolu^ a&pnftifpliug, 

t^n* Wnlcnt** 

inrficum an<i otw 
KKl>KO^f.„J typ ? , 

G.nayplcm hirtotuM. 
CfoLntftn-, jUQcea. 

Hibiicn, tanrtabltiTis, 

I V'ar, 

die foot dqu, 

i Swinnni I(n3i eutl , 

Linum ushaiiMin^m 

M«d[cago sati^i, 

TriioOuu r«f*, p i qAtum 
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S 

■l 

^ , 

English 

Ifl'IiiQ 

Scientific 

07. 

Egyptian Cldvcr 

Baneem, 

Trifolion ^lixQfldnQQiu f 

3$. 

or Jadiftii clover. 

Saoji. 

McUiotiii parviflora. 

29, 

Tobacco 

Tamhalt u. 

Nic&eiftca taliaeum. 

30_ 

Chime*, 

Lsl Mircb. 

Clpiicum LtiCtimi 

31. 

Onion, 

FUz, 

Allium cepa. 

32. 

Girlie. 

Lteaa. 

Allium sativum. 

33+ 

Pappy, 

Po»t j 

hpAW ^mmlcrum. 

34. 

Potato. 

Alta, 

Solannm. tubenrcuni. 

35, 

Erin J si 

Baingajj. 

Sulanuni luHoflgena. 

36. 


Kharbma, 

Cucumia mdu. 

37. 

W*t*r melon 

Tar bar. 

Climllng vaigaris. 

38. 

Carrot. 

Gajar, 

Danciii cifoti- 

39. 

^dL*h 

Hull. 

Huphabna latlvna. 

4$, 

Turn ip ■ 

Shatgani. 

Braui^t rapa. 


18, During the last 20 years marked changes have teien 
cbangF* !□ P lace * E 311 directions. More wells have been 

s£££“” 1 flunk and equipped with better type of persian 

wheels. Better and improved types of crops have 
taken the place of the low yielding and indigenous types. Im¬ 
proved implements are used to kill weeds and to get better 
tilth of soil. Cattle of better type are seen replacing the old 
tvpe. The introduction of better types of fodder has resulted 
in increasing the yield of milk in cattle. Large quantities of 
milk are brought into the city from long distances. A very 
successful and paying work is done by the grafting of the wild 
her trees in the district. Agriculturists who got nothing from 
their grovea of her trees, have begun to make an income of 
Ka, 30/-to Rs. 100/. an acre annually. The old gur hoiiing 
furnaces are being replaced by the improved furnaces. Weds 
are being bored Sowing wheat by broadcasting is being 
replaced by Kera, por or drills. Fodder has become a money 
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crop and in the vicinity of Amritsar displaces crops like sugar¬ 
cane, wheat and cotton. 

19, Advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
Land impravo- ar ® as a rule properly applied to the improvements 
for which they were obtained but a good deal of 
difficulty is experienced in several coses for reco¬ 
very of principal and interest when they fall due. 
There has however been a considerable improvement in the 
position under both Acts as the following tables show: 

Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 18ft3)» 


flpffl 

Ldi 


men! Loadh 
and Ajritul 
turiits' 

Acti- 



H a \ njicff 

Amount 

Recover! ca. 



at the 

o4vaftced 



Balanrr 

) ew\ 


during the 

* 


at chtvD 


Laiem of slit 

year 

1 Print; ipiL 

Interest, 

ul |Wi 







1933-34 

SJ2J6 

7190 

12736 

3797 

76370 

193431 

763713 

6300 

IS375 

5507 

644^5 

1935-30 

64495 

W«K» 

13494 

4694 

57001 

• 

57001 

1 

2000 

13074 

4799 

43^27 

1937-30 

43&E7 

27’i0 

14(00 

| 

4177 

32437 

l£SS-39 

3242? 

3500 

u*m 

3023 

25279 

Agnculti 

insta 1 Loans Act (XU of ia$i) 



S1SS3 

5730 

141306 

3 SI 5 

42607 

1934 35 

42607 

2390 

34741 

4219 

I02SH 

1635-36 

10256 

4 m 

s;sa 

611 

9491 

1SG6-37 

9491 

G1B0 

4(Uft 

sst 

10323 

W748 

lOsfii 

1900 

7901 1 

4U 

48CJ 

vm*B 

43*1 

am 

2<5)J 

m 

316ft 
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Agricultural District in the ytmt Tlie work was started 

cStS,** " Uh * sin « le HoDoiatj Sub-inspector. The Am- 

saf,“ "* 5 * 5 **™ th »»«*^ 

f t' 1 ® field. Tbe district was S i TCn , MpIimtf j 
pccto; far the brat time .0 1920 after which eapaaaioa reallr 
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began. The following table shows the different kinds of societies 
now in existence and the extent to which each type has de¬ 
veloped 


Kind. 


Sotiistitv 


1. 

% 

X 

4. 

5, 


Central Credit, 

Central Kan-crm, 
Agricultural Credit 
CgnialicLitkiii of boLdingi- 
Cattla Breeding 


6 

4 

m 

21 


Member*. 


ft70 

$47 

2011 

UM 


Work id g 
e&pi*iu 
{in Lakhs). 


SS9S 


40-93 


e. 

Non-Agricultural Credit. 

8$ 

314? 

3 £5 

7 

Thrift and Sivinga. 





(a) men 

m 

i 

12117 

3 IS 


fK| woman 

41 


110 

a. 

Better Living (Drftftt Sudhar), 

45 

2639 


9, 

Supply And sfore. 

2 

716 


ip. 

Ownpulfcary Ed neat io a . 

11 

mo 


n* 

H onBuilding. 

1 

13 


12. 

SocLPUy f(*r Pmmcitinjf Economic 





Xsew tedjjjfr. 

1 

27 



Total 

Wffi 

33774 

1 

U6 (ronm 


Besides these there are 15 unregistered school supply 
societies with 1351 members 


Of the six Central Credit institutions which undertake 
to finance the primary Credit Societies in the District, the 
Amritsar Central Cooperative Bank is the biggest having 
572 members (individuals and primary societies) and Rs. 26.68 
' lakhs working capital. The other five are credit unions 
having 2d8 members (all societies) and Rs. 11J33 lake as 
working capital. These 6 unions have their headquarters 
at Tam Taran, Vaebboa, Remdewali, Chetapur and Buraia 
and restrict their financial operations to limited areas around 
them. 
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The four Central non-credit societies comprise three 
Execution of Awards Unions and one Cattle Rreeding Associa¬ 
tion. The former are meant to facilitate the execution of 
award* of primary societies and the latter to assist the operation 
of the Cattle Breeding Societies of the district. 

The a ^cultural Credit Societies which Form the hulk of 
the co-operative activli es of the district have touched about 
05% of the villages considered suitable for a society. Taking 
an average family as five persons and each member representing 
one family the Agricultural Credit Societies have touched 
□early 22000 families so far* Society owned funds in the form 
of shares and reserve form 44% of the total working capital and 
if members* own savings form about 6S% of the woikiDg 
capital and the saving per member come to 109/- avsuost an 
average loan of Its. L7Q/- per member. These societies hold 
non-members’ deposits to the extent of Ri, *2 :I2 lakhs and owe 
debts to central financing institutions in the neighbourhood of 
Ils, 19*1 lakhs. They transact business of about Rs. 22 0 lakhs 
and issue loans to the extent of Ri. 4 lakhs and recover about 
the same in principal each year. Their annual net profit is 
about Re. one lakh. A good number i of societies have establi¬ 
shed themselves as banking centres for the villagers. They 
attract local capital and finance the village on very reasonable 
terms. 

The non-agricultural credit societies are chiefly in towns 
and among the non-ngricujtunil classes of the rural areas. 
21 of them having 1113 members and working capital of Rs, 
1.47 lakhs are purely Urban Societies under a special urban 
staff, designed -to improve the economic condition of the urban 
classes, specially the shopkeepers and the traders. In addition 
to simple credit business they undertake different banking 
operations like the commercial bank under certain restrictions! 

They me mostly * elf-dependent credit institutions in the matter 
of finance. 

Among non-credit activities the f o ll 0wing deserve special 
mention:— r 
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{]) Consolidation of Holdings 

Work on co-operative principle was token up about 1*28 
but was abandoned after five years, unsuccessful trial. It 
was restarted m the year 1035-30 and received a special 
stimulus in the year 11*3-39 on the appointment of a separate 
Inspector with 8 sub-inspectors for the entire District, So far 
consolidation has been done in 21 villages and 13211 acres of 
land have been re portioned. The figures for 1038-39 show 
5925 aCre3 consolidated, comprising 61 66 blocks before conslida- 
ation, r^iced to 8lS Clucks effecting a remarkable reduction 
or Sj% in the number and increasing the area per block from 
0 0 acrei! to T'2 acres. The societies reserve sites for schools 
and for ot her public institutions. In order to facilitate appro¬ 
ach to all fields, they construct new paths and approach roads. 

J he Amritsar Central Cooperative Bank has created a develop¬ 
ment fund of Rs. 12000/- chiefly to promote the cause of 
consolidation work in the district and is employing 2 sub- 
■ n^peetors for this work. Members contribute towards coraoli- 
dat ion fund at the rate of-/5/- per acre. This scheme besides 
HJng immediately beneficial to the cultivator^ is now very 
popular, in the whole district and what is now needed is more 
staff to meet the growing need of the people. 


(u) Cattle Breeding Scheme is a special feature of the Cooper- 
a ive movement of tne district The ohject is to improve the 
breed mid quality of cattle of all kind to provide better and 
more economical cattle for draught and milk purposes and also 
to encourage subsidiary entile industry of the District There 
are 68 societies, having 1824 cattle of improved quality, of 
which only 33% are imported from outside and the rest have 
been bred locally. The Hariana breed which is good for 
draught ami milk purposes alike is being popularised. These 
societies have devised various appliances and meihods to accom¬ 
plish the difficult programme. The District Board is taking 
parueufar interest to promote the cause of this scheme financi¬ 
ally and ro other way,. 0 animals belonging to these societies 
were sent to Ail India Cattle Show Delhi held in February 
and three animals won prizes. 
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(tii) There are 45 Better Living Societies mostly confined 
to Amritsar and Tarn Taran tahsils Government lias sanction, 
ed 3 sub-map-ctora for this scheme. These societies are serving 
as the basis and the roost effective non- officioi agency on 
purely democratic lines to accomplish the most difficult pro¬ 
gramme of the village reconstruction movement. Through 
this agency commendable results have been achieved in villages 
in respeot of sanitation, social and moral improvement and in 
the revival of the old indigenous village institution!?, 

(iv) Thrift and savings Moieties which form the direct 
method to inculcate the habit of thrift number 107 with 
2191 members and Rs‘ 4*24 lahhs tavings of members in the 
form of contributions and deposits. Savings per member is 
Rs. £00,’-. These societies are mostly among the low paid 
employees in schools and offices. 41 of them with 904 members 
and Es. ri lakh cavings are exclusively among women. The 
wo lien’s societies in addition to practising thrift for their 
members who are all women or their children, indulge in 
training their members in domestic science and for this 
occassional short classes are held by the sub-inspectresseHS, 

The movement in the district is in the charge of an Assis¬ 
tant Registrar having 0 Government paid Inspector and 37 sub¬ 
inspectors paid by Government Punjab Co-operative Union 
and other non-official agencies. 

21, As the following table shows leas land has been 
Aii*n»ti«n and 8old but ® ore mortgaged since last settlement 
Land vaiuev than i n the proceeding 20 years: 


s*li* lino *rth J***™*" bow listing 
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AuriTSab District] 

Non-agneuTturists play a less proornetit part, both absolutely 
and relatively, as alienees than they did at last settlement. 
Traditionally this should be regarded with atisfaction but too 
much emphasis should not be laid on it as a sign of strength for 
the statutory agriculturist ran be just as acting as the non* 
agriculturist creditor and has advantage of the law 1 ® support iu 
securing hi? pound of flesh. It is however satisfactory that the 
greater part of the alienated laud has remained in the bauds of 
bud-owners of the village in which it lies. They are i n a position 
to piy a dose approximation to the value of the land, but ar . 
unable to compute with non-agricufturista who (now aa at lit 

a ,c v, pay Highly for a permanent tracer 

though now a, then they allow lea. than «n agricnltnr* dona tor 
» mortgage. Purchase is much the more attractive proposition in 
their case aod, an much of the debt extinguished by tnu>afer If 
land ts the uxiinant fruit of usury springing from u tne apr , root 
of capita! tha generosity of the price is in part nothinf m ™°, 
than a voluntary reduction of unconscionable profit On „ 
a mortgage fetches 73 per cent of the martet vs.neonla ? 8 ' 
*“ ca " * rt » P 0 '" 1 •note (74 per eenti on the 91 pPr „ n . d 
mortgaged area in rhe hands of agrionlluriat alienees -jo ^ 

M P8r ™' ° f its val “' «“ 8 per cent which f 

agriculturist® hold. nori ’ 

Land values as brought out in mortgages were „„ , 

declining in the decide immediately prccedL Jti 

they are atill in every part of ^ district"aboveThe ft "* 11 

reached at last settlen, ut. The decline started five 

the case- of sales Bnd there were some s ig ns of ,, r J e,lr fatei ,fl 

time of settlement operations. eC0Ver y at ^ 

The total secured debt of the rural pjirt of t > ... . 

Ha ’ 6-79 crures-R*. 3 l 6 crorea i Q Tarn T,y * l <*«*«* is 

C ™ r * la , Amrit ** r ™ d Kv J *42 croresin 4 j n(1 ]” ‘t^ 221 
addition for unsecured deht and co-operative credit rhi ^ “ y 

° * hu ^ n of Ra - P« mortgaged acre R 8 93 * a ™ UIltS 
tivated Acre m the district and Rs g per’ iS ^ ? * Ver7 CuU 

There ti no adequate return for this burden^ r P ° pU]atioa ' 

en ‘ io quote from 
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Mr. Hacfaquhar's Tarn Taran report : “sale ia merely the last f 
and by no means the strongest, link in the chain of the small 
farmer’s financial servitude. The bond in which his first debt 
is acknowledged (often as a sum exceeding what he has received 
in hard cash) j the web of interest, revaluation of capital, and 
further interest, in which the years entangle him; the mortgage 
which is the tangible admission that his personal credit is no 
longer good and that his land must com© on to the scales-all 
these bind him, hia sons, and his grandsons, to toil for others’ 
profit. The tragedy is the futility of so much of the spending 
leading to debt: litigation and ostentatious matrimony have 
broken many a home, while productive debt is too rare to be 
even refreshing. 

IWent agrarian legislation will doubtless operate to res¬ 
trict the farmer’s credit at first and later to change its channels, 
Its course is not an issue in this settlement, but the reactions of 
the various elements in the rural community are of soma Impor¬ 
tance The forty years which the law gives as a suitable span 
for the life of a nett lenient, may be little more than an economic 
day in this rural reconstruction and the assessment must take 
account of the growing pains of the new era- The golden age 
may come but for the moment the ousting of the barren years 
has bred nothing better than uncertainty. The non agricul¬ 
turist feels himself outlawed, seeks no fresh commitments, and 
hopes to unload as much of bis cargo of ertdit as he can. Seine 
even of the few agriculturists who have money in their pockets 
for investment are shy, uncertain where the law will strike neat. 
The term of this uncertainty will depend on the future course 
of legislation, but however shoit it may be there will be many 
years of transition to follow, and the new assessment must anti- 

W r 

cipate that the major part of its life will be years of some 
economic unceitainty and must allow for their inevitable and 
possibly harsh adjustments.” 

32. The district has reserves of capital and income which 
mtroiTnnitnin the assessment does not touch. There are nearly 
income. 7,500 civil and military pensioners who receive 

over twelve lakhs o‘* rupees annually from the State. Re mitt- 
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ances from relatives abroad must amount to a very substantial 
sum. Colour grants (other than military awards} have been 
given to the extent of a thousand squares since last settlement 
and the bulk of them have gone to small farmers. From their 
own resources the people have been able to purchase outside the 
Province something like 34,000 acres of land valued at nearly 
half a orore oF rupees 

23 Four branches of the Upper Bari Doab Canal run 
through the district : the Sobrcau, the Kasur, and 
the Lahore Branches and the Main Branch Lower and 
39 per cent of total enSHvatedarea of the dbtict is canal irrigated. 
Tarn Tar&n tahsil derives the greatest benefit from this source, 
65 per cent of its cutiv&ted area being returned as nahri. In 
Amritsar the figure is 29 and in Ajnata 26 per cent. The original 
project for the canal was drawn up in 1850,*bort!y after annexation. 
Some modifications of the original design were found to be 
necessary, and a revised estimate was submitted in 1959, The 

» IP 

canal was formally opened in 1959, and irrigation commenced 
in the following year. The head works are situated on the river 
Ravi near Madhopur, in the Gurdaspur District Con-iderable 
engineering difficulties were here encountered, owing to the Ckakki 
and other hill torrents and natural drainage lines crossing or 
Approaching near the line of the canal, but theie were successfully 
surmounted. The canal Tuns in one channel for thirty miles, after 
which it splits up into two principal channels called the Main 
Branch Upper and the Kasnr Branch Upper. The latter, 
seven mile* further qm T bifurcates into the Sobran Branch 
and the Kmur Branch Lower, both of which pass through 
the Amritsar District; From the former irrigation is supplied to 
the country between the high bank of the Beas and the Patti 
drainage and from t he latter t-o the tract lyinif between the 
Kasur and Patti drainages. At Aliwa! in the Rat-ala taluil of 
Gnrdaspur District the Lahore Bianch takes off the Main Branch 
Upper. Below .his point the main branch is known as the Main 
Branch Lower and serves the country between the Kasur, and 
the Hudiara drainages. It crosses the Grand Trunk Road within 
three miles of Amritsar city, 'I he Lahore branih traverses the 
southern border of the Ajnala tahsil and irrigates the tract 
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between the Hudiara and the S-it Jci Nalas. It gives perennial 
irrigation to 17 L estates —16 in Tarn Taran tahsil, 23 b 
Amritsar atd 132 in Ajnala. the Main Branches give perennial 
irrigation to 102estates in Tam Taran tahsil and 103 in Amritsar ; 
Kharif irrigation to 21 estates in Amritsar 17 b Ajnala ; and ft 
mixture ia 14 Amritsrr estates. The Kasur Branch gives 
perennial irrigation to 74 Tarn Taran estates, Khar if supplies to 
It Tarn Taran and 11 Amritsar estates, and a mixed supply to 6 
Tarn Taran and one Amritsar estate. The Subraim Branch gives 
perennial supplies to Mu Tarn l&ran and 3 Amritsar estates, 
and a mixed supply to 0 Tam Taran and one Amr.taar estate. 
The Sobraon Branch gives perennial supplie to 110 Tarn Taran 
and 3 Amritsar estates, Karif supplies to 33 Tam Taian and 73 
Amritsar estates, and and a mixed supply to 9 Tarn Taran and 
7 Amritsar elites. Some villages aro fed by more than one 
Branch and so appear twice above but the ultimate result is that 
22 L’arn Taran, 139 Amritsar and,198 Aj ala estates get no canal 
water at all. 

The number ot' distributaries taking off from each of these 
branches and irrigating within the Amritsar District, is : 

Bohraon Branch 14 ; Kasur Branch & ; L&hoie Branch 10 ; 
wain Branch Lower M. OF the 11 distributaies from the Main 
Branch Lower, three are in the M&jifcba Division and eight in the 
R iiwmd Division, Fatehgarh Distributary, taking off just above 
Aiiwa-l from the Main Branch Uppsr, also irrigates the Amritsar 
District. 

Inspection Rest Houses are provided at fch.i following places, 
the distances given against each being in miles t oin the point at 
which the branch enters the district : - 


Uagg&rbhana 
Bay a 
Khwospur 
Dilawulpur 
Khar ft 


Subraon Branch, 


Miles, 

i 3 
9 

22 

29 

35 


*«» 
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Sobraoo Branch (eontd ) 



Dhota (on the Bhindar dia tributary! — 

*#- 

so 

Kaushahra (on the Patti distributary) 

*** 

32 


Kasur Branch. 



Bhoewal 

— 

— 


Jandiala 

m * * *** 


12 

Easulpur 

- - 4 * ' 

t If 

27 

.Jaura 

*“ 

# M- 

33 

Main 

Branch Upper and distributaries. 



Jaint ip ur 

■w* *■ ■** 

n ■ '■ 

1 

Dhing Nan gal 

. f4 . ■■ - ■ 

mmrn 

1 


Main Branch Lower. 



Kathuuangal 

Hi — *«■ ■ * * 

mm. 

7 

Ibban 

III ■** in 


22 

Bhuebar 

Ill II* 

* Bi ll 

32 

and on distributaries. 



Amritsar 

* If p..* %*■ 

■ I « 

1H 

Doburjt 

* # *1* 

At ■ 

17 

Lalu Ghumau 

*** I ■ « *-* 


25 

Kasel 

ill m ** (.« „ 

* r A 

28 

Museh 

... — — 

Iff 

32 


Lahore Branch. 



Majjupur 

* * A *** 


7 

Renewal i 

—* *.» «i. 

■* a * 

13 

Kohali 

r hi ■ *-» 

An m 

21 

and on distributaries. 



Ugar Aulakh 

+ * * ■*# — 

in 

16 

Lopoki 

“ * * i#l 

■ Oi 

24 


Each of the four branches is bridged at intervale of about 
four miles, and good cart-roads are maintained along the"outer 
boundary of the spoil bank. Several flourmills have been 
built at various points on the canal, where a fall provides the 
necessary water-power. These are, as a rule, worked by 
panchakkis or water-wheels. There are mills at Ranewali and 
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Kohali on the Lahore Branch ; at Raya and Nagoki on the 
Sobaraon Branch, at Bhnehar on the Main Branch Lower: and at 
Pakhoki, Allahdinpur end Jaura on the Kasur Branch; while at 
Tarsik♦, which is also on the Ivasur Branch, there is an oil- 
crushing factory, worked by water-power from the fall there. 
This factory is not working now. 

For administrative purposes the canal ia worked in four 
divisions, each under an Executive Engineer, The Gardaspur 
Division Las its headquarters at Gurdaspur and includes the 
whole of the Main Canal from Mudhopur to Tibri and the Alain 
Branch Upper from Tibri to AliwaL Tlte headquarters of the 
Maj it ha. R ft) wind and Jandiala Divisions are at Amritsar, In 
the Majitha Division are the Lahore Branch and that portion of 
the Main Branch Lower, which lies between Aliwal and the 
Grand Trunk Rood, I'ha Raiwind Division comprises all the 
Main Branch Lower South of Grand Trunk Road, and the 
Jandiala Division the whole of the Kaaur and Sobraon Branches. 
The office of the Superintending Engineer, to whom the Execu¬ 
tive Engineers are subordinate, is also at Amritsar. The 
Central Canal Workshop* which arc reckoned as a Division, arc 
also situated at Amritsar. Tueso workshops do work not only 
for the Irrigation Department of the Punjab, but for other 
Department®, both in the province and outside it, and for 
private persons also. 

In the gazetteer of 1803, the opinion was recorded that 
canal irrigation in Amritsar was not capable of extension. This 
idea had been entirely falsified even by last settlement and the 
following table shows t liat there has been no retrogression since. 


Yea* 

Acres Irrigated. 

Klurif 

Rsbl 

Tatal 

Qihaquonniium ending t89i — 92 

7M&S 

114993 

1SH47*> 

QuKnqLEcnmnm finding 1912—13 

15*433 

mm 

34GQ16 

^uinqtttnnium ending 1933—39 

2i\m 

^450 

41*061 


Information about charges for canal water will bo found in 
Chapter Ill-C. 
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21. The well apparatus is always of the well-known Persian 
wheel type* except in some of the shallow unlined 

Well . _ 

walls in the Bens and Ravi .'riverain areas, where 
the backet lift or d'nnkl is used. The Persian wheel may be 
roughly described as a string of tin buckets (or less frequently 
now, earthen pots) placed, one above the other, on a continuous 
chain lumg over the water on a broad vertical shed The 
buckets reach a short way below the level of t he water, and as 
the wheel worked by oxen revolves, the buckets on one side come 
up full, and empty themselves into a trough whence the water 
Hows out into the surface irrigation channel, while the buckets 
on the otliar aide go down empty. The apparatus of cogged 
wheels is known as the cho t h rhab T or jorn, the well itself a» hu, 
and the chain as a nmhL A double well is know as d hat a, or 
dohatta, or rfmahta. The method by which the water is raised 
in a leather bag, or charso , at. ihe end of a rope, working over 
n pulley or vidh is not known in Amaitear 

Four or five pairs of bullocks are required to work a well 
ennt biliously for 24 hours, and at least two men, one of whom 
drives the bullocks, while the other directs the water into the 
idatit or compartments, made by small ridges of earth for con¬ 
venience of irrigation, Tore© or four bighas can be watered n 
this way in *24 hours, but the area will vary according to the 
depth from which the water baa to he raised, the distance of the 
field from the well, the slope, and the nature of the soil to be 
irrigated The apparatus costs from Rs 125 - to Rs, joy - ,f 0 f 
iron as it now commonly is. Buckets require replacement after 
three or four years. The rest of the apparatus lasts for many 
years if properly oiled and maintained. 


Each shareholder works the well iu turn, on© turn being 
generally eight pahn itwentyfour hours). Tl l0 order is determined 
bj agreement and a shareholder lias to take up his turn at whar 
ever time or day and night it fulls, unless 1 le effects an ex'd 
Many of the double wefle have only been started h, order V 
provide more frequent turns, for it may happen that the shares 
are so numerous that a man's turn cornea round after so |,j L 
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an interval, or lasts for so short a time, that it does him tittle 
good. This leads to the secession of some among the shares, 
and the rigging up of a second wheel. 

25, The importance of properly organised markets needs no 
emphasis. The cultivator obtains a much better 
sunk*:'jut!***! P rice for his stock when he disposes of it in a 

market than when he selU it in a village. Well- 
regulated markets create in the mind of the cultivator a feeling 
of confidence and of receiving fair play. The cattlefairs held in 
this Pi strict fulfil this purpose. The total number of these 
fairs held in Amritsar District in the year 11136-37 was 11, 
including the two (the Dewali and the Qtsakhi) fairs held by 
Municipal Committee, Amritsar. 

The following abstract of particulars regarding Cattle Fairs 
during the year 1026-37, will show the importance of properly 
organised cattle trade in the Amritsar District 


si 

is 

a t 

u j 

* E 

a"3 w 
X s 

M 


Tot*! No,, i4 stock preset, 



Atniittcir 

T>i strict 
Foard. 


lb} Asnrt'MJir 
Municipal 
CobunEtttt. 


: 2iK> 


2tf30 


463D 2165 




102 


252 


R>, 


Tlttcfird not kept 


n-i. wmi- 


The increase in the cattle Fairs has provided additional 
markets to the cultivator. As these fares are distributed all 
over the three TehsiJs, the facilities for marketing have improved 
to a very large degree. Transportation is an integral part, of 
marketing, and good markets are of little help to the cultivator 
unless he can transport his stock to them chenpb and promptly. 
The increase in the fairs have cut down long journey ea. and the 
cost of transportation. 
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26, Amritmx U essentially an importing district lor cattle, 
import ns particularly the bull™ ks. A number of cows are 
,,r al»o imported but their demand i* limited The 

bullocks are brought from the Hars&nn tract, the 
ikhra tract and the Phulkian States to the dowali and Bisakhi 
Cattle Fairs, through the agency of the dealers, These animal 
are mostly absorbed in the Tarn Tarau aim Amritsar Tehsiln. 

1 hey are of tli& Hariimn, breed. 

Tilf! cult ivators of the Ajn&U Telt-dl prefer the bullocks of 
Dhaimi from the North Western Districts of the Punjab, These 
animals are of small site. consume less fodder and are very 
hardy. They suit the baram land of thus Tehatl where the fodder 
is also very scarce. The dealers from the Dhaani tract do a 
floitrshing trade with this Tehsil at. the time of the Dewali and 
Bamkhi fairs, Amritsar and the Gullushah fair. Sinlfcot District, 

Some fairs of Mariana tract are also visited by the Kimindars 
or Amritsar District for the piirchrtHe of bullocks. The cattle 
fairs of Jahaz-garh, Rohtak mid Bhawani are very popular with 
ijie cultivators of this District. The Jaito Cattle Fair in the 

Nabha State also attracts a large number of stock* purchasers 
from this dist riot. 


lhc camels are now playing au important part in the 
agricultural operations of some part* of this District. The de¬ 
mand for these anirnaD on the lands under Chahi cultivation 
remains im-abated. They are imported from the Malwa tract 
the Phulkian States, and the Rohtak District, These animal* 

fetch good prices at the Amritsar Dewali and Bisakhi cattle 
Uirs every year end their sale is always very brisk. 


Hundreds of buffaloes are reared in this district. So the 
demand for this animal from outside is small. The good milch 
buffaloes brought to the cattle fairs by the dealer* in this District 
tom tic MaUra and the Nili-bar Colonies chouge hands with tho 
urban population only: The buffaloes bred in this district arc 
also not caponed except the deteriorated vraeftloss stock whicl. 
otfered fo ' s “ l<! »' '>•« tim ' «f the cattle fairs. This usclest stock 
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P Uri '^^ed i>y the Pathans of the Campbellpore District who 
drive them to the Northern Districts of the Punjab aud the 
North Western Frontier Province where they are offered for sale 
in weekly mandis or cattle fairs. 


27, In Amritsar District, since the onset- of the economic de- 
Thfe s«Ti<ar(i pression, in the year 1930-31, there has been almost 
i'i« "tST'ii even-where a quest for dual purpose cattle, the 
SfSu*. Ijreefl of which the bullock wouid be suitable for 

draught and the cow for milk and ghi production. 
The desire for such a breed is laudable iu this District as the 
cult ivatqrs are more or less accustomed to feed milch cows in 
production to their y ield of milk, So heavy milking strains of 
the Ibiriaua breed particularly suit this Diatrit, and the breed is 
recognised as having dual purpose value. 


Until recently, the single purpose in this District was to 
breed flariana cattle of a good draught type. With the separation 
ot the draught and the dual purpose Harinna herds at the 
Government Cattle Farm, ffiasar, in the year 1928, the bulls 
suitable for milk production are now being issued to this 
district As a result of these breed iug operations, it is not un¬ 
common now to Come across a number of cows which arc good 
milkers with yields of 3000 to 4000 lbs lactation. 


The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India has laid down 
that a dual purpose enimal obtained, by selection, from a breed 
in which strains combining good milking with good draught 
qualities have long existed, may be regarded as being relatively 
pure bred in respect of both qualities. The production of such 
pure bred animals of Rariaua breed is the object aimed at in 
the Amritsar District. 

As to the number of cattle improved, it is very difficult 
to ascertain at present. But it is beyond doubt that the follow¬ 
ing stock in the hands of 50 Co-operative Cattle Breeding 
Societies in Amritsar District at the close of the year 1030-37 
has undergone a note worthy improvement ;— 
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Stud Bulls 

28 

Cows 

810 

Female young stock 

243 

Male young stock 

159 

Total 

1346 
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Besides these, hundreds of improved catt le are now to be 
seen in the hands of the lammdara, which are not the members 
of these Cooperative Cal tie Breeding Societies. Xo record of 
their number is kept. All this improvement that has taken place 
in the cattle of this District, is the result of the combined 
efforts of the Civil Veterinary Department, Co-opesative Depart¬ 
ment and the District Board, Amritsar. The latter body and 
fcho Co operative Department have been the financiers providing 
money for the purchase of pedigree bulls, cows and the heifer^ 
The Civil Veterinary Breeding Operations, assisted in the fonuat- 
tion of cattle Breeding Societies, brought about the protection 
of animals from the contagious diseases and always rendered 
Veterinary Aid systematically and energetically. The weeding 
of the scrub bulls and the unwanted male-stock by castration 
baa always been an important pari, of the duties of the Civil 
Veterinary Department. In the year 1936—3 7 alone, 12203 
castrations were performed against 11749 m the preceding year. 

The private enterprise for the improvement of cattle in this 
district is also not lacking. The members of the Co-operative 
Cattle Breeding Societies have evinced real interest in stock 
breeding by borrowing money from the Co-operative Banks, on 
reduced interest, and have utilized this money for the importin'/ 
of pedigree heifers and cows for breeding' purposes. At the 
dose of the year 1937-38, there were 23 bulls which are main- 
tamed by the Cooperative Societies with an additional small 
subsidy of 1 is 5 - from the District- Board, Amritsar, (in the 
case of I - bulls only), per mensem per Society. 

I here were 190 pedigree bulls working on 1-4-1938 but this 
number is far short of the required strength of the District, The 
Uvil Veterinary Department is aiming at providing s hull for 
every 100 cow S : When .hi. i. achieved, the f £ 
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improvement of the cattle breeding of the District will be 
accelerated. 

It may also be added here that the Department’s policy is 
the production of good cattle and ruthless culling of the weeding 
animals The latter class is still in over-whelming majority in 
in this District, particularly in the Ajnala Tehsil 

28, The need for greater attention to buffalo breeding in 
the Amritsar District has been felt for a long 
Buffalo time Consequently a process of “Selectionis now 

also applied to buffaloes in their breeding. The 
object aimed at is the increase in the productiveness of the 
ah e-buffalo and the maintenance of its sound constitution. 
As a result of these operation?, there is now a relatively good 
milk yield in the local breed and the production of milk fat is 
also comparatively high. The best buffalo stock is now to be 
seen in the Tarn Tatan Tehsil. Throughout the District the 
buffalo is carefully tended by the women of the household. The 
cultivator himself, though he keeps no milk records ia well 
aware of the quantity of milk and ghi produced by the buffalo, 
and when specially good specimens exist in a village there is a 
waiting list for the female calves that may be to spare. The culti¬ 
vator* are most careful to mate their buffalo-cows with selected 
bulls'. The District Board, Amritsar also provides pedigree 
buffalo-bulls in the District out of its own funds. At the close 
of the year 1936—37, the number of District Board buffalo 
bulls working ia tbs Amritsar District was 18 besides 239 
privately owned registered approved local bred buffalo-bulls. 
Tbe District Board bulla are kept at stud and the keeper is 
authorised to charge a covering fee, though it is insufficient to 
meet the cost of maintenanoe. 

In order to achieve better resalts the system of formation 
of Societies around each bull has been introduced by the 
Department. At the close of tbe year 1937-38, the number of 
such Societies was 52 with 2088 registered buffalo-cows and 959 

members. 
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29. At present the farmer keeps too much stock for his 
Farming practice needs not only over-stocking his land but also 
depleting his fodder resources This is the state 
of affairs in all the Tebsils but Ajnala is worst. If 
agriculture ia to progress rapidly, this over-stocking should be 
avoided and this District will have to follow the course of pro¬ 
gress advocated by Dr. Wright, namely the feeding dm farms of 
crops to live-stock and the sale of such live-stock products and 
the animals themselves, rather than concentration solely upon 
crops — in other word*, mixed farming. This is particnlary 
the case in the irrigated areas. In the United Provinces at 
4gra, although the area under cash crops, such ns cotton, gram 
and sugar-cane have been cut down, there has been a higher 
production of these crops, while it has also been possible to 
raise leguminous fodder crops for the proper feeding of cattle 
which give milk and ghi in addition to crops. The development 
of such mixed farming is a very promising linn of advance in 
in the Amritsar District. Another essential to progress ia that 
there should be better organised marketing for live-stock, milk 
and milk products together with propaganda for the hotter 
feeding of the female calves, specially of the working breeds. 
By better marketing the cattle breeder would receive a higher 
share of what the purchaser paid. This is not the case now a 
days. 

box every 10 acres of land the adequate strength of stock 
for farming and family requirements should consist of three 
bullocks, one buffalo-ccw and one cow. The bullocks will carry 
on the farming two by working in plough and the third by 
acting as a relief while the buffalo-cow and the cow will meet 
the 1'amiiy requirements by the production of milk, ghi etc. 
besides manure. The cow will also prove a source of profit to 
the cultivator by producing the stock for agricultural purposes. 
The buffalo-cow will give a betttr return to the cultivator than 
the cow by producing more milk and ghi over and above his 
requirements bringing him an additional income. 

The usual area cultivated by a pair of bullocks in the 
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Amritsar District is from 10—12 acres and this suffices for the 
tillage of land down in an 7 year. 

The extra stock is necessary on chain-holdings. No doubt 
the plough cattle can do the well work also but their services 
must be supplemented with some extra stock. The cultivator 
having 10 acres of Chahi land will require two extra pairs of 
bullocks to work on the Chain-holdings. This additional stock 
will not be an extra burden on the cultivator as the return 
from the land under Chahi irrigation will be greater and this 
stock will also help in the transport of the agricultural produce 
to the markets, 

31) The initial cost of each type of animal of reasonably 
initial om. good class to a cultivator in the Amritsar District 
is as follows :— 


Cow 

Rs. 

130/- 

Bullock 

Re. 

100 /- 

Buffalo-cow 

Rs. 

170/* 

Buffalo-bull 

Rs, 

90/- 

Hc-cuniel 

Rs. 

125/- 

ShO'Camel 

Rs, 

110 /- 

Horse 

Rs. 

115/- 

Mare 

l.s. 

115/- 


The above cost is calculated on the value of the roughage 
grown or collected by the cultivator and of the concentrated 
ration such as mother's milk, grain etc. If nothing is allowed 
for the roughage grown or collected by the cultivator, and a 
price is attached only to concentrated foods, such as mother's 
milk, grain and oil cake, the out lay per animal of reasonably 
good class is estimated to range from nothing at all to the 
following sums :— 


Cow 

lie. 40/- 

Bullock 

Its. 60/- 

Buffalo-Cow 

Rs. 50/- 

Buffalo-Bull 

Ita. 30/- 

He Camel 

Rs. 80/- 

She-camel 

Rs. 40/- 

Horse 

Rs. 75/- 

Marc 

Re, 75/- 
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Tile buffalo-bulla and he and she camels are generally not 
reared in this District. The initial coat in the case of females 
of all classes of animals has been calculated from the day of 
birth to the day of calving after attaining maturity. In the 
case of males, the initial cost given above is for the period from 
the day of birth to the day they are broken for agricultural 
purposes. 


Avera.gfl LiJ* 


31. The average life of each Type of animal in 
this District is as follows :— 


Cow 

12 years 

Bullock 

10 years 

Buffalo-Cow 

11 years 

Buffalo-Bull 

9 years 

Ile-Camd 

12 years 

She-Camel 

12 years 

Horse 

14 years 

Mare 

14 vears 

m W. „ 


32, The Civil Veterinary Department has obtained an 
Anomicojt o( account of the way in which the average cultivator 
feeds his cattle, and an estimate of wliat 
this costs him. But there are good manv variations which 
occur in practice; more-over it ts nor difficult to estimate the 
price to be attached to the concentrated fo' <Js used, for whether 
grown or purchased, these have a readily ascertainable market 
value It is other wise with the roughage and the bulky fodders. 
In some cases to the actual cost of feeding, we have added 20 
percent of the value of the cattle for interest and depreciation. 
The cost also varies in the case of the land worked bv the 
owner with hired labour, and those on partnership system or on 
tiie Batai system. So the following estimates fairly represent 
the cost of keeping a pair of bullocks in reasonably good work¬ 
ing condition for a year under different system. 


(A) On the Batai System, 

(B) On the partnership system 

^ Worked by the owner with 
hired labour 


Rs. 170/- to Rs. *240/ 
IU. BOO/- to Rs. 338/- 

Rs. 2i0/- to Rs. 290/- 
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Tn the case of (b), the high cost of maintenance is largely 
attributable to the work demand from the cattle. The usual 
orea cultivated by a pair of bullocks in the Amritsar District 
is from 10 to 12 acres, and in this case it is nearly 20. This is 
particularly the case in the Tarn Tarn and Amritsar Tehsils. 
In Ajnala Tehsil, where the cattle are of poor quality and the 
feeding ia inferior, the coat of maintaining a pair of bullocks 
on the Batui system varies from Rs, 92/* to Rs, 145/- 

It may also be added here that in the Tarn Tarim and 
Amritsar Tehsils the cattle are in regular work from 7 to 8 
months in a year while in the Apia I a Tehsil they have to work 
for about half the year. 

In the case of the dry tow it would be true to say that, if 
there is any fodder available after the draught cattle are fed, 
she gets it. or shares it with the young stock, for the rest she is 
left to find food where she can. Where the cow provides some 
milk for the house hold, as wall as her calf, cultivators try and 
spate her 2-3 lbs of cotton seed and bran, or oil, cake or pulse; 
bur, when her milk .fails, the ration is withdrawn, and she is 
turned adrift to find a living for herself on grazings. 

In the case of the she-buffalo, her treatment ia very 
different from that of the cow. She is carefully tended while 
in milk and for every 4 lbs of milk she gets a concentrated 
ration of I lb But when she gets dry, the concentrates arc 
withdrawn and she is left to maintain herself partly on grazing 
and partly on surplus dry fodder. Usually her lactation period 
ex ends to 10 months followed by a dry period of four months 
onlv. So an average buffalo cow giving 10 seers < f milk per 
diem with a total lactation yield of *200 lbs, will give the 
cultivator a net profit of Rs 80 —90 for every 14 months on the 
calculation that the money realised on the income side will be 
Rs. 190/'and the maintenance charges Rs. 11)0/- approximately. 

The male buffalo shares ths fate, so for as management goes, 
of the ox tribe. In-deed his position may be worse. He may 
be allowed to die a tucural death from starvation or in ay bo 
sold at birth. In some cases he may survive anil take his chance 
on the common pastures. 
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33. The normal years yield plenty of fodder. In the 
Fcdtkr. months from .April to June,the cuttle me fed on 

wheat and hurley, dry straws and gram seeds, the 
new straw of therahi coming in by the first of these tbrecmon ths. 
In July and August there is good grass in the waste lands and on 
the fallows. So the cattle arc grazed on this grass. In September 
and October green fodder in the form of Jowar alone or mixed 
with Moth or other buck wheat is given. From November to 
the beginning of March, the dry stalks of Jowar, maize etc. are 
given and if necessary wheat or barley in the form of missa 
hhusa. In the month oi March, animals are sometimes fed on 
Metha. ocojj, turnips, shuts in etc and green wheat or barlev 
is also given. I his however is an exception for the milch cattle 
and not the nil*. So the wheat and the barley straws in the 
summer and Jowar and Maize stalks in the winter form the 
principal cattle fodder. Turnips are only used in the Bet ilaqa. 

From the above it is apparent that August to November is 
the best time for the cattle in the whole of the year and April 
to June the worst time for them. Speaking generally, chaff, 
grass, Jowar. Senji, Shat a la, Bajra and the crushed stalks of 
sugarcane are the principal fodders of the District. 


This is an urgent need for popularising the fodder conserva¬ 
tion among the cultivators. During the two or three months, 
immediately preceding the monsoons, there is no fresh (odder 
or herbage available for cattle. So the animals have to subsist, 
during this period, on inadequate supplies of cost e fodder. If 
the cultivation of green fodder crops is to be extended, it will 
be necessary to convert part of the produce into a f orin j n wbicb 
it can be stored for use during the leave months. This point 
was recognised by the Royal Commission of Agriculture in 
l..d, a , who stressed the value of silage making as a suitable 

!T co ' ,3er, “" 0,L B “ l B ‘tle or no proe,™ 5 has boon made 
m direction m the Ainrirsar District, 

41. The total out put of milk i, quite adequate in terms 

Milk aai maJu . e requirements of the rural population. Bat 

pet (»mii>\ the tendency of the cultivator is to sell as much 

oflufl products as possible for cash, even if fch 


113 
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entails a shortage of essential nutrients in his own diet and that 
of his family* For the villages in the vicinity of towns, the 
market is relatively lucrative and sales of milk provide a valua¬ 
ble addition to the cultivator's income. But with the cultivator 
whose holding is remote from the market, the sale 01 milk can 
be profitable. Such a cultivator utilises alt his milk fcr the 
production of ghee. This is also advantageous, as in addition 
to selling the ghee for eash, he retains the Lassi (butter-milk) 
for the use of himself and his family* 

Thus the sale of milk or ghee cannot be an indication of 
poverty or of surplus milk. 

The milk or ghee is not produced generally for home 
consumption. The cultivator only retains the lassi {Butter¬ 
milk which forms an essential part of his diet. Consequently 
it has been found that the consumption of milk and milk 
products is markedly lower in the rural areas of Amritsar 
District. It has been estimated that the average daily per 
caput consumption in terms of mila in this District is 5 02 , This 
food is derived from the Lassi (Butter-milk), which is left as a 
by-product of the manufacture of ghee and is a most popular 
beverage* But in addition 0 5 oz. of Ghee is also taken. ‘I he 
total milk equivalent would thus be just 14 oz. per bead per 
day in this District* 

The importance of she buffaloes as the chief milk producing 
stock in this District can be rightly tressed. She is very popu- 
lar, a* her average milk yield is markedly higher than that of 
the village cow, the butter fat content of her milk is also higher 
than that of the cow, while shfi appears to possess a remarkable 
abil.ty to convert coarse fodders into milk* Consequently the 
buffaloes have far out-numbered the cows in this District. 

35. ‘fhe improvement of cattle is a slow and difficult 
business and the more definite the aim, the greater 
br^dmg ^ are the chances of success* As already stated a 
process of selection is now applied to cows in the 
Tam Tar an and Amritsar TgIihIb, and in these cows measures 
to improve the milking qualities are very desirable. Tke typo 
of co.v likely to suit the average cultivator in these Tchad# 
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would be one capable of rearing a strong calf and of supplying 
in addition some 1000 tu 1500 lbs of milk per lactation, for 
hous-hold use. The cows of this kind, there is no doubt, are 
beginning to be peen in fairly good numbers in these two tebsils. 
As cattle are responsive to selective methods to a very large 
extent^ the introduction of pedigree bulls of Mariana breed 
of milking strains are much more likely to give satisfaction. 
But the present hull strength of the district viz-lGO is far short 
of our requirements and unless it is brought to 1 bull for every 
100 cows, rapid strides in the breeding of good stock are out of 
question. 

In the Ajnala Teh si I, the existing cows can with difficulty 
rear their calves, the bullocks are of very poor quality, and the 
fodder is so scarce that cows capable of rearing good calves and 
providing any considerable surplus could not be expected to 
thrive. 1 he improvement of cattle in such conditions is most 
difficult, and in these circumstances, it seems that desirable 
though it be, to secure n surplus of milk for the cultivator him¬ 
self, the Brat step should be the production of com that will 
make useful draught bullocks Ho this is the object aimed at 
and for this purpose grading of the herds is going on though at 
a Very alow pace. In addition to this a resort to buffaloes 
is receiving a careful consideration in this TehsjJ. 

In all villages in which efforts to distribute good bulla are 
in progress, attention is being given to the elimination of worth¬ 
less males. These inferior animals are of two kinds. The first 
and least numerous, but the most difficult to deal with, is the 
animal known as the '■ Brahmini Bul!\ The second type in the 
young animal that at a later stage will be castrated arid used 
for draught, or in some cases may be so used without castration. 

The Brabmini bulls, when ever found are removed to the 
cattle pounds. More-over, the bye-laws framed by the District 
Board, Amritsar under Sections 50 and 57 of the District 
Boards Act, 1833, have had a very salutary effect as far as these 
worthless dedicated animals are concerned. They are now no 
longer a source of hindrance to cattle improvement. On the 
other hand stroag effort is also being made to restore the former 
practice of dedicating gojd bulls only. 
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The second type of bulls is constantly being emasculated in 
castration campaigns. These castrations are performed in the 
very early age of the animals. 

The following castrations were effected in this District in 
the years 1935—36 to 1937 — 38, 

Year. Number of castrations effected. 

1935— 35- *1749. 

1936— 37. 12903. 

1937— 38, 13655. 

It is agreed that the working capital of the cultivator is 

mainly represented by his' live-stock. It is equally 
'tiSTSw** 111 * indisputable that the annual losses from disease 
T«h»u. very heavy and that these press hardly on 

the cults'vatot who may have to pay Ks, 100/- to Rs. 169/- 
to replace a good bullock and Rs. 50/- to Rs. 200 f - to replace 
a good cow or she-buffalo which has been killed by disease. 
The following were the number of deaths ascertained through 
the Tatwaris in the Amritsar District : — 

1935— 36. 1373, 

1936— 37. 1230. 

1937— 3?, 937, 

Fven the above figures are very far from revealing the 
true state of affairs as th* notification of deaths from cattle 
diseases has not been made compulsory by legislature. More¬ 
over, t-be loss by death ip only a small part of the losa the 
cultivator suffers. The principal contagious diseases are the 
Rinderpest, Haemorrhagic Septicaemia, and Foot and Mouth 
disease. Haemorrhagic Septicaemia is a very fatal disease. 
The percentage of death from Rinderpest is also very high; 
fifty percent mortality is not uncommon, but the remaining 
60% are ntso enfeebled for life by this disease. Similarly in the 
ease of Foot and Mouth Disease, for one animal that dies, 
ninety-nine may be temporarily incapacitated It will be thus 
evident that epidemic diseases cause great direct injury to the 
cultivators through the death of his cattle and also entail exten¬ 
sive indirect losses t hrough the illness of his working or milking 
stock. There must also often be indirect losses from the 
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imperfect cultivation of crops when working animats are stricken 
by diseases. 

The 3access achieved in stamping out these diseases in the 
Amritsar District is an admitted fact. The methods of protec¬ 
tion aro now very largely and effectively used. The follow in* 
figures will give an idea of the exent to which these methods 
are now employed ;— 
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„ P Th “ C °1 / in " culat ">"> “nd vaccinations i, a cU r ge~ 
the Provincial Government. No contribulion, ore made i„ thi” 
direction hy the local bodies or the cultivators. 

For the whole of Amritsar District, there are j r , Civil cm. 
ploy 17 Veterinary Assistants and one Dcpatv Superintend t 

Th^arealUvailabiefethe control J treat S^ 

hem The V , ” A f MVe ' St0Ck ilnpr ° VMOnt '‘Trusted to 
them, 1 he Veterinary Assistants in-charge of diqnona ■ 

the itinerating Veterinary Assistants arc also called uooaT 

atnek-owner to treat ordinary oon-e„nts g iou. d seas 8 tnd? 

dress ivonn,Is and to .hare in castration campaigns ° 

The existing dispensaries are located at rx a , 

and their number in each Fcliai] is as folic Js ^ pllcra 
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Amritsar. 3 

Ajnnhi. 3 

They are all accessible to and are patronised by ordinary 
cultivators free of charge. 

Besides those dispensaries, the Veterinary aid has also been 
provided in the remote parts hy the opening of permanent out* 
lying dispensaries in-incharne of trained compounders or ordinary 
oublying dispensaries which are attended by the Veterinary 
Assistants personally once or twice a fortnight. The following 
figures indicate how far the Veterinary aid has been made use 
of by the cultivators in this District :— 
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The cost of medicines, instruments and other hospital 
equipments is a charge on the District Board. Amritsar. A 
Veterinary Hospital at Amritsar is being financed by the 
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Municipal Committee, Amritsar, in addition to a permanent 
out lying dispensary at the Chat i-wind Gate. 

In order to protect the animal life in the rural areas far 
from the Veterinary Hospitals and dispensaries*, a scheme nf 
sell help was brought about with the mutual help of the Civil 
Veterinary Department and ihe Co-operative Department. 
Under this scheme, popular centres where successful Co-oper,i- 
tive Credit * e ocietii?s existed and could afford to subscribe out 
of their common pood fund or profit towards the expenses of 
few Veterinary appliances and medicines of common use, were 
selected to provide 1 st. Veterinary aid to the sick animals. 

At least 3 intelligent men from each of these societies 
were picked up by the Cooperative Department for a short 
course of 2 weeks training m the use of ihe Veterinary instru¬ 
ments and the medicines and the necessary training was 
imparted to them by the Veterinary Department to be sble to 
act as First Aiders in their own and neighbouring villages. 
The number of such centres in ibe Amritsar District at the 
clore of the year lffiSfl-37, was 4 ft. All thtse centres are doing 
good work and the zanitndurs have taken to realize the necessity 
of early attendance to the sick animals and to keep the live¬ 
stock on the proper lines. 

37, I u November 1924, the Government ofltidia decided 

Pony &04 to abandon all Imperial horse, mule and donkey 
MukBrewing breeding operations in the Amritsar area, com¬ 
prising the civil districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Ferozepore. 
This resulted in the formation of a Co operative Society for 
continuing those operations by private co-operative efforts of 
the people interested in the Industry, The society was 
accordingly formed in the year 1D25 under the name of Lahore, 
Amritsar and Fcrozepore Horse, Pony and Mule Breeding 
Society. It began functioning from 1st March 1B2C when the 
Imperial Horae and donkey stallions with stables and premises 
in the Amritsar area were transferred from the Army fie mount 
Departrueut to the society. 

Ihe present strength of Society's horse and donkey 
stallions standing iu the Amritsar District is 4 and 2 re*pee- 
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lively. They are located at Amritsar, Tarn Taran and A junta, 
Mares fit for breeding are branded ‘'C.P-S.” after they have 
been examined by a Veterinary Inspector of the Society. Such 
mares are covered by society stallions on payment of Ks. 3/- 
as covering fee. The number of branded mares has fallen down 
from 7 til in the year 1911-12 to 422 in the year 1938-3 . This 
decrease is partly due to the levy of a biaodiinr fee of Rfi. 5/- 
which is recovered from the owners of mares before branding 
and partly on account of the availahilitiy of District Beard 
stallions for covering of unbranded mares. ’J lie total number 
of marcs covered by horse and donkey stallions in the year 
1937-38 was k21 and . Oj and their produce was 70 atm 25 
respectively. The local horse dealers of the district are to a 
great extent responsible for draining the district of many of 
its best wares. Besides motor Vehicles in recent years have 
adversely affected the horse breeding industry of tbe district. 

The society is keeping 3 donkey stallions in the district 
in addition to other donkeys which are maintained bv the 
District Board. Each donkey is allowed to cover a maximum 
number of 160 mares in a year. The mule breeding industry 
to which at one time there was a certain amount of religious 
prejudice has in recent years attracted the attention of the 
public because even a most degeucrable pony mare is capable 
of producing a uood mule if she U served by a pedigree donkey 
stallion. To those who cannot afford to purchase or maintain 
mares for horse and pony breeding, mule breeding is a source 
of considerable prtfir. A good 12 months old mule, tbe price 
of which is about Us. 100/- often brings the lucky biceder 
double or even treble the value of the mare from which it is 
foaled. Mules are generally used by their owners to carry 
heavy loads at an extremely lender age, they get ss much value 
for their money as possible out of the mule for 3 or 4 years and 
than sell them a son. 
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RESTS, WAGES AND PRICES- 

SECTION B 

There is a ready explanation for the paradox that in an 
Cuitjvatifi admittedly concealed district of smallholders, only 

wcupantv 4O'6 percent of the landowners cultivate their own 

hind. The district is undoubtedly a tract of small 
cultivating owners but the land they cultivated not always 
t eir own. The person who pays the revenue on land does not 
a ways own it and th« owner may sometimes not be regarded 
as such for statistical purposes even when cultivating his own 
land. A mortgagee, particular)’ is a non-agriculturist will often 
Put the mortgaging owner hack ou the laud as hb tenant. 

' tatisrfeally the mortgages is then regarded as the owner, the 
owner as a tenant, and the land goes to swell the area held in 
tenancy. There are other cases where owners exchange land 
or facility in farming without going so for as a formal 
transfer of ownership; and in such cases each appears statists 
cally as the tenant of the other. But basically, Amrstm is a 
district of crofters with a porprietary interest in the soil. 

Privileged tenants occupy 8-0 percent of the cultivated 
area -06 percent in occupancy right and 2 percent in Jess 
permanent forms of indulgence inspired by kinship of financial 
bondage or even some shadow of proprietary titles. 


Commercial rents are taken on 44-8 percent of tiie land • 

f‘! n “ a32 » nli °» H-a per cent. Cash rente have been 
falling out of favour for many years. The grain rent 1ms „f 
course the great merit of fieaibility and automatically adju , ts 
the burden of a bad liarveat or low agricultural prices that i, 
of course Where ill. taken ua an agreed share of the cop 
tbataij. I Ins is .he common Term of grain rent. A lived 
nuumdage per acre (ebakota) is much leas popular. 

2 Ow i period of fifty years, there has been a consistent 

Tan T..„ *"J“" “ “•.’«* c ulliTated by owners 57 8 per 

TwancieA cent at the third regular settlement, Sir? per cent 

at least settlement, and 4 7 5 per cent now. It j s 
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,;;z„ that ll : Ao “! d be - * ith - n Umbei „ f 

4 l '^ am ' 3 " e “- Ona cauaativa factor may be 

‘ “ thc moIt S“g' d »™» OD Which fo, statistical 
purposes mortgagees in possession are shown as owners and 

cnlt vsm? ""'T' *** *«t* on the land «. 

cujr^vatorB p sr& shown ns tenants. 

r ..,^ hG area ® nIt _> v » t «d by occupancy tenants shows a flight 
ofescheas “ QUtkh pr ° babJy owin £ *• the normal effect 

TcD^nts-at will paying commercial ren is occupy almost as 
1 land as owners themselves. These tenants are net a class 
apart in the community. In the majority of cases they are 
small owners who gladly take a few extra acres on rent from the 
' -ger men. In a congested village there wiJJ not be a single 
alien tenant and few villages go further than their neighbours 
to fluff tenants. Landless menials are also in the market, so 
that the owner continue to hold the advantage over the tenant 

let his land^L 9tat9Ill * Dt “ b ° W on wbat term$ be prefers to 
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Rents in kind, which fifty years ago were less popular than 
cash rents, have now established themselves as the favourite 
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letting system, and have gone ahead considerably since last 
,-etlletnent. They have of course the advantage of certainty of 
return on irrigated soils, where serious failure of crops is 
improbable. They have the farther advantage of conforming 
more readily than cash rents to variations in agricultural 
prices. On a rising market they immediately give the land- 
owner his share of the increment, while cash rents tend to 
lag behind a rise in agricultural prices. On a falling market, 
a grain rent easier to collect. Cash rents are most favoured 
on unirrigated soils, on which they give a ceatainty of return, 
which seasonal variations deny to grain rents. 

The favourite rate of baini on nahri land is half of the 
produce, the owner paying the laud ftvenue and half o! the 
occupier's rates. Tile same rate prevails on unirrigated lands. 
On wdla it differs according to the strength of the well and 
the soil. The average rate of butai on each class of soil in 
ea h circle is : 


Circle. 


C3jiH o! 

[ LmJ 


Chahi 

Nahri 

Sailab 

Bmani. 

Upper Manj ha 

43 

43 

48 

43 

Central Maajb* 

40 

4$ . 

— 

47 

Bci 

33 

43 

43 

49 

Tftbatt 

42 

43 

43 

46 


At last settlement, an average rats of hatai without refer¬ 
ence to the class of soil was considered sufficient, but 1 have 
preferred to give each class of soil its own letting value in the 
produce estimate for which these average rales will be used. 

Fixed grain rents have increased their popularity since 
last settlement along wiih the general tendency to take rents 
in kind. They vary considerably from village to village not only 
in rates but in the basic crop, which take generally wheat 
may be berrera or another rabi cereal, and sometimes even 
a kharif crop such as rice. 
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3. The highest proportion of cultivating owners is naturally 
Amritttr round among those who pay least revenue, but 

only 49 per cent of those who pay fifty rupees or 
less as land revenue every year in’this tabs)! have any 
klnd-kMht lam! in their holdings. Old/ 10-9 per eetlt of 
, cultivated Area reformed hy owners in this taheil. Both these 
figure* would seem to dispose effectively of the common con¬ 
tention that assessment should be based on the profits of a 
cultivating owner and not on rent-,, * pro potion that is 
supported on the ground that ninety per cent of the owners in 
this district cultivate their lands theror elves. The tahsil is 
undoubtedly a tract of small cultivatin'? owners but the Inrd 
they cultivate is not always their own and this explains the 
apparent, contradiction between accurate statistics and known 
fact*. The person who pays the revenue on fond does not 
alwav? own it and the owner may sometimes be not regarded 
aaaiich for statistical purposes even when he h cultivating bin 
own land. For instance a mortgagee, particularly if he is a 
non-agriculturist, will often p„t tbu mortgaging owner 
back on the land as his tenant. Statistically the mortgagee 
® tben rft £ ardetI ns the owner, the owner as a tenant and the 
land goes to swell the area held in tenancy. There arc other 
cases where owners exchange land for facilities in forming without 
going to the length of transfer of ownership and in such cae«s also 
each appears statistically as the tenant cf the other. But even 
h it were to be conceded that assessment be based on the 
cultivating ownrr’s profits and not on landlord’s rents I J 0 
not see that the landowner stands to gain anything. So long 
as agricultural rents give the tenant a margin of biibaistence 
an assessment based on them must favour the owner for his 

return from a tenancy is always less than that from hia 
own farming. 

rhe da-m that a fair wage for the owner and members of 
. f “jv whose labour assists him in cultivation should be 
included ia the costs of cultivation to be deducted from the 
gross a ?se ts is met under the present system by tie deduction 
tor the tenant a share of the crop which feeds, clothes and 
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maintains the labour employed on the land. Owners assuch 
now farm slightly more of the cultivated area than thrv did 
ar last settlement—4117 percent then and 47* 9 per cent now* 
This feature is common t Q all circles and the change has been 
most pronounced in the small Miraukot circle. Only m the 
Brt Hangar is the area more than half (53 3 per cent) and it is 
lowest in the Safari circle at 4£ y per cent. 

Occupancy tenants with 7*7 per cent of the oidiivftted 
area in their hands hold practically :he s:iine position as they 
dll at last settlement. The usual contract ia'-ht* payment of 
revenue plua small seigniorial due (MalibumtJ calculated aa a 
fraction of the revenue. 

Ttie following table shows on whnt terms owners prefer to 
let their lands: — 


Circle 

rcr'jtptftg* m rultivAled \t*% U lisle r TEJtiLJltd-AMhYHl 
* _— 

Plying tit kintl 

| 

Payitig Crtdt 


S3 

-d -a c 

.E &£ 

gP 

*Ml 

*■ 

n 

11 

Nnw 

i 

h 4 

m 

*- i 

1 ! 
E 

31 

j| 




i 

I6'H 

26-9 

1& 2 



Btt B*ngA? 







jantiialcL 


109 

25® 

n*n 



JCihrS 

159 

237 

522 

20 9 



Mirankot 

15 + 

22 ■& 

327 

22--3 



TfcJwfl 

!l 

J9 

SB'S 

217 

23 4 



In l$PO two-thirds of the commercial rents were cash rents. 
At last settbsnicnt when the area cultivated by owners showed 
a considerable decline both clasps of rent advanced in impor¬ 
tance but cash rents hud relatively lost ground and were little 
more than half of the commercial rents The area on commer- 
ciul rents now i* not much more than it w^s then but rents 
iu kind a; twice as popular as cash rents and it may be added 
from experience in the field ih&t cash rents are Still on the 
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wane. Tliev arc more difficult, to collect in timcE of agricultu¬ 
ral stress and preferred by owners where the return irom the 
land ia least adored. With the improved security which intue 
ased irrigation brings there is more profit for the tin ner in a 
gram rent, and there is never any difficulty about collection. 
In Jnndiala circle where chahi land is most valuable it is least 
given to tenants and a cosh rent is taken on little more than 
a qnajter of the rental area Similarly in the Bet Hangar 
where the labour of working deep wells gives the non-perennial 
canal supplies great-r v due owueis farm three-quarter a oi 
the nahri land themselves and only about 37 percent of tin. 1 
rented land is on cash rents. 


The average rates of Batai are shown as percentages in 
the following table :—■ 


Circle, 

Q*i s ol 

Qiahi. 

H*hri 

Saltafa 

1 . 1 

Bat iu\ 

AM 

Bet EstELgAf 

45 

it 

“• 1 

« 

43 

JantlLata 

45 

4S 


m 

46 

Nabri 

49 

49 

l 


44 

Mifinkfit 

42 

+6 

- 

39 

F 42 

Tatis Ll 

16 

47 

I " 

41 

46 


At first sight it is surprising that owners should take a greater 
share of the produce of well- 1 ) in the N*hri circle than in the 
Jarvliida circle where many wells are buter. But in the 
Jandittla circle (and in the Bet Bandar circle where the same 
rate? of • Eatai ib taken) the tenant supplies lus own seed while 
in the Nahri circle the owner gen rally pays some part of the 
cost. The N-dm rates in the Jandia 1 a and Mirankot circles are 
based on comparatively small areas and their scarcity value 
puts them almost in par with the Nahri circle despite the 
disadvantages of non-perennial supply in one ra&u and poor 
sod in the other. The sailab rate is based on rents on l>7 acres 
only, 

la the two eastern circles the average rate of batai ia 
the same as it was at last settlement and in the other two 
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where more is Uketi Uirackgt sh'iwa the greater increase- Bui 
it will tm noticed that the rates in this circle other than on 
the small nahri area arc much lower than t hue* prevalent 
else where in the tahsil and this does suggest that rents arc 
economic and graded according to the quality id the land. 

As id Tain Turan talifil tenants arc not ihr to seek-Suck 
land ae other am nil owners or landless menials of the village 
cannot till easily finds a market in neighbouring villages. The 
only important alien community (and they can scarcely be 
colled aliens non) is purbiaa m estates in the vicinity of 
Kathiinan^al Their ancestor;; came here as labourers when 
the Upper Bari Doab Canal was under construction eighty 
years ago and stayed OH as tenants in tome of the eardars’ 
estates, 

4, Although the average owner in this tahfd) has less 
Ajiiii* land than owners in the rest of the district he 

T«»ncs« does not farm so much of it himself. 47.5 per 

cent of the cultivated area in Tarn Tara n mid 479 percent 
in Amritsar uhsil are cultivated by owners; in Ajnula it is 
only 42-G per cent. At the third regular Battlement Ajnala 
owners farmed halt of their laud and at last settlement' 44 4 
per cent. The decline now recorded may be in great measure 
statistical. Owners in the Utbat have lost little and owners 
in the Naliri circles show the greatest losses in cultivating 
ownership. It is true that in the Sailab circle owners still 
farm much more of the land than they do elsewhere in the 
tab nil but theirs is also a much steeper loss (from OP per cent 
to 46 per cent) between Mhe settlements. 

The natural cautse of eveuta is slowly reducing the acreage 
of occupancy tenancies which uow burden Ho percent of the 
cultivated area. Uther privileged tenants ijml con cessions; 
hard to obtain for they now occupy not much more than bull 
the area they did at last aettleroent- 

Ihe following table shows that in tbit tahail a s in the rest 
of the district grain rents have gradually acquired, predominance 
tkujpng commercial roots ;— 
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Ciult 

Fcreenu gj of ^ulUvLted atea umlct 

Fftyuig ia. ItiuL 

Faying Cub, 

Third Kit. 
settlement* 

Lait 1 

■ ut lleiti F'll i 

1 

Now 

Third teg, 
settlement. 

Last 

settlement. 

SsilAt;' 

aim 

235 

29* 

30 1 

10 3 

04 

Hit h it 

lit 


2S 

37 

157 

12 4 

Uih.ir 


320 

30’9 

40 4 

15-9 

152 

ttU atari 

■ IrS’ 

at-5 

32'4 

38 

18 4 

15 6 

Tabsik 

«* 

237 

a^-e 

39 

14-0 

13 2 


Cash rents have never been as popular in Ajn&U as iu the 
other tahsils In a tract where the return from much oi the 
produce b certain and whore a hand to mouth existence makes 
it undesirable to have many commitments in cash this is 
natural enough. It is significant that on uuirrigaUd laud 
where owners favour a contract which assures them of a regular 
return cash rents are even less taken than they arc on irrigated 
laud. This is eadly understood in the case of £&ilab laud 
where the river’s caprice has a ixuch wider field for destruction 
than the Boas and thereia very little disposition even robe 
committed to a fixed grain rent (chakota). This uncertainty 
of agricultural profit is a autfi dent compulsion in the case of 
eaitah land'while poverty is equally potent in the case of bar an i 
rente. 

Landowners in the dailab and Hirhm circles where wells 
are the only important source of regular irrigation prefer to 
farm the chain land themselves while in i lie other two circles 
where the canal brings additional vase to life Welts are morn 
readily leased to tenants. 

The following table shows as percentages how much of the 
crop the owner takes; batai rents. 
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Cfclll; fil LjJlJ 

Clrd* -;-—- 




Chilli 

Nahfi 

Abi 

SaiEafr 

B*rani 

ftaiUb 

tm F4 1 


44 

43 

49 

50 

Hi 1 fill 


0 

44 

4& 

n 

49 

Ulhar 

*P+ 

0 

0 

47 

5® 

49 

K^bll 

m 1 

48 


so 

-« 

4G 

TaJiaii 


U 

0 

48 

0 

4 fi 


i’kert: is a consul era hit! (i igree of uniformity throughout each 
cW- of land from circle to circle. N.ihri irrigation in tho 
Sailnb circle is unimportant- and unrcpudcnt ativp and in the 
H it liar circle comes from the Kirao inundation canal and nut 
From the Upper Bari Doab Canal. 

Outside the Nuhri circle cash. rents have never had a 
etioun hold in this tahsil and are paiticularly rare in i he Sailab 
circle owing to poverty of coil and vicissitude of season. 

5 On nabri laud he ia sometimes willing to accept & cash 
payment, as though possibly less profitable than 
UrUnW&s-. share of the produce it relieves him of nil 
responsibility for the canal charges and saves him from contact 
with a ft Cl- mi set or oil minis, Rents are always stak’d in terms 
of rupees to the higtm and vary fr-mi about Ks, 14 ppt acre for 
the best nahri fields and JIsl 3 per acre for inferior barant. 
The rise m cash rent# during the past twenty years has been 
very remurkablc, particular!v in Taru Taran, whore it is 
calculated that tlm advance has bten one of per cent; the 
figures fur Amritsar and Ajnata arc 311 und 25 per cent respec¬ 
tively. An amount of the various methods employed to 
calculate this rise will be found in paragraph 3ft of the Ajoala 
Assessment Report. So long as there in any chance of the 
tenant paying up, it is unusual for the landlord to remit any 
p-irt uf a cash rent in bad seasons. It is only on valuable lands, 
or where the landlord's holding is vary large, that written 
agreements are made- As » cult, the contract U an oral one. 

Skilled labour earns from Rs. ij- to Us, 1, 4 * a day, uu- 

skillod six to eight- annas. 
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6. In fill viltiief ^ members of the menial and ar titanelas ra 

are found, who perform certain services for the 
Village Mental'- l^dowtieW, arj( l revive in return ft certain share of 
the produce of em it harvest. It k i npo^ibln to Btafo with 
accuracv what each of these receives, for the usage varies from 
village to village and depends much on the genvioatty of tin- 
individual land lord, on the willingness or the individual menial, 
and to some extern on the character of the harvest Where 
the custom is to give th menial• a certniu number of sliea.ei 
of wheat, nr a elated weight of groin, S' nu approach lo accuracy 
b possible, but in other eases the dues arc eot i d in the 
village record as takin g Lhe f irm of a percentage of the groin 
hoi vested, 

7, The law allows a deduction 1 n be to tub on account of 

the wages or customary dues p-dd to artisan a or 
’ f;«ocrat, menials whose products or labour are utilised for 
the purposes of suhivstiyil an’! lifirv^f tu Tht, vilkii* nronijik 
include the lohar, tarkhan. odaws, lavra, jhoka. ehcau, chtihra 
allui, cbiihra sepi, niuclii, mthra, hsjatn, Larv 'da, dhobi, t li and 
mirosi. AH of these or.* generally paid in train according to 
our records, but a deduction cannot legit im at -ly he made on 
account of all of ihoro. 

to some it is obvious that Lhe menial does not eonu 
within the letter of th- law. ! he mebra or smjqa, wiio carries 
water; the mochi. who repairs shoes; the h&jutn or nai, who is a 
bather in Hindu and Muslim villages and a messenger else* 
where; the dhrbi or ehhimba wt-o is the village laundry in an; 
the barwala, who is u bandy-mao doing wmch and ward making 
arrangements for parties, and carrying rae&sagesj and uiirasi, 
who in a d vebped district like Amritoar has lost his old 
functions of court-lister an i genealogist and n ,v. does much 
the damn work a* the bar wain, are not engaged in work subsid¬ 
iary to ogMttftf}.- In one or two other cases the distinction is 
■a little l**'S clear hid- I urn satined that they should not be 
included. These are the ten, the ebubra sepi, and ihe chuhra 
athri, Ihe teli has a spurious connection with agriculture. 
He extracts the uil required lor household purposes, stade 
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mattresses with cotton, ami fluffs cotton interned for local 
handlfioms, The extraction of oil is not one ofhia duties to 
the village, and i* the subject of separate contract with the 
person requiring this done. Tn any case it is not an agricultural 
nneratirm fnr the farmer’* oilseeds are ready f rtr market before 
ear tract Ion of oil, Tt is also obviom that the other to opera¬ 
tions for which he receives a customarv due, have nothing to 
rln with the cultivation or harvesting of the rotton crop. The 
nluihra sepi is a house■nnd’-stable-servant, who has nothin" to 
<T < with the field work. He may he employed on occasion to 
wirinnw the grain or keep tin* tire under the gur-furnace alight, 
but he is paid aeparatelv for these duties in addition to his 
ciiefomstv dn^s a 1 ’chuhra sepi, and these special payments arc 
iminded in mv agricultural expensed. The other menial, whom 
T have omitted and who wan included at 'ast settlement-, is tin- 
ehulirn, afhri. He is a general servant, whose duties do birhide 
agricultural Operations, but who is paid for bin ngricltural labour 
n?, n private servant of the person employing him anti not as n 
general labourer. He has no place in the expenses of a holding 
rented on lmtai for the landowner does not employ him on hin 
tenant’s fields. 

The artisans and men is Is on whose account deductions 
have to be made are* therefore, the lohar, fcsvrkhan, odawa, jhoka, 
laws and choni, These are all paid from the common heap of 
grain before division between landlord and tenant the lohar for 
his maintenance or repair of iron implement;, the tarkhan for 
the same attention to the wooden implements, the odawa for 
winnowing the grain, the jhoka for keeping the fire p(> j n|f under 
the gur-fiimuat the lawn for reaping the grain (generally the 
spring crops, but, Sometimes also rice)/and the choni for 
picking cotton. 

8. J have made a careful enquiry into local practice to 
Mtotal*iiuet- determine the value of this labour and the con- 

23 ^ 1 ,“ cIus,0I » whil * fo1 ^ are based on thife enquiry 

Custom docs not vary sufficiently from circle to 
. -n U> te make calculations at different rates nectary But 
this does not mean that the percentage of cost will necessarily 
be* t bu tame in each circle for the same rates ore being applied 
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to different crnnuiog practices. For the lobar and tarkhan 
together it war found that the value of the deduction was 
Rt. 10-10-^t per plough. The payment* to other menial* are 
expressed in percentage’ of crops 5 per cant of the whf&t and 
berrera to the adaws, 2} per cent of the wheat, berrera and 
rice to the laws, 5 per cent of the pnr to the jhoka. and 10 per 
cent of the cotton to the chotti. When these percentages were 
concerted into a plough value the? amounted to R*. 2*-l<M1 
in the Upper Maojha, Rs. ffl-110 in the Centra] Manjha, and 
Rs. 10-15-5 in the Bet B in gar Converted to percentage* of 
the gross assets of each circle, the plough* values were found 
to h* fl-fl per cent in the Upper Manjha, 6'5 percent in the 
Central Manjha, and 6-8 per cent in the Bet Bandar circle 

l consider that a deduction of 8 per cent for all circle will 
be equitable. This is suffi iently more than the result of mv 
calculation* to include a liberal allowance for tinr«cnjrf>i*vd 
concessions which owners may occasionally mike to their 

menials. The rats of deduction will be tbs same on all classes 
Of Soil. 

There is no tendency lo evade payment of customary due* 
in the case of genuine agriculture labour for which a charge 
has been made tn my estimite of net assets, for such labour 
is able to secure its rights through its scarcity-value. In the 
case of the other menials discussed above, it Is probable that, 
with the exception of the chulir;* athri and chtihra sept, the 
payments recorded by us are in many cases only p.ip^r 
payments, although the landowners insist oft their being 
recorded, presumably under the impression that such item 
will be included in tbe expenses of cultivation, fierce* aty 
labour is not yet a feature of the contry fide, and in the care 
of batai arrangements is altogether aWot. This is natural 
where holdings are small and the areas on bat a t are genet ally 
taken by small owner* to supplement their proprietary turn¬ 
ing*. Cash payments may be found in the cast- of lerj-e owners 
on their own cultivation, and in a few acre* of market garden* 
near Tarn Taran to wo ; but neither of these cases affects this 
produce estimate. 

0. 1 have studied the practice of typical estates in each 
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swuv *wm- c ' rc ^ e t0 reic ^ B1J estimate of the cost of agri- 
AaHtw cultural labour. There is so little difference of 
practice that it has been possible to use the same 
rates of deduction throughout the tahsil. I have allowed the 
lobar thirty kacha seers of maize, live seers of gur and five 
sears of cotton in the autumn harvest and three sheaves rbharis) 
plu3 twenty kacha seers of wheat in the spring harvest. A 
bhiri is 1} kacha mauods with equal weight of grain and straw. 
The tarkhan receives the same as the lobar from the .lOtunm 
crops and half a hhari less from the spring crops, These are 
plough-values which converted into cash at commutation prices 
amount to Rs, 10-11 -5 per plough for these two artisans 
together. The gross value for tbn circle is found by multiplying 
this plough-value by the number of ploughs in each circle, 
Othsr menials are paid a percentage of tfin crop-6 per cent of 
ihc whe.it end berrera to ihe udawa; per cent of the wheat, 
beifera and rice to the laws {I have as u mod hat his labour 
is required fora quarter of the crop); ^ percent of the gur 
to thejhoka ; aud io percent of the cotton to the chon). 
Iliese payments with the payments to the smith and the 
carpenter swallow fl 9 per cent of the gross produce in the Bet 
Bangar circle, : per cent in Jindiale, e per cent in the Nafari 
circle tad «■# per cent; in Mirankot. It will be fair to allow 
a margin for variation* from prentice and for irregular concea- 
-iun. made by owners to their menial. To rover the con¬ 
tingencies I nave made my deduotbm for meniala* dues at the 
rate of eight per cent in all circle* and on every claw of soil 
l have no reason to suppose that agricultural menials era unable 
to sacore their customary share of the crops, 

slreU «d tb f procHc( of W" 1 «**■• in *«h 

Irele ud come to the conehisioo that the following pllowanoe* 

SaSISr Wlli U 8ppr °P ri,kt# - In the autumn harvest the 
lohsr should have a kacha mound of maize Si 
--of., per plough. This hold, for all circles except the 
Saikb where maiae iag.ven.fift** D seers will be enough. 

Ilus tcnT 8 TT * " Ceiv ^ leaves (bharts) 

Plus ten seers of wheat in the Sattab nd Hitbar circles and half 

* bhan mors in the Uthar and Nahri circles. Ihc carpenter get 
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thi same as the smith from the autumn crops and half ^a bhari 
Iasi from the spring crops, The other menials ara paid 4 per* 
cenntage of the orop-5 per cent of the wheat and berrera to the 
ttdawa; if per cent of of the wheat and berrera (and of rice as 
well in the Uthar and Nahri circles) to the laws; 6 per cent of 
the jgur in .three circles and 0f per cent in the 8aiJab to the 
jhoka; and 10 per cent of the cotton to the choni iheee pay- 
mente swallow 7*o per cent of the gross produce in the Sailab 
circle, 7'4 per cent in the Hith&r circle, wO per cent in the 
Uthar circle and 0 per cent in the Nahri circle. Some margin 
should be allowed for variations from normal practice and for 
easiia) concession occasionally made by owners. I have there* 
fort made my deduction from the gross value of the produce at 
the rate of fl per cent in the riverain circles and S par cent in 
the Uthar and Nahri circles, 

1 L, A careful enquiry into the current prices of the district 
wae made at the commencement of Settlement operations and 
Prtew the subject was fully discussed in a report made 

to the Financial Commissioner from which 
material for this paragraph has been extracted. 

The rule on commutation prices calls for the gift of 
prophecy as it requires them to be the average prices which are 
likely to be obtained for their crops by agriculturists during the 
coming settlement; but qualifies thin by directing that they 
shall be based on the average of a sufficiently long period in tae 
past, and that it shall be a^anmed that the fringe of future 
will not be dissimilar. Prices prevailing in years of famine or 
severe scarcity have to be excluded from the calculation. The 
period used as the basis of my proposals was the whole period of 
the expiring settlement. This seemed expedient not only 
on account of the wording of the rule, but because of the 
difficulty in a period of such ^mating fluctuations of prices ta 
make a selection of a few years without unfairness to tho state 
or to the landowners. The years of the post-war boom and the 
current slump have both been included. 

Three further points arise from theru’e -the determination 
of the periods to be taken as those in which agrHulturias 
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ordinarily dispose of their produce, the ded leiton to be allowed 
fur cost of transport and marketing charges, and the source to 
be used for determining what prices prevailed. On the first of 
these matters, the orders of Government are that the following 
periods shall be taken. 


Gur 

R c* 


— 15th December to 28th February, 
let October to JOih November. 

... 15th September to Slit Deo. 


Cotton 

Other Sharif or ops 

Tobacco 

Toria 


1st December to Slst January. 
1st July to Slst August, 

15th December to Slat Jan, 


Other rabi oropa — 15th June to 15th August 

On a full consideration of all the material which could effect 
a decision on the second point, 1 came to the conclusion that it 
would be fair to allow a deduction of five annas a maund in the 
case of all crops except cotton for which I allowed ten anna* a 
maund. 

The use of sources was a mors difficult matter. Village 
shopkeepers’ books were defective in not being continuous for 
any one shop* in covering small transactions only, and in a 
general unreliability. Harvest prices published in the gazette 
are of little value, as they represent transactions between shop¬ 
keepers and not between agriculturists and markets. For 
matkft prices, the available sources included not only shops, 
hut gram exchanges, factories, firms, and banks. Of these sources 
the only one of any value was theaccoonts of Messrs, fialli 
brothers for wheat, gram, toria and til The twee tratas in the 
district which had been under tne superintendence of the court 
of wards fake cash rents. Of the large proprietors consulted, 
only two supplied accounts of any value. The source on which 
reliance had ultimately to be placed was the harvest prices for 
each a essment circle reported by the field Iranungos for entry 
in the circle notebooks. No other record was so complete or 
afforded such a wide fu Id of comparison of prices in each year* 
The Financial Com miss toner, with the approval of Government, 
sanctioned the adoption of the following commutation prices : - 
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Kharif crops. 

In annas per maund. 

Rice 


47 

Bajra 


44 

Maize 


48 

Moth 

mm 

6D 

Other puke* 


70 

Oilseeds (principally til) 

IIP 

Out 


eg 

Cotton 

«•« 

ISO 

Habi crops. 

- 


Wheat 

t 

• <8 

Wheat straw 

■*#* 

9 

Barley 

HS* 

31 

Gram 

mm 

00 

Mixed wheat and gram (berrers) 82 

Oil seeds (principally toria) 

“S 

flat rate?. 
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t*b*U 

Uib*Q ied 

Suburbia 

ciiclt* 

Atl athtr 
cLtcIh. 

» 

Rp. p*r mm. 

R« + pit uri. 

Rb. p#f un. 

• , A- f * 

TnHrea 

III. W 

#0 

» 

10 

KbuM Joda*r»— 




IrrlpM — 

11 

40 

31 


13 

U 

11 
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40 

M 
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If 

U 
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13. Sir Hsarf Crtik has discussed in detail the method 
of disposal of surplus produce by Zammdsri m pare 10 of his 
settlement report There has been tome change. 
****** Pttdce* has be?n found that most of the Tillage baniae 
hare left the villages and migrated to towns and big cities, 
owing to political re as one, and the surplus produce of the 
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Zemindars is not generally sold to them. In the Ajnala 
tiluil the effect of political changes seem to be milder. Only 
petty transactions are made with the village banias and in some 
cnees email quantities of grain are bartered with shopkeepers, 
and oil ipices, gnr, doth etc. are taken in exchange. The 
present practice is ;— 

■i ■ 

(ij To sell produce to the village Eumbars, who carry 
it on pack animals to the mandi or the mill owner* 
on the canal. The Kuo.bar* generally bay grain 
etc. from the Zamiorfar* and fix the price and 
take iit to the mandi and derive the profit of a 
middleman. In some cases the margin of profit 
left to the kumbars (when they make their own 
transactions) ia very little, and does not in most 
of the oases, exceed even the coat of the carriage 
which they ordinarily charge. 

(ii) In some cafes the gram is also carried to the mandi 

on bullock carts, Rehtut (a can drawn by one 
horse) or on pack animats by Kumhar and others 
on be halt of the .Zamind are and sold in the 
market, and the cost of carriage etc. is borne by 
the Zemindars. The octroi duty and other charge* 
of the mandi are also debited tu this accounts of 
the Zemindars in such cases. Aa pointed out 
by Sir Henry Craik, no accounts are kept by the 
Zemindars or the Kninhars. The Practice of 
selling the commodities on the Jiolial (threshing 
floor) direct to the banies still exist in the district, 

(iii) The petty traders and in some cases agents of 

big traders and mill owners visit t he village and 
buy the grain lying on the threshing floor. In 
case the bargains are struck the Dfamd (village 
Weighmaa) weights th- grain and delivery of the 
goods is roads on tlis. spot, 

' '■ M+' 

(iv) In very few cases the Zemindar give their produce 

to the Fahukara towards the payment of their 
debts now. The prices fixed for the transactions 
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made in the village arc those which are ordinarily 
prevalent in the mand it less the cost of carriage, 
Octroi and other arhat charges p!u> a little margin 
for middleman's profit. 

The sahukara of the district do not determine and fir prices 
(known as bha Bhanna) now, as it done in some other district* 
at harvest times. 

The eahukars have lost their hold on the Zemindars now. 
The new Debtors Act and the appointment of the Debt 
Conciliation Board, and other political changes are responsible 
for the changes to some extent It ia however true that some 
Zemindars who are above an average Zammdar and who do 
Sahukara work themselves also store the stock and wait for 
better price'. Mo** of the big landlords of the district lease 
out their lands on cash rent The grains grown on the Kkud 
Kaiht Und and that received »n batai can hardly meet the 
requirement* of their home conauoption. 


IS, The standard of comfort has m#n considerably of 
of recent years. Some year* ago '-th« ordinary 
oultivator was content to wear clothe* made of 
unbleached cotton woven by tha village weavers, 
but ha now almost -it variably wears one or more garments of 
machine made fabric. Well-to-do Za-uindars wear think woollen 
eonta in the winter and have replaced the common double 
folded cotton wraps by the woHen loia ibldftkete). Ornaments 
such as ate worn by the women of the district and were 
generally made of silver are now made of gold in large 
quantities. Steel trunks, brass lamps and enamelled vessels 
are u iw found in almost every house, and in richer sa mind art 
houses ate table*, chairs and even docks and gramophones 
But, though better furnished, there has not been much improve¬ 
ment in the sanitation and. ventilation of the houses. 1 akiag 
the district as a whole the advance in the standard of living 
has hardly kept pact* with the advance in the wealth of the 
people, which i» much greater than is indicated by their dress, 
houses and house-hold furniture. The amount of income which 
the Amritsar J it obtains from extraneous source* unconnected 
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frith the land much exceeds the total demand* made by 
Government, Many hold squares in the Chenab and Jhelum 
colonies and large sums are remitted to the district by men who 
hare taken service in the army, the Burma police* in Hong* 
Kong or other colonies. Their wraith would be greater than 
it Is, if they were more thrifty and knewhow Wet to invest 
the sums at their disposal. A portion of their savings is always 
invested in land, but a very large part is squandered in drinking, 
litigation, marriages and other festive occasions, 


The position of a clerk is different from that of the culti* 
valor, as he is generally employed in large town* and partly 
from necessity, partly from a desire to email te hie superiors, 
he pays more attention to dress th in the ordinary peasant. 
He always wears a woollen coai in the winter. Ho cannot 
always afford to keep a servant to cook for him and conse¬ 
quently has rery often to depend for food on meals sold by the 
ordinary baker in the bsiar He rents one or two rooms, which 
are usually small, ill-ventilated and scantily furnished with a 
btd, a table and one or two chairs. 


A kndles day labourer lives in much the same fashion 
as a eultivator, except that he must perforce forgo the more 
costly garments and must live on the cheaper grains. At a 
made from wheat seldom forms part of his food, at is the 
general rule with peasant proprietors. 


One of the most noti sable features of tfaa last few decades 
has beau the movement of the village menials from the villages 
to th* towns. This he* been especially noticeable j 0 
Tarsn Tahai lend the new a bad is which have grown up round 
Tarn Taran and Amrit ar town are inhabited mostly by these 
With the political awakening among the masses the 
mentals have discovered that they sre more likely | 0 fere 
better in the tewns than m the villages There they can get 
work tor cadi wages and escape a lot of the dredgery W 
oppression they hav,- to endure in the village They feel more 
■eenre and more independent master* of ihe-r own fate Those 

•b. binnniiri .nth. ..food their condiii™, 

improved .11 the., .era* vole. and the change i„ lhci , 
euxkrde of comfort bo, m some cow. be™ mot , ouutondi^ 


9b 
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than that of the landowner*. During the depre*sicn of the 
earlv thirties the potion of the kam'm remained COmpnra* 
tively better than that of the T r mister* because no rhanpe 
took place in their oustin'jiry wav* 1 *-Their children have taken 
tnor* advantage nf the educational fac’lities provdrd In the 
villages than have (he children of zanrindars, and this ie again 
one fifth* main reason* for the : r drift towards (he (owns, a 
drift which ha-been hastened by the growth of industries in 
and n-'ar Amritsar 

11. This Board was established as en experiment in 
j>sbtcone*- 193 - 5 . \r fir 9 t the cred-tora had no ennfiden* e in 

lititSan Begird , * - - 

Board’s proceedings', rut seeing equitable agree* 
merits being arrived at, and the practical ways in which tbeir 
claims are recovered a? o result of their mutual agreements 
they are ronitng n lo'ge numbers with their applications. Of 
approximately ten thousand applications in the first five years, 
two thirds came from "reditoTS. From 1st, October. 1935 to 
December 1940, claims of Us. 1626325/* were Milled for Ks. 
940780/-. This includes amounts t f decretal debts which very 
rerely involve reduction on briop ng about a settlement. If 
we exclude decretal amounts the percentage of the amount 
claimed for which eottleirent was made conies to 33%. More 
attention is paid to effecting recovery by practical means, 
If a debtor cannot afford io m3kcaca ; h payment, his cattle 
whose price is de'crmfncd by arbitrators appointed with the 
mutual consent of the par are hand-'d over to hia creditors* 
InHta'ments are fixed with the consent of the debtor keeping 
in view his financial position So generally instalments nr* 
paid. 

No the money lenders refrain from advancing Iresh loans 
to the po>*r gimindan*.. Only well-to-do zomindatR give loan* 
to poor umitufai*, but this is done rarely. In the v«y outset 
the 21 mind*™ had to face great difficulties in seeming fresh 
loans. Snmefc nie!* it bis so come to pass that for want of 
■ecurinn fresh loins, marriage ceremonies Lad to be postponed,. 

But the main effect is that Za-nmdars b *ve giowo thiif'y 
and have hegno to look down upon evil habits of drinking 
eto. Being relieved of the bntd*u of their debts, Z-imlnders 
are devoting btart and soul to their agricultural duties. 
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F0REST3 

SECTION C. 

There are do forests worth the name in this diitrict. Two 
of the three rakhs under departmental management at Last 
settlement have been disforested and the third (rakh Cagrewal, 
fl'U acres is a scrub f- rest which is admin isten d at a loss. Its 
disforestation and sale have been sanctioned. The State also 
owns the whole of rakh BWu and mist of rakh Nag and » 
considerable area in rakh Sarai A manat Khan, fihoru (687 
acre*) and Nag 1 444 available acres, were reserved for an 
experimental scheme of colonisation on well-sinking conditions 
but for various reasons no progress has been made and the i-sJe 
of rakh Bhoru at a favourable opportunity has been sugtjeaied. 
G>vernm«?nt will consider proposals for its permanent dispusuls 
sf er irrigation has Ikou extended to it The sale of rakh Ns* 
by private tender to a large landowner for en industrial project 
is engaging the f , Mention of Government. In rakh Sarai 
A nan at Khan (1,775 no res) the Stats still owns 1 284 acres 
Oot of this area nine acres arc held in occupancy right by two 
tenants to whom Gove nment mad© an offer to sell on favourable 
terms which they rejected. Another areu of 26 acres has been 
leased on favourable terms for a period of fifteen y* ar s to 
£ubedar Chanda 'in^h an old tenant of Uovernmeot whose lease 
fell in at BeUlemeur. On the expiry uf his new lta^s m 1935 
he will have the option of purchase. The balance of the crown 
waste (12^0 acre? leas 27 acres under roads, channels t tc.) in 
thi« rakh will be sold by public auction. A soil and water 
survey has been carried out. 

There are two more rakhs in which the state still own* 
■mall areas-Dine-rai (1,042 acres, in Tarn Taran tahsil of which 
®U acres are privat ly owned and 71 acres belong to Govern¬ 
ment and Othian (654 ftcr*s) in Ajaala tahsil of which £0* acre* 
are privately owned and only 50 acres remain in state owner- 
■hip. Neither t of these small propertiss repays .the trouble 
of retention and their sale by public auction ha* b ^n 
sanctioned. ecn 
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MINES AND MINERALS 
SECTION D. 

There ere no mines and lev mineral resources in the 
district; of the latter kankar, which is used for metalling icada 
and for the production of li ue, is the principal product. The 
best kankar beds are found in Ajaala tahsil in villages Eh;ala 
Eiliio, Chogswan, Mahtanwala and Kotla Dim, Good kankar 
ia also found on both aid. a of the Grand Trank Road near 
Kot Said -lahmud. in the Amritsar tahs l quarrying ia usually 
done in ti«at village and in Khairabad. Gumt.ila, Uhaui Kalau, 
Dhaul Khurd, Chabbi, Soltanwind, Wadali Guru and WarpaL 
in Tarn Taran tahed kankar ia Land in Gohlwar, Bog ha and 
bala Chak. Quarrying ia now controlled by the Punjab Minor 
Minerals Rules published in notification no, 4345 R, dated kttjd 
December, 1933. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 

SECTION E. 

1, While it would not be strictly accurate to state 
that you can boy anything from a gramophone 
medic to an aeroplane in Amritsar the ^eope of 
the '.tty’s manufactures ii so great that the phrase would not 
create uu entirely erroneous impi&aion, dome idea of the 
variety of work done may be gathered from the following item* 
token at random from the siutiaucai table in volume ii-cotton 
ginning, distilling of spirit*, tee racking, printing, tanning, 
weaving, manufacture ol woollen goods and ol augur, extract cn 
or ml, preparation of acids and chemicals, cigarette making, 
book-mailing, ttcei rolling, embroidery, hosiery, eurgaal 
dressings, pencil making, electric fittings, and manufacture of 
gramophone rec -rds. brass utensils and glass bottles, ‘1 he 
diitrict industrial Umpo has risen from nine factories employing 
662 operatives at the beginning of the cen: ary to eighty seven 
factories employing 0750 operatives in 101H. 

We have travelled far from the infant industry described 
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for the 1884 edition of the Gazetteer hy Mr. Lockwood Kipl-ng, 
on* time Principe] of the Lahore School of Art, which T reproduce 
on account of its intrinsic interest and the contrast to modem 
conditions, 

8 . '‘It has been remarked in the notice of the history of 
this district that tbf ?ikh temple building ere 
fimflll, not of a high older of architecture, and are 
Overlaid with a plating of gilt copper and beautifully decorated 
internally, a t lose examination shows that, while th* hikhi 
dlipWed no great originality in their or chi tec tore and wers 
content to borrow the inspiration as well as frequently to 
plunder the actual materials of Musalman buildings they had 
made some progress towards the development of a style of «t 
which might have presented soma interesting features. Thera 
is more in fact in the Sikh treatment of Muhammedan architec¬ 
ture than strikes an ordinary cy e; f 0r like the Jain adaptations 
of similar elements, it promised to lead through a natural 
sequence of growth to new and probably attractive forms Mr 
Farguuou says of the Amritsar golden temple or Darbar Sal ib 
that it isu^fulas exemplifying one of the forms which Bindn 
temple architecture assumed in the mb century and there for 

tzTT must Tv 6 -. Tue **»-*■ Hindus 4 

do great things in it, if they can escape ihe influence of 

Lr r iM r td 

“ dui8e “ • ** d«: j 

encourage, “**“ nw or 

Very few religions official Jay countenance or encourage 
magnificence; they usually, indeed, begin by denouncing i? hut 
ae their professors grow rich and prosperous tWv* J 
invariably lapse into decorative pomp. JSot only is UD n Br 
of the Darbar Sahib sheathed in pj a tea of richlv j 0Jre ^ 

h.«Fily gilded beetea work b 4j.,“ but*" d 
encased tn a panelling or wainscot of slab, ol niarue 4? with 
cornelian, mother-of-pearl, serpentine, UpUl4i Jf? ^ 
stones resembling in technique the work on th B a ' ct ^ w 

»» t .s. r',“ 

lre ““ £nl - Th " a ‘“ ™l‘y Md fond of d«o„t, D n M 
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Other Hindus, and they continus to spend lartre sums of moae , 
OH eauhtfying their temple Wealthy members of other castes 

f r * f ei J ni ted f ^ d *5 nd lt 800(1 P o1ic ?) *0 present, contribution* 
n e form of inlaid marble slabs or copper plates with which 
parts of m interior formerly painted in fresco merely, are now 
being covered he spirit, of catholicity and Tolerance which 
practical y obtains .^the matter of religions benefactions mi >ht 
lorprue those who are accustomed to look on the e aflte ey6 fc em 

J aba ° llit « t < T all respects abutting nff each division 

lfom tne rest. 

i .. Tll68 ® nftral ^perviaion of the temple is in the hands of a 
leading elder, at preset {lS34>. R*i Kalyan Singh under whom 

the g tn *a f 3arVltor3 ' includiQ S certain craftsmen. Attached 

«nalrt l ,0D “ 8 WOr * sh °P ^ere marble masonry i f 
oonatantly being wrought for the repair of he shrine The 

workmen are Sikh., and they have the peculiarly ,Wely way 
of addressing thnnaselves to labour which every where distin- 
gushes those who take the daily WBge of ft Wea!thy w 

tJOO* The great difference batmen their work and the simi 

. tl fa ° f Xm heS ifl the iotrodnotion of living forms, 
as fishes, birds, aod ammalaj sometimes the figure of a devo¬ 
tee, to who?c beard ia cleverly given a naturalistic air by 
it* being formed of a piece of veined agate, ia introduced 

like fuTol l0t> T H h ° Ugh T l SDaVe ' aad flowb8 ® ^ 
the all modern Indian work, are leas Italian in character 

A * ra ' «<* mark** by that local character 
to d V < !5 Q * mB|,t * is much easier to recognise than 

“J IS, ““I’ 1 * u, “ ro ‘“ emi>t hM “ 

apply tie marble in fay to the modern dxawmg-room uses 
by which alone the Agra m layer* of today manage to p t ck 
up a living. No card-trays wuhj^per butterflies orlnfatfnds 
^ith wreaths of vine foliage are offered to the public in 
Amritsar; and the existence of the industiy is unknown to 
may of the residents, 

*. The embossed copper work i, wrought indepeudentlT 
01 the teiD P le h J c Mat eras or chasers who like 
otheis of their craft, also work in silver on 
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occasion. The doors of the central building in which the Adi 
Qranth is kept during the day are sheathed in silver* and are 
good specimens of thii interesting and beautiful art. 

The Sikh* have a tradition that* at the consultations 
held before beginning the golden temple* it was proposed to 
moke the building gorgeous with pearls, jewels and gold, but 
that for fear of robbery plates of gilded metal and slab, of 
inlaid marble were eventually adopted. The metal plaits were 
evidently suggested bv the temples of Benares* to one of 
which, that of Bisheshwar, Maharaja Ran] it Siogh contributed 
gilded coverings for the domes. The temple at Patna, the 
birthplace of Guru Gobind Sin n k, it may be noted, was iu 
great part built by his liberality and it is kept iu repair by 
Punjab Sikhs to this day. 

The beaten metal work is relatively chtap, a large copper 
penel about 2 feet 6 inches square, coveted with foliage in 
relief of excellent costing Rs. 24/*. It is obvious there are many 
decorative purposes to which if our public jnd private buiidi- 
nps were not bo painfully poverty stricken, this art could 
bo applied. Recently a copy of one side of the large door 
leading from the Abalbimga to the temple has beta executed 
for the South Kensington Museum. The side that is turned to 
the wall, however* is even more interesting than that selected 
for reproduction, being a very curious and admirable piece 
of ivorv inlay. Very few of the visitors to the temple »re 
aware of the existence of this inlay, and it is possibly owing 
to the accident of this being usually turned to the wall and 
out of sight, that ivory inlay dots not term one at the artistic 
industries so curiously kept alive by Sikh piety. Fresco 
painting al^o forms part ol the decoration of the interior of 
the temple* and it seems to be restored more frequently 
than is necessary. The work of today is inferior an decora¬ 
tion to that originally wrought. Flo were, especially rosea, are 
treated in naturalistic manner, and crowded m&fgea c .f 
detail in painful.y brilliant colours replace the simpler and more 
or ns meat, til forms of early work, 

4. The city of Amritsar contains some giod specimens of 


w 
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ww« r .Tio B archit€ctl,rs | woodcarving ; and, although there 
cannot be said to be a targe trade, the carvers and 
carpenters of the town turn out some excellent work. The town 
ts chimed indeed by the craft as the headquarters of the wood- 
carver’a art in the Province. Whether this is true mav be 
questioned ; but it is certain that some of the beat pieces, such 
a» carved door*, etc, contributed to the Punjab Exhibition, 1801. 
82, cam? fr^m Amritsar 

&, Hmss.ware ia wrought in considerable quantities and 
exported. There are tow dittinct schools of metal 
work in the city, one producing the usual braaa* 
and (topper-ware of the plains, and the other the tinned and 
chafed copper pern bar to Kashmiris which is made for the use 
of the Urge colony of Kashmir, by their oompatriors Of the 
first there ia not much to be said. 

Brass ea ting is well done, but the work ia not ornamented 
to such an extent as at Rewan or Jagadhri. A few grotesque 
figures and objeers used in Hindu worship are produced but they 
are, like all Punjab figure work in Metal, much inferior to that 
of southern India. 

Fhe tvpe of the Kashmir work is a large copper samovar 
with a perforated ba^e admitting air to a charcoal ituvc which 
ocenpir-a the centre of the vessel This IWm U of onurse an 
importation. Salma or thalis are also made in cl pper which is 
tinnEli and enriched by concentric bands of ornament cut 
through the tin into the copper ground. When new. the 

effect of the red lines on the dull whit« ground is not 
unp leasing. 

6. Zinc ornaments for two by the poorest dnsse; ere 

0jMSMttti rQ(iei7 Cflst atld ln * om<t stteets ihe "Me of tii® 
moulder's operations nrc carritd on in the open aii. 
It is noticeable that the pi«erns are inferior to those made in 
Central India and in pa its of the Bombay Presidency; where 
this Cheap mat*rial i a largely used, and where Hexible chains 
with interwoven links are cast at one operation. 

Large quantities of mack je .%elery are turned out. Brea*, 
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coloured g’aes, mock pearls, tinsel end gilt wire with coloured 
heads are the rew msttriftl, which is combined with surprising 
thill. These Articles are sold at fairs and also in large numbers 
in the bazart of all towns, and considering their gorgeous 
appearance when new they may fairly be considered cheap. 

At Jandimle, in this district, brass ware is made for 
export ation, and the town a’so has a name for ekka wheels, 

1. The ivory carving of Amritsar probably began with 
the comb trade. Combs are necepsary to Sikhs 

I ^ 

form s permanent portion of their attire. Box 
wooh! is used in large quantities, and cheaper w jods are also 
employed; hut the best comb is made of ivory, decorated with 
geometric patterns i open work like delicate ivory 1st e Taper 
knives, and the long part ing comb of the European toilet are 
als^ made. Occasionally : etc of chessmen and similar small 
articles are carved, but. they arc comarativdy rare, 

8, The blacksmith's craft, general! v backward, is not much 

^ more advanced here than elsewhere. The dot, a 

bowl-shaped bucket resembling (hose attached to 
mediaeval wells in France, is neitlv made in rivetted »hect iron 
in *ome numbers, and it is curious that notwitliPtanding the 
very cheap rate at which English nails are imported, it should 
itill pay the local *mith to make large quantities of nails. The 
fict i? Europe re inpenuitv is directed towards ma ting the nail 
as unobtrm ve as possible, wsiile the native carpenter prefers to 
■how it. A Jong and slender nail with :■ large clout head is his 
favourite form and it is driven without mercy through the 
most delicate carving. Most native doors and wmdows are 
disfigured by this nail head, which stains the surrounding 
surface, and tells among the rawing aa a la ge bUck blot. Hill 
iron was formerly much u;ed, and it is etill spoken of a, Suker 
Biandi iron It U preferred for its ^nftoe^ an ! Malleability by 
some smiths, but English iron is driving it out of the marker." 

9. 1884 may eeem ro belong to a different age but even 
Abeam indmtri- *ince the- lait edition of the Gazetteer was prepared 

‘ a quarter of a century ago changes have bear. 
«tensive and development remarkable, lhe shrewd business 
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men of Amritsar have tak*a advantage of every favourable turn 
of the economic win-1, cve*y advance in mechaniaatjnn nnd 
power, every improvement it, means nf com mu meat'on and 
transport. The result is a hive of industry wh-ch of late veara 
hae tended to concentrate near thlxfhnrta whirh is served by 
the main line of railway, the Grand Trank Rond and a power 
station. The esten»ion of municipal limits has also had some 
influence to driving factories further out in order to escape 
municipal imposts. Some factories have even established 
them stives as faraway as Khar a. a railway static n on the Grand 
Trunk read nine mites f-om Amritsar. Most nf the ribbon 
development has occurred on the we*t side of the town along 
the road to Lahore but a few factories have recently established 
tbemselve* At Vcrka to the north-east where electric powar is 
available within a few yards of their doors. 

Apart from its effect on the landscape {sod on the value 
of land near the city as a commodity tbo poorest quality of 
uncultivated land will fetch a bigger price than the best culti¬ 
vated laud if it is converter t!y located between the Grand Trunk 
road and the railway} the extension of manufacturing has two 
other interesting aspects—the tendency to displace goods which 
require the plow loving cure of the individual craftsman and 
or perhaps consequentially) concentration on the mas* produc¬ 
tion of cheap ariides. Pei haps this latter phase is inevitable, 
tor the sms 11 margin of surplus income, which is all the great 
majority of the populace have, must be w heed ltd from their 
pockets by a mass of cheap at tides attractively produced. 

10. Patkmina which occupied pride of place in the last 
edition of the Gazetteer has been ousted by the 
W "d™ power looms introduced by the woollen mi Hi 

610111 For many years Amritsar was famous for the 

manufacture of v. ry fine shawls which were made from the 
finest wot.I \pa ham from Tibet and Kashmir. 'Hiis industry 
has almost ceased to exist hut today ihere are in Amritsar a 
number of factories where a Ires fine quality of shawl is woven. 
The pttthmirta shawl industry was practically killed by shawls 
imported from France and Germany which were nicely finished 
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and were considerably cheaper than the local article. About 
ten years ago however alterations in the tariff duty on shawls 
and woollen yam? were made which resulted in merchants here 
being able to import yarn, manufacture shawls locally and tell 
them cheaper than the French or German shawl. An impetus 
to the shawl weaving industry was thus given and factories 
engaged in this work have increased considerably of late. The 
woollen yam from which th^se shawls were made was at first 
imported from France and Poland but for the past few ytara 
the bulk of ihe imported yarn has come from Japan with which 
cpuniry these others are unable to compete. The shawls are 
made in lengths of 6 to 6 $ yards and are told by weight. 
Pieces of 27 to 30 yards ore also made then cut into the required 
lenarhs, Local wholesale merchants buy the shawls or shawl 
cion from the the factories and have them cleared, washed and 
dyed in various clours. Thereafter they are embroidered. 
Most of the embroidery is done in two mills which were atoned 
u few years ?go for thi* purpose. The fincn work however b 
don* by Kashmin Muhammadans in their own homes and when 
specially Hoc embroidery is required the show! cli th is sent to 
Kashmir to be embroidered there. The chief Markets for local 
shawls are Bengal, Madras and other provinces of India. 

li. With the introduction of woollen spinning and weaving 
W«Ufa ladM- m ‘!k in the Amritsar district, ihe manufacture cf 
*** heavy woollens such ne blankets, serges etc, came 

into being, and Amritsar has I ecome a centre for the production 
of Woven woollen cloths of the heavy varieties, a ri d ihus a 
woollen manufaeoring centre. Besides the heavy woollens, 
several new factories arc now ptoduciug various types of woollen 
serges, tweeds and worsteds. 

IS. The manufacture of silk piccegoods, an old industry, 
his dwindled and at the present time is practically 
non-existent. The silk article haa (nveu wav to 
artificial silk fabric. Three or four factories mt now tun inir 
out artificial oi.k fabrics. At fir.-t these factories employe 1 
Japanese textile experts but these have now L>eeu replaced iy 
Indian!" who have been trained at industrial schools and u ills 
to Bombay and Ahuiedabad. The yarn used ty these facte ties 
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is imported from Jipan and Italy. The output at fir't wa* 
perhaps crude and of simple weave but with additions to tbs 
machinery Una fabric* can now be produced. Ihase are eold in 
the local mhrket and also to moffusil markets. 


13 . Formerly all coating and shirting cloth was imported 
from England and certain Continental countries 

Oth*r ttxtU* ° , . t 

fibrin hut nowadays a consiuerable amount of cloth 

required in Amritsar for local coueucuyuon and lor distribution 
to other markets in Northern India is manufactured in local 
factories. Far this purpose silk yarn, staple fibre yarn aid 
cotton yarn are used. lhe silk and staple yarn a;e obtained 
from China, Italy and Japan while the cotton yam omes fiom 
Bombay and Central Provinces, lhe yarn is first dyed and 
then woven into doth to suit present-day designs, None of the 
factories has its own lin.shing plant but local cnteipr&c has 
been equal to the occasion and theie are now a few miUa estab¬ 
lished where bleaching and finishing of cloth is done and where 
it is made rtady for sale locally or to the surrounding 
districts. 


14. Carpet weaving has been carried on in Amritsar for 
Crt^t, many years and although the industry is not flour¬ 

ishing as it did a number of years ago, very fine 
qualities of carpets are still produced and exported to various 
countries throughout the world. i.x pans ion beganin about 1919, 
A woollen pull tor me maiiufctut© of carpetyarns was established 
in 1921 and it is estimated that at the doss cf 1929 there were 
upwards of six hundred band-weaving carpet looms in the 
district employing over three thousand weavers, lhe carpets 
increased not only in quentiiy but also in quality and there 
was a marksJ revival overseas in the use of Amritsar carpets. 
The industry continued to flourish until the eLonomic crisis 
•book the world ten years ago when the demand, particularly 
in America which was th* chief market, closed down almost 
completely and severely affected the local industry. Since that 
time the carpet fiiotoriea have be*n working minly on cheaper 
g"<vles of oarpitj for the Eunne;tn atv I Cilia Han markets. 
Changes of fashion have no doubt also contributed to reduce 
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activity. I hero are four factories operating in or near Amritsar, 
three in Indian ownership and one a Europtan company. The 
carpets are band-woven by mutoim weavers who are trained 
from a very eatly age. 1 hey ate paid according 10 the number 
of stitches woven into a carpet which may vary from forty to 
four hundred to the square inch. 

15, There are nowadays a few factories where articles 
such as puliov rs docks and underveats are 
manufactured. This industry is small at present 
and cannot be compared to the hosiery industry of certain other 
towns in the punjab. 

IB. A sugar mill under the name Amtitjar Sugar Mills Co,, 
Ltd,, was started ab>ut 1824. In this mill coarse 
fc *“* raw cane sugar {gur} is refined. The gur is 

important from the United Province. The average daily output 
of thto mill about 120 bag*, to consumed locally. 

The city has developed a chemical industry. Its plant is 
as good as that of any other incustr.ai city of India and local 
production is meeting the provincial demand. 

17. The Amritsar distillery situated outside the Mahan. 

singh Gate of the city, bur soon to move to Khass 
OiaiiUtry owing to the public nuisance coused by its 

effluent in a congested urban area, was founded by Messrs A,E. 
and EJ, Oyer in 18W. Since 19*4 it has been a public liabilty 
company with a capital of two aed a half lakhs 0 f rupepa which 
was doubled in 1948. -the distillery is doing the biggest bus si. 
□ese of its kind in the province and in addition to the usual county 
spirits, special spiced spirits, reefc.fied spirits and methylated 
spirit it now produces whisky, gm, brandy and rum made in 
some cases from different baseauora tuese used in England, home 
idea of the progress of ihe company will appear frcom the fact 
that while in its first year it paid E . 1,06,1104/- ns atH-head duty 
the amount paid n 1938-39 (forty years later) was He. 17,26, 
73 */(the rate of duty per London Proof gallon of plain spirit 
having changed in the interval from Iis. if- to Rj, 6/4/*). 
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18 f Labour conditions to the industr si areas have remain 
ed fairly quite. T his is due to the fact that in the 

Labour 

first place ther are no very large labour concentra¬ 
tions in the district, and secondly that the conditions 0 f labi ur 
are such that unless these are exploited by persona pursuing 
political metr es and the labourers am fairly conunt since they 
can find more or less permanent employment. Fortunately the 
Amritsar dUttets has not suffered from famine conditions, aud 
as Amnfcsar city itself is the largest commercial city in Northern 
India, there is very little of what can be termed unemployment 
among the labouring class, 

-- * tbl 


COMMERCE TRADE 
SECTION e 


i Amritsar has alway & held the highest position of any 
town or city in the province as an entrepot of 
trade. Goods imported by its merchants find 
their way to many corners ot India and to Afghanistan. At one 
time the chief imports were cotton and woollen piccegoods from 
Lanca hire and Yorkshire but the import of cotton goods has for 
some years been on the wane and the bulk of thi # market’s 
requirements is now supplied by Bombay and Ahmedabad mills, 
Japan aupplie* the Amritsar market with a great veriety of sund¬ 
ry articles, e.g- buttons, laces, ribbons, comb-, cutlery, crockery, 
electrical goods, in addition to large quantities of cotton, woollen 
and artificial silt: piccegoods and woollen yam. Other commo¬ 
dities imported mostly from Centinea al countries are dyes, 
sewing machines, chemicals, medicines and hardware of various 
descriptions. 


A The principal exports from Amritfar are goatskin a. 
Ex;*** sheepskins, cow and baffib hides, wod, goathair, 

and seeds of various kinds such as celery and 
sesame. The largest market for goatskins is America to which 
country a considerable number of skin* U exported. Sheepskins 

are chiefly taken by Scandanvian countries, France and Laly 

but a fair quantity U sent to Madia* for tanning and despatch 
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to the London market. Hides are export cd to England, Greece 
and the Sear East and 3 small quantity to America. A certain 
quantity of wool is exported to America but the hulk of the 
wool collected in this district goes to Liverpool where it is sold 
at the wool auctions held there about once a month. Goat hair 
is also sent to the Liverpool auction and a certain amount to 
America. The seed* produced id or near f,hia district are 
mainly taken by America where oil is extracted and used in 
toed ioines. 

3. A large trade in gold bars was carried on at one time 

Gets. Gold was imported from London. It was us?d to 

some extent in the embroidery industry but chiefly 
for the making of ornaments. When England went off the gold 
standard the price of gold rose sharply and has remained at a 
high level since 1931. Much of the gold held in India in the 
shape of ornaments hsi since that date been, disposed of and 
there has been Little trade in gold bars for some years. 

4. Importers receive considerable assistance in their bus.* 

P | „ v . ness frum tUe Banks established here. These art:^ 

Established in Amriuar. 


National Bank of India Ltd. 1900 

Punjab National Bank Ltd, 1001 

Allahabad Bank Limited 1005 

Chartered Bank of India Australis and China 1008 

Central Bank of India, Ltd. 1917 

Imperial Bank of India 1021 

Lloyds Bank Limited. 1030 


COMMUNICATIONS 
SECTION G 

l. Amrimr a* a compact accessible district in the centre 
nttraducturr of the province, an industrial wa and entrepot 
unrivalled in Northern India, and n religious end 
politira! magnet, has always had an early share of any advance in 
facilities for transportation. 
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*• The Noth Western Railway from Lahore enter* the 
R*Jt**y> west aide of the district near Atari in the Tarn 

Taran tehsil, and runs thence 11 miles to 
Amritsar* with station* at Atari, Qunisar Sudani, Khosa and 
hhebarta. Fiom Amritsar to the bridge over the Beas at 
WasirBhulIa the distance is 27 miles and there are s tations at 
MananwaJa. Jandiala, Tanjra, Butari and Beas Waair Bhulbr). 
This is the main fine from Delhi to Peshawar via A rubai*. When 
originally constructed the Hoe was single, but it is now a double 
line all through the district. 

Amritsar is the junction of the following brunch Urea,— 

fl> Amrirflar-Patbanfcot line, with a further extension on 
the 2 ft. b inches gauge from Path&ukqt to Bjjjnath 
Paprols, 

f2) Tarn Tar an P&tti-Kasur. 

(1) Amu tsar-Pathankoi, Pat ban hot i** at the foot of the 
hilts and this line leaves the district at Jaiutipur where it enters 
the Batata tehsi] of Gurdaspur. ft runs for 17 miles in the 
Amritfar district with stations at Verity, Katbunangai an d 
Jainttptir, 

(2) Tarn Tarm'Pani-Kmuit. 1'hts branch line runs 
southward from Amritsar Junction through Tarn Tar an, er ter- 
ing the Kasur tahsil of Lahore distrirt near the town of Patti 
at the distance of about 20 miles from Amrit.^ar. There arc 
station* in the district at Bhagtaowaia, Sangiaea Sahib, 
Gohlwssi-Vorpal, -Dbukhmiwaran, Tarn Taran, Jandoki and 
Kairon, 

Another branch I n# Verka-Narctcd-Sialkot} has its junction 
at Verka Gvo miles from Amritsar. This section of the lin* 
opto Dera Baba Naoak was opened on 3rd May upto 

Ja=aar on 6th May 192 ,h and from Jas?ar to Narowal on 21st 
December 1627 It leave* the Amrrisar district at fraribgarh 
Chur tan where it enters the Batata tab si 1 of Gurdaspor but 
reenters Ajnala t&hsil at Ramdaa. There are station at 
Majitha,£otta Gujranand Ramdas; and the station for Fafehgarb 
Churian is aleo located in this district. Ram das to tome &mall 
ext ijit tervee the Ajnala tahail which was former J altogether cut 
off from railway facilities. 
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The main tine was originally constructed by the Sind 
Railway Conjpfvnv vriih a Government sunranfee of 5 per cent 
on the capital expended The fir* portion laid down was that 
from Amritsar to tabor®, in 1$02 : and t'hi* wa» thr fit it section 
of railwav opened In the Punjab. The extension f:0:n Amritsar 
to Delhi was begun in i$6i with the >ame guaranty, and the 
whole was taken over in 1870 by the Sind, Punjab and Delhi 
Railway Company, whi< b came into existence iu that y ear. The 
iron girder bridge ovsi th; B«-ae was tot. strutted and opened in 
1809. This proved a work of much difficulty. "I he floods of 
iStOond 1871 damaged ihe protection works, and in the later 
year traffic was entirely stopped. Th* damaged girders were 
renewed and five ex I ra-pans were added, and the bridge was 
reopened in 1873, since when no serious damage has occurred. 
The actual cost of the bridge was close Upon twenty three lakhi 
of rupeas- The doubling of the line necetrirated the building 
of a new steel bridge, which was opened f r traffic in 1909. It 
now consists of 0 -pun- of 200 ft, each anil is situated a few 
hundred yards above vhr ol 1 bridge, which has since been con* 
into a raad bridge The branch line from Amritsar to 
Pathankot was constructed by the Provincial Government in 
1833. 

The original covenant with ihe Mind. Punjab and Delhi 
llulway Company gave Government the power to buy tht 
( ompany 1 * Railway at the end of twernyfive years from the 
date of commencement. of the lease of ihe loud nr quired fur it. 
This period expired on Slat fleet mber 1^85, whereupon 

Qoxernmenfc, in vifvr of the strategical importanct- of the line, 
purchased the whole l m% and this, including the Paihankot 
branch, is now worked by the North Western Railway. The 
Amritsar, l'em Taran and Patti Branch opened in 1907) bel.n 
ged to Messrs Kttlick Mixon & Co. fr m whom it wn- purchased 
by tiie Central Govern uent on 3'at December 10:t6. 

The Amritsar tahiil is thus traversed from end to end b\ 
the main hue a d between Amritsar and Jaintipur by the 
P.i haiikont branch line, while the Tarn Taran taliril js bisected 
by "the Patti branch line, so that these two tonsils possess 
excellent railway facilities* The Ajuala taksil, which had 1 no 
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w Uway at all, is now served by tbe Amrita»r-V«k*-NarowsI 
Section via Ramdaa station. 

9. The district is even better served by roads some of 
Which are metalled and other- onmetatTed. Most 
of the metalled roads are maintained by the TWic 

Works Department from provincial fond-, whtle some merelled 

roade and *U nnmetalled roads are maintained hv the T> -*nct 
Board. 1 The more imoorMnt of t.bese Vter rnnd- arc da-sifi-d 
as ela*« TI Ronds, and the Pnniob Government c-m+ritm*#- $5 
percent of th« expenditnr- on their mai"ten*n-e to the D strict 
Board. All the meta^ri mads in the district, have been made 
dmtnToof by wiirfcctnff w f Hi w A iwfehanfe*! grnrltt § 

used bv the District Board in ™ r nt*inin<r of the unmet*- 

lied roads, whirh are thus kept fairi* m"torsb'e tVnnvhntw i a 
T*if. Moat of the rn^ S malntni-nd Hv tV V«bh« 
Department are on the list of Class I Arterial Hoad*. Tbe * 

art t— 

!. Grand Trunk Hoad. Aerial N T o 1 

This roed rnna nerft'M to the main Tine of rhe rnlwmr 
toross the district from the Bens B-ver ro L-ho-e "«ter 
two miles b*vond Attar, s distance of ml**. TN ^ n 'Vd 

surface is twelve feet-vide from Bea-to Amn+a-r. Hut Krord 

Amritsar it is twentv feet wide to eop, with m*tn- ’mrv tnffio 
which on this section is the heaviest in the Pnr]*h. Avcrapo 
cost of maintenance of this mad with eppronrh road to TV*r» 
JandUb, Chheharta and Khasa Tai’wav station* i-R-. Mjmf- 
per year. The total length maintained is 6ft 65 miles. 

2, Amx'tsar-Ba jnath Bead - Arterial No. I A. 

The Amritsar-Patbankiit Hoad which had pot hern reme'al- 
led fot many years and had ennk a^n opt- to the statue of a 
kecha read was taken ever by the Purjah P. W. D for 
maintenance in the vrgr 19H-S9 end ha- aince then hecn kept 
up in a good eo^diron. IS 79 miles cf th s load stc m Uie 
Amritsar District and the average cost of their mam^narcc 
with approach roadu to Vcika, Kathunangal snd Jawtipur 

stations ia R»- 16*000/-. 
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3 Amritwr-Siftlkot Road, Arterial No.34 

TM* i* the only mrt-lM road in AJnala tah<H. It paMes 

fmm Amrit^r tW-itph Ajnalato RamHas. ft was t a k«„ w 

in the 7t « 

the -.‘l li«„ T' 'J'" Uf " with ter: it croe.ee 

enre cnmn. 00 - T- b? k WhlCb ti ’ 1 10,8 th ' “’ll 

re cnmirntiication bMwppr tlie two parts ,‘nto w hhh that 

STl^T " e Bfv ' ^ R ™dae <>ie road presee 

Dee "bL. N v \ ‘ C ‘ ‘° m * iB * th ' ««l "ear 

Dear Bab.N.n«t be. romblned rail-road bridge. Average 

r;e«r;°~ of 89 09 11,8 *■>■*<»■« ».«« i. 

ita. ZFOOr/» per year. 

in 1 ^ Ir ° Ver ffnm tbe District Board 

Appril 1938 and now maintained by the Punjab P. W. D. 

fi) Amntspr*Hatike R^ad passing through Tarn Taran 

!5,IS Cost of maintenance in I93a-3a was 

«k. 21900/*, 

00 Tarn Tornn-Goindwat Rr ft( J passing through Fateha- 

barf, J3 al mile*. Cost of maintenance in 1^38-30 was 
Rs. J80<P/ % 

. . of rm.de in the Strict 

oed hr the Punjih p. W. D. wae 127'3S milea on l.e.jgj*. 

The PierrVr hMfii m»>t»in, a length of !g 4 mil,. „< 
Cla.eIImet,i)rd,ed 1 i7 n ,:|., „f Clara T1 nnm'MIrd r,,d, 
whoae cost of maintenance in the year 1931 39 was R« 1 CC(!0/- 

Tn.dI l; rw.70 th. .W ,h. Dlatrct Rmrt meintdtie 3 
mite, of r ... TIT metalled end 727 mile, rvfcla t III nnmetalVn 
toad* at an a?«nrA annual cost: of R».2tfllO/-. 

The f f o~U>v raMr shows the priftolpat roids nf the dia*U* 
tn^thcr with the ba’tlrg on tWm flnd the p 

f ' r to ho found at «ch. The gord mnt 0riWe ro T 

along th c hsnks o'* iV canals are not shown u they - r ^ 
available to ordinary traffic. 7 1 Qot 
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louta-# 

i 

Hailing P3ica>. 

ShitUM 

ID VI 1*9.] 

Remarks, 

AiftfitjiT to Julian* 
dor Grand Trunk Head 
(ffiitalled and tJUted] 

jandiia:* 

10 

Railway static ij milei 
dtitin « S*r&] F cncicapang g H uutid 
Arid I'O-ICC Station* Canal ft it 
house 1-1^2 miioi distant Foil 
oUac* and I digraph O&Ct- 


Ray* 

12 

EnfimpSag groiLid and u^il 
rut bonivi 


Wuir EhuUar 

■ 

Ban Railway S it lefl Railway 
Ofic-er* 1 Kit few die- Foil Office * 

Aimrit«4f to Labor* 
Grind Trunk Hold 
(m*tall ad ind Urrndj. 

G haded* 

12 

Polite Station, 

^ucunpiag greucid Gum mi SutltaL 
Railway s Lilian 3/4 m\* diitaace. 


Mtul. 

A 

RiJ(»*y SiitIon, Edit Ofic** 
Rest lluuu. 

Amrlcw to Ramin, 
tcwmlied md tarred). 

Ri]a Easil 

A 

Eacuaping ground* Fait 0 fit*. 


Ajnala 

A 

TiWJ* Po4t* Station. EHitrict 
Board K»t Hoot* E a tamping 
ground and M:ai. Etot Use*. 


Rand** 

12 

District Board Reel Uw 
Serai. Fo*t Ollic#. 

Am'ttw to BitiTi 
(metalled md kftidl 

Vefitt 

t 

Railway SmSjD. Foil Qfic# 


Kathii Jfaflgal 

1 

Ril wiy Stati'o on* msle distance 
Serial* canal res t imua** CAinping 
grounds F^lht* Slalj.an. Fu*t 
Office* 


Jiindpor 

1 

Railway Station. Canal twl 
haui*. 

i 

AnaHtfif ?o FUtilc a 
itr r y {IS mi!ci EEfltall- 

ed and tamdj 

1 

Tarn firm. 

11 

Tahiil- Camping ground. Po'Ec* 
StatJuOi. Diitj i'. t E^> >*■ d real 

buiiitf. Fait Gfice and telegraph 
0ifit** 


blrhall KiLau 

12 

Ompi ig around end »*nL Foil 
Oji■ cs■ Fiiitw SLauod. 

Tim Tafia to 
Gqindwal, 

Fitch* bid 

12 

Font Office. 

(metalled and tarred) 

] Guindwil 

J 

Ferry Pan Offiro, 


4, River traffic » now very Wal and relatively mmpo-taot 
finin, The ferriea on the r-Vcr U*vi which are controlled 

by the Ainciuar authariiue are . 
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Kipi^f f«r y. 

Mile* ff&ia p4n* 

■t which riiPtf 

■ Bier* d UfkL 

Snnber oJ bmk* 
muatiiaKL 

1. Kuuiril* 

1 

I 

3« Pb dtp nr* 

4 

* 

3. Died 

s 

A 

*. DtlwftU 

It 

A 

4 Mifonrid 

W 

4 

9- UbiiftUa 

1A 

» 

% UdW 

to 

A 

A. BhiadJtLti 

U 

J 

A* Ktlkf 

■ 1 

A 


8ome of thesis ferries, such as Dfttid and Mirowal, take 
thair namce from villages in the Sialkot district. On the Beas 
river the fenica managed from Amritsar are: 


Warn* of «ry. 

-* 

. Wll«* from tfa« So 09 Ural 

1*0' aiAt m hlch ri bo*t .* 

•aim dJitrSct. j -# 

1 CkihtM 

13 

4 

£s 

2, Gigiftwil 


4 

A r V*lnywmJ 

» 

4 

4- Ckiindmil K&imb* 

37 

4 

A. Ge itdw*! UIhiI 

24 

1 

A. JsM 

2» 

4 

UuAdft 

fl 

4 

A, Gtnrk* 

to 

4 

A r Cbi-fat* 

57 

4 


fire ferries on both the rivers are supervised by a daroga 
with the aid of two peona. The leases are said each year 
separately, or in pirrs to the highest bidder bv the district 
board which is the controlling authority. 
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5. (•} Post office*. The Head Post Office at Amritsar is 

situated on the New Court Hoad and commands a 

UTr 1J3 s d mfl n 1* 

prominent posit on. It is a new building which 
provides accommodation for the Post and Telegraph offices and 
other offices such as the Telephone Exchange and the Office of 
Sub Divisional Officer, Telegraphs- In the town itself there are 
IS sub-offices and a branch offices in addition to the Head 
Office under the control of the Postmaster Amritsar. There are 
Id sub-odices and £04 branch offices in the interior of the district 
which are under the control of tha Superintendent of Post 
offices, Gurdaspur Division. To afford posting facilities to the 
public 02 letter boxes are located at important centres and 
cleared at convenient hours, 

Tne Amritsar ricad Office issues four deliveries during the 
daj at convenient hours. Beside* the Amritsar Head office 
there ore two delivery 6ub~Ufficea in the town namely <*j Khalsa 
College, and (£> Aledical ocnooi. A post box system lor delivery 
of mails is aj&o available* 

The Kail way Hail oervio office situated at the Amritsar 
Bailway Station act re b as an intermediary for the exchange of 
mails with post offices and the various running sections. This 
office is under tha superintendent K. il, b., Division, Lahore; 

(b) Telephone?. Amritsar is the headquarter oE the 
Sab-Divisional Officer Telegraphs whose office is situated 1 m the 
compound o( the Post and Telegraph Office. This sutniivition 
embra-es the area bounded by Lahore, Kaaur, Ludhiana, Chamba 
and Jlanali. The maintenance and development of ail telegraph 
and telephone facilities including those of railway and canals) 
is in the hands of the Divisional Engineer, Telegraphs, whose 
headquarters are at Feroaepore, 

The 7 dephone System has developed by leaps and bounds 
dofin? the last twentyfive years. I n the year 1914 it was only 
a 60 line magneto exchange. In 1022 it was converted into 300 
line central battery system. In the year 1025 this was converted 
into an automatic system which at present serves about 5U0 
subscribers in the oily and its suburbs. Amritsar is now directly 
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connected with alcmst all the important place* in the Punjab; «» 
aUo with ihe general telephone system of India. The number of 
telephone calls now dealt with by this exchange is about 12( 0 & 
day many of which are made to Calcutta, Bombay, Ktrachi, 
Madras and Cawnpore. A numbi r of Public Call Uffices has abo 
been opened m the City and Civil Area at convenient centres, 

(o) Telfgraph Office, '1 here is a departmental telegraph 
office at Amritsar located in the earn* building as the Head Poet 
Office. The City area is also served by several combined post 
and telegraph offices the most imp on ant being the Majith Alanai 
and the Golden fe tuple Offices. All the offices are in direct 
bdographio communioatiou with Lahore, the phonogran system 
is available to telephone subscribers accoid.ng to which telegrams 
are received from them on the telephone for onward tranamiss- 
ion. Telegram* received for delivery are sLo telephoned to the 
subscribers. 


FAMINE 
SECTION H 

Since the scarcity of 1868-69 described in chapter I (here 
have been other years of scarcity, euch as 1890-1000 and 1907-08 
when toe failure of the rains resulted in a serious shortage of 
fodder and the price of wheat and o her principal staples rose 
very high. Thin is liable to happen in any year, but even in the 
worst yearsfam ne was never proclaimed and is never likely to be 
so, as the district U so well protected by canal and well irriga¬ 
tion. In fact, Amritsar may be regarded as a district from 
which lirire supplies ran be exported in case of famine in other 
parts of India, not only from local produce but from the huge 
imported stocks always held in the city. The unprotected are* 
of the Ajnata tahsii which lies beyond the Sakki Nab, is the tract 
most quickly affected by a shortage of the rains and consequently 
most liable to famine, but despite its isolated position and Lick of 
communications by rail and road, even here no serious famine 
need be anticipate i. The 83 estates classed as insecure in the 
district come under regular ieviiw by the Collet tor who is thus 
forewarned of the advance of distress. 
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CHAPTER Til—Administrative. 

SECTION 1 A--Admin i strati vi Divisions. 

1- The Amritsar district lies in the Jullundm division which is 
in the Mminiitrative charge of a Commissioner whose headquar* 

JaSaSffi ter * * re at District administration is in 

tr.tian. charge of a Deputy Commissioner who among other 

function* performs the dutie* of District Magistrate and Collee 
tor and is the heal agent of rhe Court of fcds Punjab (under 
whoec superintendence Atari is the only estate in this district 
at present). To assist him he has nine Extra Assistant Comm¬ 
issioners, one of whom is additional District Magistrate, one rove- 
noe assistant, and one treasury officer. The others do magiste¬ 
rial, revenue and mi see] la neons executive work under the direc¬ 
tion nf the Deputy Commissioner. Thftreare no sub divisions 
in ths district which is divided into the three tahtil&of Tarn 
Taran, Amritsar and ajnala each in charge of a taLsildar assisted 
bv a natb tahsildar, Tab arid srs ordinarily exercise the powers 
ofa 'teoonl cfass man is* rate aB( j assistant collector second 
grad*. Nalb Tahsildars have the same revenue powers but are 
ordinarily third class magist rales. The subordinate revenue 
staff (*t the c!o e of settlement operation in |y40> consists of the 
following number oFkanungos acd patwars.— 
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In addition to the etipend : arj staff there is usually a 
number of honorary magistrates and assistant collectors. These 
at present a-e one gent'eman exercising (he powers of Jirst class 
magistrate and of an assistant collector 6m grade, three fi„ t 
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class magistrates aittinsi singly, one third class magistrate, 
sad the Amritsar city beoch demising «cond class 
powers. 

The administration is assisted in ihe rural area by lambar- 
dar or village headmen Bafcdposhes and aaitdsTB. AH these 
appointments are in the Collector's hands subject to the 
appellate control of tht- Commissioner and the Fim oeial Comm- 
isHoner. The old leadership in the Tillages is mamteined in the 
hereditary basis of succession to himbaidar. The other posts 
are filled by selection from a United field consitting of lambar- 
dars and candidates approved by t b. Commissioner. 

Each village has one or more headmen accord ins to its sire 
and tribal constitution and the suitsbl it y of ibeir 
number is reconsidered at each settlement. No ge¬ 
neral reduction has been considered necessary in the current re¬ 
settlement, There are now 934 lambardars in Taro Tarao tabstl, 
1084 in Amritsar tabit and 777 in A] nale, «total of 2795 for 
the 1090 Estates in the district. The number of posts has fallen 
by 31 only in the last twenty five years. 

8, From the settlement report of 1914 it appears the chief 
headmen [ah lambardcrs) w<ie appointed In all 

Cbtal bttd. 

«h, villages at the second regular settlement in 1805. 

They were remunerated by a cess of one per cent on the land 
revenue over and above the pat hot to taken by the ordinary 
hfftdmtu, and in addition a plot rf laud was set aside in each 
village and know os the ata-hmbardar's muafi. The revenue 
of these plots was filed but remitted in favour of the chief 
headmen. Subsequently, under the orders contained in Punjab 
Government letter No. 31, dated 1st February 1890, these muafii 
were resumed and in lieu of them cash irami of equivalent value, 
but not exceeding one per cent of the revenue of the village, were 
assigned to ala lambardurt In the third regular si-frlement a 
scheme was aanctiom;il under nldch the office of ala iambardar 
was to be ab disht-d on the death of the existing incumbent In 
villages where there were only one t*f only two iambardars. 
Where there were more than two tambardan the office cf one ah 
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iambardar was no! to be Interfered with during the terta of 
settlement. The value of the cash inamt at that date was 
*ie. 9,078/-. Of this sum Rs. 5.127/- were to be continued 
for the term of settlement, and the balance of Rs. 3,951/- was 
to be resumed on the death of exist W incumbents, ft was not, 
however, to he credited to Comment hut to fe« utilised for 
the creation of tafcdbnthi ham* . Sixteen rears Inter Punfab 
Government letter Mo, 233 S, dated 1st June 19*9, wnctinoed 

♦•he gradual abolition nf the <ita tambardari system in aR districts 
where it srill obtained Oo the extinction of each office? on the 
death, dismissal or rcriimation of the existing incumbent fht 
the "pecin* cess Jif one per cent wai no longer to bp collected end 
the ca h ham we-* to be resumed. Ho to the limit of R. 3,951/- 
sanctiooed in l "93 Te'sumed inami were to bp d*voted to the 
creation of ufedpnthi grants, but bev^nd thnt limit thej were 
to be crciiitdd to GovrrnTnent, Th* effect of these artfeVe was 
to reduce the number of ala 1/mhnrdars frem 1,134 at the- 
third cegulnr settlement to 599 at th** fourth regular settlement. 
In the ordinary course of nature *be number has considerably 
declined since then and iherc are row on Tv 69 It ft to enjoy 
hamt agyr^atins Re, f8fl/—ft! in r a - n Turin tahsil to the 
value o f Rs. T&5/- ( * .7 in Amritsar tahsi! to the value of R$,353'- 
and II in the Ajnah tehsil to the value of Rs, l?0/». 

4. Ihezaildari system was introduced into the Amritsar 
?np#riw district io 1865 bv Mr. Prinsep, settlement com* 
missioner. The xaildars were paid by a surcharge 
KteCp«h« on the revenue of the z it which varied from 
twelve annas to one rupee eight annas per cent. 
There were nrieinally fortyone ladders but the limits of 
their nails d d not always correspond with those of p&twari circles 
or police static ns, In the review of the aringement* under- 
tekeP in the third regular settlement ( 8 *3) the nurnb-r of 
posts was raised ?:> forty three‘and each iiildar (except'the 
incumbent of the head-quarters sail who received twelve anna 
per hundred rupees) was paid one per cent on the revenue of 
his tail. At the fourth regular settlement (I9i4) no change 
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was made in the number or boundaries of r*ik but the inequal- 
tiei in the icale of payment were removed by Citing the pay of 
thirtyfour poets at Rf, 35^/- * year and the other uine at 
F.a.450/- a year. These arrangements have been reconsidered 
in the fifth regular settlement (1910) and con ride ruble charges 
have been made. Most of these have been alterations of bound' 
arira. The principal consideration has been administrative 
convenience. With the creation of two new police nations 
sines the previous sefctlemett several caildars found themselves 
serving more than one police station. This has been remedied 
and the Superintendent of police has taken the opportunity to 
Improve the limits of this police stations. Due regard was had 
to vested Interests. The creation of an additional zuil in the 
south*, st of Ajuak tahsil to improve the control of crime was 
lanctkmed with effect from the enforcement of the reassessment. 
Each fail has at least one assistant called a safedposh. The 
number of these posts was reduced at last settlement from 
eighty six to fifty nine which allowed sixteen sails to have two 
tafedpothn each. In this settlement some changes have bean 
made which produced a net reduction of lix posts. A sugges¬ 
tion for the increase of.emoluments of aatld.'rs and toftdposhet 
will come under consideration when the new esaesement is 
enforced. In the following statement of rails at reconstituted 
the number of estates in each tail is thown m brackets after It 
and those sails which have two posts of tofedpoihi an 

* 

Tarn Taran tahsil—Atari (l8),Gb»finda(18), Serai A manat 
HO. tCasrt (It), Panjwir (22) Mancehahal (24), Tarn Tar an (IQ), 
Kaf'g i'S0) t Ramlpur <33>, Kbadnr 8r.hih (18), Jalalabad ( 20 ), 
Vairowil 127), Jamerai ilfl), Kairom (2®), SirkaU (if) and 
Munda (14). 


Amrlt-arinhsil.—Mtonkot flfl), Amritsar (U). Oil wail (28), 
SJpjiiba (21), Tarpai (3i), Chawinrf* (40), Mattewal (38), Fateh* 
pur Rajputan (22). Bun do!a (?5), Ms Ilian (22), Tusikka (!<#, 
Mehta (21), Sheron Bsgha (i7), Sutalfi (20), and CtdCm Math 
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Ajnalft tahsih—Ramdas (34), Gaggomahl (34), V a eh boa (32), 
Sehrtsra (25), Ainala i 27), EillarwaJ (31), Keryal (27), Raj isausi 
(10), Bhindl (3o), Bbilowal (24), Kakkar (21), Kbi&ia (22), and 
Lopoke (|7). 


SECTION" B—Civil and criminal justlce. 

i. The principal court of original Civil Jurifdiction in the 
jodiei&tj District is that of tha District Judge. For the 
trial of ordinary Civil suits there is at present a 
staCof & Subordinate Judges, all members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, consisting of a Senior Subordinate Judge, three 
1st Class and two 2nd Class Subordinate Judges, f'wo of these 
are posted in the tah&il towns of Ajuala and lam Taran. 
There is also an 1,0. S. Officer receiving Judicial training aa a 
4th Claes Subordinate Judge, In addition, a Small Cause Court 
ia provided tor Amritsar town, of which the present staff 
consists of a Judge, an Additional Judge and a Registrar, who 
are F- 0. S. officers. There is no honorary Subordinate Judge 
at present in the District. 

It is interesting to note that in the twenty two years from 
IS 10 to 1937, the number of Courts of Subordinate Judges in 
this district was never less than It and was once as high as 
19 (in 1925) The subeepuent reduction, due to the fall in the 
volume of civil litigation, is the direct result of the agrarian 
legislation of recent years, commencing with the Relief of 
Indebtedensi Act of 1934, and in particular of the setting up 
tinder that Act in 1933 of a Debt Conciliation Board which ia 
empowered to deal collectively with the debts of agriculturists, 
Mon^y litigation has also been discouraged by the increased 
protection afforded to judgment debtors against the 
various modes of recovery open to decree holders. Table number 
SS in volnmeB dearly exhibits the effect on money suits, 

The District Judge exercises civil appellate powers and 
this forms the bulk of his civil work. He very rarely tries a 
suit of lbs ordinary civil nature, but is still the only court it 
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the district empowered to deal with caiee under the 
Lunacy Act, the Divorce Act, the Tru*t* Act and 
contested probate cases under the Indian Succession Act. Powers 
under the Provincial Insolvency Act and the Guardian and Wards 
Act, as also limited powers under the Indian Succeisg'on Act have 

been delegated to selected Subordinate Judges The Judge of 

the Amritsar Small Cause Court is at present invested with 
powers under tbejwo former Acts, The Senior Subordinate 
Judge exercises limited civil appellate powers and enjoys 
exclusive jurisdiction under the Land Acquisition Act. Control 
of the Process-Serving Agency, which consists of a Civil Nasar, 
10 Naib Hazara, 10 Bailiffs and (MS Process servers is vested m 
the Administrative Subordinate Judge. This appointment is 
of a very recent creation, and is held by the Registrar, Small 
Cause Court, in addition to his own duties. 

The Insolvency Judge is assisted by an Official Receiver 
who acts as an officer of the Court for the liquidation of inaol* 
venta* estates, and distribution of the assets among the credi¬ 
tors. AU court «*lea are conducted by an Official Auctioneer. 
These two olficeis are remunerated hy percentage commi&aioD 
on the sums realised or hrndled by them. In addition, there 
are six appointments of Oath Commissioners and four of 
commissioners and for the recording of evidence, 
which are held by selected practising lawyers. The former are 
authorised to charge eight annas for each affidavit attested by 
them* me latter receive the fees food for each commission by 
the issuing courts. 

The District Judge is also Session Judge of the Amritsar 
Div.aion, and in that capacita tries all cases committed to him, 
the great majority of which are murder Cfme>, and also deal* with 
*11 criminal appeal* from 1st Class Magistrate* j n which the 
•entence does not exceed four years. The criminal work ha* 

increased so greatly in the past six years that it has been 
found necessary to obtain the services of one or more Additional 
Sessions Judges for a considerable part of each year. The 

average number of murder case* decided each year from 19U 
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to 1939 inclusive was 7t as against an average of 38 such cases 
in each of the 5 years 1929 to 1933 

2. The Amritsar Bir has a strength of 299 numbers, of 

_ _ whom 12 are B arris ters-at-Law, 43 are Advocates 

Tm B*r. _ f 

of the High Court and the remaining 244 are 

pleaders. ‘ 

The sanctioned cadre of petition writers for this District 
is 120, bt there are only 91 practising at present, and further 
recruitment has been stepped in pursuance of the policy of 
of reserving the work of drafting and conveyancing for members 
of the legal profession. 


8, The Deputy Commissioner is ex officio registrar for the 
district but most of his work is done by a Extra 
Assistant Commissioner who is appointed Joint 
Registrar. There are four registration Sub-district?-one for 
each tehsil and one for the Amritsar municipal area. Each of 
these sub districts baa a departmental sub-registrar while 
tahaildars .are ex tfficio joint sub-registrars of their tahails. 
The annual revenue from registration is now about 
Rs. 90,000/-. 
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SECTION C— Land Revenue. 

1. It is in many cases almost impossible to class a village 
satisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily 
recognised tenures; the primary measure of 
right between the main sub-divisions of the village 
may follow one form, while the interior distribution among 
the several proprietors of each of these snbdmaana follows 
another form which itself oren varies from one subdivision to 
another. The following table shows the classification recorded in 
the fifth Regular deitlament i 
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in toe aimici iiftve made ancestral right 

thi twit for dutribution of revenue over their holding*, In *11 
oth*n the owust* nude themselves Sponsible for the revenue 
of the area actually in their possession. 

*' The following paragraphs are quoted from a report by 
t>*T*iopna#nt ^ r * J ^ 1 Trinfrepj Settlement Commissioner the 

tana*oj t«san>: o®®or w ho was in chargejof the Second Regular 
Settlement of Amritsar from 1802 to ] 803 , They 
describe clearly the main forms of tenure found in the 
district and the way in which one form is developed out of 
another— 

" Generally .p«kio*, t he 1 henry rf ttnIlre b , 

d«cnbedu «t on. time or otter cominj undor on. of ttt 
following stags*: ^ 

L—Ihe Fftrtriarchftl or Landlord. 

II-—The Communal or Joint stock, 

HI.-™. Divided, «gni, W by eooatrni eboroe. 

IV. -The Divided, tested by eutomry .hnw. 

V. —The Accident.?, regnl.»,d by poiMMivn. 

£*■ 

the following illustration. P ' hk ° by G mn t 

The founder of a village secures a . 

grant, appropriation or conquest. He hL a family o * ^"J^ 4 **** 
be hold, it .11 himself. Tbi. report. t£* *2 

eorretpoud* with the pure Landlord system. ^ d 
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At his death the six son* hfioj connected by a itrcsg tie, 
hold the property in common; thaw sons too prefer to maintain 
the joint Interest in this form; land le abundant, revenue is 
taken in kind, they have no differences to occasion any necessity 
for resort to division, so the , ‘0omrourai M system is maintained 
intact, the interest of each brother or -hare holder being regulated 
by the laws of inheritance. 

In course of time population increases, and with it tht 
demand for land; dissensions begin. The descendants of one 
*on have been cultivating less-those of another, more, than the 
shares which regulite the division of profits. To prevent 
further disputes, the estate is divided according to the laws of 
inheritance, and here we come to the third type, 

At generation succeeds generation, and the country i? 
subject to change of rule, stress of seasons, and accidents occur 
leading to hardship to individual co-partners; or some die off 
others leave the village; some get involved in difficulties, others 
mortgage their properties; it can be conceived that mutations 
would follow which would increase the holdings of some, while 
others being unable or unwilling to succeed to lapsed shares 
additional reason would appear for not disturbing possession and 
resorting to the lawint : meswhen little attention was paid to rigb 
ta and the influential could generally Jo as they pleased. In such 
a atate of things it is easy to see how ancestral shares would 
die out) and custo mary shares take their place which would 
agree with the land actually held by each ^-partner. Villages 
of this class would represent the fourth type. 

Ultimately all resort to shares dies out; there may have 
been money settlements in former days; poverty may have 
driven out the old proprietors who may have been succeeded by 
cultivators, bested by the Kardars; the land may lie near a 
large town and have become ao valuable as to have utterly 
changed hands; or, if still belonging to the old brotherhood, 
owing to distress, misrule and a hundred causes they found it 
their best interest to nuke each men's occupancy the rule of hia 
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interest in the estate; or men of different eaatea in ay have become 
owners by original or subsequent appropriation; whatever was 
the cause, there is no trace of any hind of shares, the vitfaee 
custom is to throw the liabilities on the total area cultivated by 
oach person. This takes us into the last stage. Generally it is 
to some accident or defect in succession thar, this tenure may be 
attributed, so 1 have termed it the 11 Accidental stags’*. 

Under the classification usually prescribed the two first 
would comprise all tenures held in common, known as “Zamiii- 
dari" or what in popularly termed "ShamitaP* ot “Sanji" in this 
district. The third and fourth would take m "Ptittirfa'i” 
whether (perfecf) completely divided, or imperfect in which the 
land actually k. Id W the brotherhood was formally divided, 
and the rest held in common. !□ the last 1 have kept only such 
estates as are “Bhaiachara or what E understand to be 
"Bhaiachara” vis., where puss ess ion is the sole measure of right 
and rcspoimbilties, an J Ltud is held completely on severalty, 
wbethes ever subjected to final division in previous day or 
not.” 

S. The Villages held on a patriarbhal (perfect Zamindari) 
E«t«tt»wbfch tenure, aro all or nearly all lately formed estate*, 
£t»££un 0f 80019 of thtt * uncultivated, and recently and 
reaently known as rakhs. They hove not Jet had 
time to pass to any other stige Most of those held on a com¬ 
munal or joint-stock tenure are villages in which the owner* are 
certainly recorded as so ho ding, but in which for convenience 
of cultivation, they have, psuJmg a permanem partition, 
agreed to bold aud cultivate portion temporarily, ft je only 
in isolated cases that there would be an amicoble division of 
the whoi produce according to an;estral shares. The bulk sf 
the estates are shown as held on a pattiiari tenure which must 
be considered rather « a negat.v* do.criptim, and as meaning 
that the village has not yet reached, the **** | q 

□UQ a p-is*csaiGn i< the sole measure of right' 1 la- -inclades 
mmj «riou, forms, is which the original .hare. are b-comia* 
Mart or taa obscured and departed from Cut. ai. now va'rj 
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rare in which the purest form of pattidari tenure is met with 
i. e , that in which each man’s holding closely corresponds with 
what he is entlttjdl to byi inheritance, and in which there 
is no comroonland left to partition, It is recognised that the 
days arc peat in which Courts would decree, or the whole 
brotherhood consent to, equalization 0 f the land which had 
come down to the community from a common ancestor Land 
has become too valuable and it is hopeless to expect a man to 
give up a part of his land, even when it is proved that he holds 
more than his share. The most that would be conceded hy 
those who hold more than their share, is that when the common 
land came to be divided something should be done in the way of 
compensating by n large allotment those who had failed to retain 
their full share in the divided land, and even this concession 
would only be agreed to in eases where the relationship between 
the partite was very close. And if pure pattidari is becoming 
rare, pure bhaiachara or possession tenure, in which all land 
has been divided up and both right and liability is governed by 
possession* is almost equally gaining. Tn very many bhaiachara 
estate^ there is some land still recorded! as held in commocii 
but the owners generally agree to partition according to the 
amount of the land revenue paid by them, or according to the 
land possessed by them, the farmer method being the more 
common. Near the city, where land is most valuable, the 
drift towards (he bhaiachara tenure is most observable. The 
taking up of land for roads, railways and canals, has done much 
towards obliterating shares, Thosp who had to give up tne land 
received the compensation at the time, and the recollection of 
this fact leads the rest o' the co-sharers to resist any overtures 
towards equalization. In such cases the only course open is to 
declare for a bhaiachara tenure. 

The district has long been under ouftlvatien, and litte clue 
can now bo obtained as to the mode in which the lard was 
originally appropriated and parcelled out bv the different 
communities. The difficulty of tracing this out is increased by 
the fact that the reports of early revisions of asswsment are 
cither me^re or altogether non-existent. The nature of the 
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processes must bo left to conjecture by analogy from observing 
wh&t hae been done and recorded in other more recently peopled 
tracts. It has been thought sufficient to indicate the stage at 
which the district has arrived without attempting to pursue the 
enquiry farther back. 

4. 1 here ia little to notice under the head of proprietary 

rtijrtiu .7 tenures. It ia recognised that each naan has full 

bnvra. proprietary right in his holding, and can do what 

ha likes with it, subject only to the proviaions of the law of 
preemption. But the idea ia one of foreign growth, and the 
feeling ia still strong that one member of a family has atriotly no 
right to dispose of his holding to the possible detriment of other 
members. A childless vidow has of courBe only a life intercut 
in her hu* band’s estate, and suits are often brought to restrain 
a childleij proprietor from parting with.his property, but land 
is now freely sold and mortgaged. 

5, Holdings are daily becoming smaller throughout 

. f [ | sf the district, and the pleasure on the land ia much 

pwyrietwy felt. The average area of cultivated land to each 

tnalguxor or co*sbarcr responsible for the revenue 
is 4*P acres in Amt it sir and Tarn Tuan. and 3*1 cores in 
Ajnnb. Fifty years ago the figures were eight and six acres. 
It is, ho haver, somewhat difficult to give by means of ar< average 
an idea of the real size of holdings in different parts of the 
district. In ihe Araio villages of Ajnala, a din some of the 
Jat villages in Amritsar, the holdings are painfully small, and 
of themsel ves do not provide sufficient means of subsistence for 
the owners, who h&vs to rant other land* from their more 
fortunate brethren. 

0. There are only a few scattered instances of talukdtri 
tenures in Amritsar. They are mostly found in 
Rajput villages, to the owners of which the 
proprietor* of a neighbouring village pay small 
fixed sum yearly, or a nominal percentage on their revenue, ft 
is rarely more than five per cent. Enquiry Liauady shows that 
those who pay this tahikdart allowance wer* originally settled by 
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ikt, superior own era as tenants, and gradually acquiring too firm 
a hold on the land to be ousted, were recognised at the regular 
settlement of 1852 as having proprietary right, subject only to 
the payment of a nominal sum as mahkam i lo the superior 
owners. It is paid in addition to revenue. Two whole estates 
in Ajnala, part of one in Amritsar, and three plots in the civil 
station are held on an inkit a malgusari tenure, the proprietors 
having compounded for t-hi revenue when they bought the land 
from Government. No other special forms of tenure are found 
in the district. 

7. The special riparian customs, which used to exist in 

Rip»iiin the district, have now almost entirely vanished. 

At the third regular settlement (1892) ail but two 
villages on the Kavi had fixed boundaries, and in these two a 
permanent boundary with the Sialkot district was laid down by 
iHr. (afterwards Sir Hid ward) Maclagan in 1903 The boundary 
with Kapurthala State was formerly fixed every year in accor* 
dance wit.ii special rules, but iu iOOi a permanent oouudary 
was demarcated by iir. 8. H Bird, I. U. 3. as tba representa¬ 
tive of the Punjab Government and Oiwau Hari Chand on 
behalf of ths Kapurthaia Darbar, During the course of ths 
latest settlement no special delimitation of boundaries was 
necessary, but discrepancies discovered in the maps of adjoining 
riverain villages in the course of the durvey Department's 
traverse were reconciled. 

8. There lea ready explanation for the paradox that in an 
CoinV 4 tia| admittedly congested district of smallholders, only 

«eop«it 7 4a-8 per cent of the landowners cultivate their 
own laud The die;net is undoubtedly a tract of small cultiva* 
ting owners but the laud they cultivate U not always their own. 
The person who pays the revenue on land does not always own 
it and the owner may sometimes not be regarded as such for 
statistical purposes even when cultivating his own land. A 
mortgagee, particularly if he is a non-agriculturist, will often 
put the mortgaging owner back on the land as hie tenant. 
Statistically the mortgagee Is then regarded as the owner, the 
owner as a tenant, and the land goes to swell the area held in 
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tenancy. There' are rtf h nr eases where owner* exchange land 
for facility in farming without going so far as formal transfer 
of ownership j and in such cases each appear* statistically aa 
"he tenant of the other Bat basically, Amritsar ia a district of 
crofter* with a proprietary interest its the soil 

Privileged tenants occupy 8*6 per cent of the cultivated 
area - fl*d per cent in occupancy right and 2 per cent in less 
permanent forma at indulgence inspired by kinship or financial 
bondage or even Rome shadow of proprietary title. 

Commercial rent* are taken on 44'B per cent of the land * 
grain on 33'2 and cash on 11*6 per cent. Cash rents have been 
falling out of favour for many year*. The grain rent baa of 
course the great merit of flexibility and automatically adjust* 
the burden of a bad harvest or low agricultural price*; that is, 
of course, where *t is taken as an agreed share olr the crop 
(batai). This is the common form of grain rent. A fixed mann- 
dage per acre (chakuta) is much less popular. 

9. The tenant* with a right of occupancy fall into two 
classes. In the first are those who are recorded a* 
piotKtKi paving occupancy right* under section* 5 t 0 and 6 

the Punjab tenancy Act, These are known a* 
( iahh\lkar or popularly a* mauruti. In the second are those who 
are recorded as having received protection from ejectment or 
panah and these are styled panahis. Che arrangement by which 
they were given this protection was made at the settlement of 
13S5 j and the period of pro!ecironj which was fixed with the 
aid of assessors after consideration of each case, may be for 
an indefinite term (panah kadtm), for one or two lives, for such 
time as certain specified service is performed, and so forth. 
There are many and various such conditions. In practice all 
but the best informed of the landlords Regard the right* of all 
claw*» a* identical; they are Ln common parlance all called 
maurusi, and all pay rent at much the same rate*. The usual 
rent i* a sum equal to the revenue and ceases of the holding 
plu* a small maltkana or landlord's due, which varies from one 
to four anna* ia th» rupee oi revenue. Many however have 
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bad their mute enhanced by deer©*, and some pay a rent equal 
to double the revenue, which is not far abort of what is paid by 
tenants-at-will. 


10. Tenants-at-will, as already stated, are usually jet* 
rtM&ta-at'wUi. themselves owning land, members ef the industri¬ 
ous Aram and Ksmbob tribes, or die village 
menials and artisans. Land is in most cases Jet for a year, the 
tenant entering from the Khartt harvest, or say from Jfcth June. 
The letting of the land has previously been arranged for in the 
month o? Chet (March-April), while the *abi crop is ripening, 
and little field work is being done. Near the city, where on 
market-gardens the rotation of crops takes twenty-two months 
to complete, land is often Let for two years. It may even be 
let for a period of tan years, so as to allow the tenant the benefit 
of the expensive manure he puts into the land. Bat those are 
raiaf.f leasees thau tenants at-will, With yearly tenants, rent 
is paid half-yearly in arre^r, as a rule, at the same time as the 


revenue. It is remarkable to wbafc an extent kamins (village 
menials) have of late years -taken to cultivation in Amritsar. 
They either carry on their own trade at the same time, or leave 
it and take to cultivation alone. They are moat often found 
cultivating on betani soils, not having the capital to cultivate 
irrigated lend, and not being allowed much access to it if they 
had. Thus they have leisure to pursue their own trade or 
calling, while the crop is growing. As they live cheaply, * Q d 
as competition is keen they are ready to pay high rente, ail d ft 
is oiueffy owing ta them that rents within the last twenty years 
have been pushed up to their present height. Kents may b* 
paid in cash or in kind, or partly in one form and partly i n th. 

Fi tv years ago cash rente were the more popular form 
in e greater part of the district (AjnaU tahsjl and tha Bet 
Bangar circle of Tam Tarau tahsil being exceptions) but there 
has been a steady swing towards grain rents which now pre¬ 
dominate throughout the district. This tendency has been 
accelerated by the calamitous fall in agricultural prices ten years 
ago an probably by the increasing security of the district 
Th. return is certain on irrigated soils where serious failur. of 
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Prices. wuich had been falling while the settlement was in pro¬ 
gress, continued their downward trend and it soon became 
apparent that the new demand in Ajuala was too severe. 
Cultivators began to abandon their holdings and balances 
accumulated, lu 1859 a revision of the assessment was under¬ 
taken which gave relief to 128 village’ and, with reductions 
sanctioned by the Chief Commissioner in 1858, permanently 
reduced the demand by some thirty-six thousand rupees in that 
tahsfl. 

18. The term of Mr, Paries’ settlement was ten years and 
ita revision was undertaken in 1882 by Mr. £. A. 
SE^T*" Ptimep, Settlement Commissioner, whose assess¬ 
ment was imposed from kharif 1855. Mr, Piiosep 
wrote no report on hia operation)* and his inspection notes are 
generally based on s'&tistical in form at ion and rarely on a 
personal visit to the estate concerned. He came to his task with 
the impression that the expiring settlement had worked very 
feiriy but that its distribution wa* faulty owing to the mechani¬ 
cal treatment of villages which had been produced by excessively 
minute classification, and its irrigated villages too highly assessed 
owing to undue optimism about the capacity of wells. Hi* broad 
classification of estates was ba*cd on his regarding them as fully 
of fairly cultivated or backward, and lenient treatment of wells 
was a feature of the settlement. The amusement was imposed 
in tb>* form of a soil rate on laud in its unirrigated aspect plus 
a lump ^um per well, hi addition a water-ad vantage rate was 
impose ) on land irrigated from the canal (which had been 
opened in 1860) at the rate of one rupee an acre for irrigation 
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Id one harvest of the year with eight annaa more for land 
irrigated in the seeord harvest. The reassessment resulted in 
an immediate reduction of the demand and even when the 
deferred assessments amounting to R*. 33,821/ - came into effect 
ten to twenty year# later the ultimate demand was vtry little 
more than the revised demand of the first regular settlement. 
The actual figures exclusive of water advantage rate are 
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Mr. Prinsep’s settlement aroused considerable controversy and, 
though it worked well on th* whole, bad to be revised in thirty- 
nine estates in the Sailab and Mithar circles of Ajnula wWe a 
permanent reduction of Rs, 5,338/- was sanctioned in 1880. 
The inelasticity of the watpr-aivant&ge ra'e and insufficient 
differentiation from circle rates in the assessment of wells were 
flaws in the settlement; but the major difficulty was the pro¬ 
gressive enhancements which were in many cases utterly 
misconceived. Optimism about potential expansion generated 
by statistics was falsified by infertile soil which was not worth 
the trouble of cultivation, 

10. rhe settlement was sanctioned for tweuty years hut 

Third roB uUr fan *° r more * Tfao third regular «Gt tie merit 

•ruktntm- carried out by Mr, J, A, Grant between 1888 

1893, 1 he feature of ti.ia settlement was the 

introduction of a dtiicrential soil rate known as nohri porta to 
represen the advantage conferred on unirrivated land by the 
canal, ['his method of assessing irrigation has held the field 
ever since. Apart from jhU Mr, Grant seems to have followed 
thagenerai principles of assessment thfn approved without any 
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special orders for the district except ft bies on moderation 1 he 
assessment actually it* posed increased tho demand which for 
various reason* W by thii time men to R? 10,26,681. by 99 

p L J 

percent and wa* :— 
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This tettletnen 1 * which was sanctioned for » tcrui of twenty jear* 
worked smoothlv in the Tarn Titan and Amritsar tahsitg and 
in the Sthri Circle of Ajnata. Some of the weaker village* in 
the Utbar circle found occasional difficulty in paying their 
demsod and in the Hitbar and Sailab circles it waa constantly 
in arrears’ This tract experienced a series of misfortunes which 
it was impossible for the settlement officer to foresee but it 
appeared that even in a normal Tear their demand was relatively 
severe, It is, however, only fair to Mr. Grant to point out that 
the asae»ment he proposed was considerably lighter than that 
actually announced aa his rates were substantially enhanced by 
higher authority. 

11 . The fourth regular settlement of the district was 
carried out by Mr. (afterwards His Excellency Sir 
*5*53, Henry) Cralk between 1910 and 1014.* He came 
to the settlement armed with very dt- finite instr¬ 
uction s from the Central. Government about the enhancement 
he should take snd r as he implies in one of- his assessment 
reports, Government's share of the net assets was so much more 
than he was permitted to take that Ms only problem was the 
equitable distribution of this smaller enhancement over the three 
tahsib Unlortunately a misinterpretation of thB order* of the 
Government of Ipdia, which win not corrected .until the . demand 
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is Taro Taras had been announced, left the other two tabs?] a 
(and is particular Amritsar) to bear rather more than their fair 
share of the increase though not bj any means nearly as much 
as could have been taken had the settlement officer’s dncretioD 
been restricted by the letter of the law atone* The Government 
of India had directed that whatever enhancement the sat asset# 
might justify the old demand should not be increased by more 
than 2s per oent. The misundei standing arose about the 
figure to which this enhance mem was to he related and when 
the Government «f India ruled that it might, be calculated - oh 
tho initial and not the ultimate new demand provided that the 
total assessment did not exceed Rs, 16,07,000/-, the Punjab 
Government naturally did not wish to lose the additional 
revenue which this deccisiou guvo them and directed that Rs, 
11,000/- more bs taken in the ni ft tsar tahsil (which Ale. CraiL 
regretted) has been a factor m determining the pitch oi my 
reassessment of this tahsil. The ultimate demand imposed un 
the district was an increase of *26 per cent on the'pxpirlng 
demand distibuted as follows 
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The settlement, sanctioned for twenty years, has worked well 
The iu ©deration of the demand in Tarn Taran has always been 
recognised and the revenue was paid with ease so Wg as 
agricultural prices remained above the level of commutation 
price# Iq Amritsar too until the exceptional fall in agricultural 
price® ten yeais ago no remissions wer® required on account of 
the severity or faulty distribution of the demand. In Ajnala 
tahsil the real test of the working of the aetden ant is s u <!p eD . 
1 si on# and not - remissions. Thort have been more liberal than 
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in the other tahsiis but, for Ainala, comparatively light. There 
if, however, reason to ausp^ct that more flexibility or failing 
this, a lighter assessment is expedient in the weaker pans of 
this tahsil. The people are reluctant r« accept suspensions 
even at some hardship to tl e ms elves because Iheir recuperative 
ability is so slight that the subsequent addition to their liabilities 
will be intolerable, 

IS. By the operation of various factors, principal among 
whice have been river act ion and changes in the 
nakri area, the demand imposed at last seitlemept 
u* cvpuinii has sltehtlv changed and the amounts for collection 
now are : — 
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ly, Reyssessmtut was begun in October 1636 and com¬ 
pleted in December UtiO. The Settlement Officer 
Th»w^ rtt was Mr. A. MaoFarquhar, I. 0. S. Full details 
about the revuion of records and of assessment 
appear in toe assessment reports of the three tahsds end the 
final settlement report of the district, from whn h the material 
for the rest of this section has been taken, h should be 
remembered that the U.bau and Suburban circles were excluded 
from operations and will not be realised until 1945. so that 
the expiring demand for comparative purposes isRs. 15,20,*!2/-. 

20 The expiring settlement should have completed its 
term in 19-.»2 33 and the preparation of a forecast 
«*£*** report was the re fora taken up early in lh2®. The 
reporting officer found little increase in cultivated 
sr«a or in population; a dtveLpmeat in road communications; 
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a rise in prices but little surplus of *rftin for export; and • 
retoftfkiibid rise in ca^h roots and the sale value of land which 
had however not been maintained in the latest years of the 
period on account (lie thought) of the increase in occupiers rate* 
of some three Lakhs f rupees which hud been effective since 
1 924, He found a very general complain of recent shortage of 
rains and failure of crops and an equally general desire for 
postponement of re-asses* mtnt. He took the effective rise io 
prices to be 30 per cent (statistically they had risen 70 per cent) 
and calculated the amount available from other increases in 
resource* by deducting the existing demand from the sum 
obtained by appU ing the settlement rates to the cultivated area 
at the time of the forecast, lie concluded that throughout 
l'arn Faran anl Amritsar tuh;iis the maximum permissible 
increase of 25 per cent coaid be taken (the c ilcnlatcd improve' 
ment in strength ranging from 1 to 10 per cent more). In 
Aj im hi ho recommended cuhancemente between 2© and 25 per 
cent in different circles. The permissible enhancement, at one 
quarter of not assets came to much more 43 per cent over the 
district as a whole and 68 per cent it^Taru Faran, 38 per cent 
in Amritsar and 56 per cent in Ajnala, 

In passing orders on this report Government agreed that a 
case for reassessment had been made on the statistics of the 
rise in prices of agricultural produce and on the increase in the 
cultivated area of the district was small, t'be satisfactory rise 
in the value of land was held to indicate the advantages securing 
from higher agricultural prices, tjovernment however found 
some temporary condition* which required comideration in 
determining when to start reassessment t 4, the first of these is 
the fact that the district has recently passed through a tertej 
of bad or aub-normal harvest ; and from this point of view the 
present time is inopportune for starting reassessment operations. 
The second feature is the fact that the pitch ot the occupiers 
rates, which was light in the schedule formerly applying to this 
district, was substantially raised in 1924-25. I his change has 
naturally reached in i he rental arts □ go meats oi irrigated lands 
in the district, which from the point of vkw of reassesament is 
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an important olasa of soil in this district. Those two factor* 
combined, poim to the desirability of alio sing some further 
poriod of time 10 eiapso so as to allow rental arrangements to 
bueome more stabilised and to fe ive surer data for determining 
the amount of additional advantage which the land*holder 
derives from the higher tango of piiee*. It was therefore 
decided to postpone reasatsament for five years , and operations 
wore actually not begun until October lw38. Caution wu 
perhaps never quickly justified of her child, for agricultural 
prices broke badly soon after these orders were passed and w*rt 
still low when settlement operations started. 

21. The assessment of land revenue je based on the 
average value of the net assets of the unit under 

Th# rnwhitin^ 

of uiMifflcnt APBfssDifnt . I hen u€-f assets are defined by 
statute an the estimated average annual surplus 
produce remaining after deduction of the ordinary expenses oi 
cultivation as ascertained or estimated. The' explanation 
appended to this definition leave? no doubt that these assets 

are determined noton the profits of cultivating occupancy but 

on rentals 1 he rules require that two estimates of net assets 
shall be framed one based on groin rents and the other on cash 
rents. Before this stage is reached two preliminary points have 

^ M ^ t0 ^ for estimates and the 

th0iiC Unit * Wh0?e Tetmn in S raiB or cash 
lently different to require separate ascertainment, 

The sn*r iS ? h l a3Se '* mett oiTcl «- * group of estates 
tw lamnm lent y omogeueou* to admit of a common 
««i-. set of , a te s being used as a g C r«*] guide jn 

calculating the land revenue to be assessed norm 

Th ‘ «*>•-«. offlwt retained unejg d Th” 
arrang-ment -f oirct™ approved in ,h. , hir „ B “ ” 
etafement but it, tie court* of a, MMment fouod "^? r 
defects in the grouping which fcd him to suir Ce8 t i mnnrt ! 
ch«Mt« in Amritsar tahsil. [bote bad no p J^] +£££ 
..otn.1 mMacmont of the tah.il but tbo regrooping form(l| . 
recognised by the arrangement of the village nnt.= hn V ? 
accordance with it and in a priM J2L^££Z2 
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appendix II of Ms Final Report. I have not dist urbed rhese 
circles except in so far as this was necessary to provide for 
urban circles at Amritsar and Tarn Taroo ir* am sequence of 
changes in the revenue law and to extend the suburban circle in 
conformity with development in the neighbourhood of Amritsar 
city. In the following statement I have included for the sake 
of completeness the j e urban and subuiban circles but as already 
explained their reassessment was not under ; aken m this settle* 
merit. 
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25. Within these cirales it is necessary to determine' what 
claaees of land 'hould be recognised. Distinction* 
Ludi based on irrigation or lack of it have always been 

recognised as suitable in this district and the 
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definitions approved for tb s Settlement followed tradition. 

These are I — 

chaht land regularly irrigated from a well. In ease of doubt 
if a field is shown by the khasra girdawan to have been 
so irrigated in two or more out of the last eiifht harvest* 
and a permanent source of irrigation exists, it will be 
recorded as chaht ; 

tuihri land regularly irrigated from the Upper Bari Doab 
Canal. In case of doubt if a field is ahown by the 
kfuisra girdatoari to have been so irrigated in two or 
more out of the la-t eight harvests it will be recorded 
as nakri, provided that in no ease will land be recorded 
as nahri if it comes within the definition of chahi ; 

ebi i—land watered from tanks, jfiiti. ponds or drainage 
channels ; 

yd if oh land usually flooded in the rains by the Beas, Ravi or 

Sakki, or their branches, or land near these rivers which 
is always moist ; 

bar an i all cultivation not included in the above classes Land 

in the Hither circle of Ajnala tahril regularly irrigated 
from the Eir.'.n canal has been shown in the record 
as nahri kiran but this distinction is of no practical 
importance for assessment a* the -mall urea involved 
has always been rated as bariim. The u-»u*l tincnlti* 
vated classes banjar jadid, bttttjar qadim, and °hairmutn- 
kin as defined in rule 2(2) of the Land Revenue 
Assessment Rules 11)21) also appear in the record. 


These definitions are the same in substance as those adopt 
cd at last settlement with slight chang es *jn the wot ding for 
chaht and nahn to satisfy uncertainty among landowners A 
discussion of the grounds for preferring to class irrigated land 
as chahi where there Is any doubt about the permanent source 
of supply will be found in the Ta.u faran a^e^metii seport. 

24. The estimate of the net assets of each cla^s of land m 
Tte Hiinut*oi **ch assessment rircl- depends on the average 
acreage of each crop on it, tne average yield per 
acre oi such crops, the average price obtainable 
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for them, and the share of the gross prodace taken by the land* 
owner. 

The aversge acreage is determined by using the cropping 
at at is tics of a selected period of years of which the harvests are 
ft. fair sample of the ordinary fluctuations chftF!<cteritk of the 
agriculture of the tract. Other things being equal, the longer 
the period the more likely is the overage to be a fair one and to 
neutralise al normalities of season. In this district uniformity 
of other factors was lacking, for since last settlement there has 
been progressive expansion in artificial irrigation. This develop* 
ment became important about ten years after last settlement and 
after a fortht-r five years of uncertainty settled clown to corn- 
partitive stability in the decode ending 19:15*38. Govern uent 
made a substantial concession to landowneis by the decision that 
the selected 1 years ehouH he the twenty years ending 1035*311. 

r ■ 

Despite a multiplicity of statutory guides the appraisement 
of the average yields of crops remains the most elusive and 
speculative factor in the estimate. It causes the settlement 
officer most thought and gives him least satisfaction in his 
decision which cannot be confined within the virtuous cont incuce 
of a scientific habit. A detailed account of methods appears in 
the assessment reports. 

Investigation of the various data for prices is a tedious and 
thankless task, but when a conclusion hod been reached about 
the most satisfictory source the settlement officer's troubles used 
to be at an cud. Nowadays they only begin from this point 
owing to the catastrophic fall in agricultural prices ten years ago 
which brought the Province thee to face with a situation for which ; 
there is no parallel in the seventy years, [r, was mat by al k>c 
remedies applied to existing settlement*- which developed mto 
tlie system known a< the slid mg sca^e for new settlements. Here 
I heed only draw attention to the difficulty created for. the. - 
settlement officer by the divorce of lib paper prices from anv 
conn.ctiun with current prices. However, the law demands tc. 
The most reliable source of prices in this dintrir' was found to be 
the record made from harvest to harvest in the notebooks -tod 
they Were used for determining what the commutation prices 
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should be. The prices approved for the whole district were :— 
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For other crops a price per acre and not per maund was used 
and for them only lower prices were adopted for the inaccessible 
Satlsb and Hithar circles of Ajn&la tahsil than for the rest of the 
district. Per con fra higher prices were taken for the Urban and 
Suburban circles but as they are irrelevant and will probably be 
changed when urban reassessment is actually done, I do not give 
them here. The prices in rupees per acre were : — 


Crop 

tobicco 

Irritated 

khmxit 

(oddefi 

Unirrirated 
kbari f 
fodd«i 

Ifdfittd 

rabi 

foddara 

Unirri|i^d 

rabi 

fodden 

Frutt r 

vc.gflt*bl&4 
aad ipic» 

Mitb 

».nd 

HHhar 

60 - 

IS 

11 

21 

15 

SO 

Othtr 

cLrdti 

! - 

25 

15 

30 

IS 

60 


From acreage, yield and price, gross assets are readily ascer¬ 
tainable. Before the value of the owner's share can be deter- - 
mined a deduction has to be made on account of menials’ dues 
which are taken out of the common heap of grain before its 
division between landlord and tenant. My calculations have 
been exhibited in detail in the assessment reports, Suffice it to 
say here that I consider a deduction of g p« cent sufficient in 
all circles and on all classes of land except the Sailab and Hithar 
circles of Ajnala where a deduction of & per cent was made. Tht 
balance of the crop is divided between landlord and tenant at an 
agreed rate which varies from circle to circle and on different 
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Boils within circles* The owner's share is 47 per cent in the Tam 
Taran tahsil as a whole, IB per cent in Amritsar tahsil and 4& per 
cent in Ajnala tahsil, But for the produce estimate the share has 
been calculated in greater detail and the appropriate amount of 
the produce credited to the owner on each unit of estimate. 
Even at this stage the law requires some more adjustments to be 
made in this share of the produce before it becomes the owner', 
net assets giving him credit for any payments he may make 
which are properly debitable to his tenant and debiting against 
him any part of the revenue which tenants may pay on hie 
account. In this district adjustments were required on account 
of occupier’s rates, maintenance of means of irrigation and supply 
of seed, to all of which the owner at various places makes a 
contribution of different value which has been computed accord¬ 
ing to whatever the practice happens to be. What remains after 
these deductions is his statutory not assets. 


l 26. A further guide to the value of these net asset * is 
provided by the cash renta obtained by owners but 
’oartj as these have been steadily losing favour they are 
on tub rant*. Bot e £ BUC ^ importance as they used to be. Only 


10-5 per cent of the cultivated area pays cash rents in Tarn 
Taran, 14*5 per cent in Amritsar and 2 per cent in Ajnab. 
The estimate is further vitiated by the fact that an arbitrary 
allowance has to be made for the difference between the current 
prices on which the rents are paid and the commutation prices 
on which they have to be calculated for the estimate. The 
mathematical relation between the two set3 of prices is not 
necessarily or fully reproduced in the rise and fall of rents. 
Still for what it is worth the estimate has been made. 


2B, Between these two estimates a mean has to be struck 
to determine wbat should be taken as true net 
tni* n*t uku assets. It is certainly not the average of the 
two estimates for different factors colour them to a different 
extent in different circles and 6oils r and allowance has to be 
made aB far as possible for all such elements of bias. The 
following statement shows how my estimate of true net assets 
compares with the assets calculated on grain and cash rents, 
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£ : j . ^ ■ " 

Quarter not uset* flitifQ4ta 

Tahjii 

Based All gyiin 
rents 

Based <m cmzh 
rtut*. 

Accept od ss true 

Tlrn Tifiq 

12*05,182 

I2.34.3Sj 

11.90,500 

AmrEwrnf — 

11,02336 

10,86,502 

11.38,000 

AjoalJi 

6.43£52 

7,11,163 

e.S9.ooo 

f 1 ' 

Diitrict 

30,4L.3SO 

30,32,048 



These estimates were accepted without comment for the 
Tam Taran and Amritsar tahsils, but in Ajnala Government 
thought it imprudent in view of the relative unimportance of 
cash rents and the uncertain statistical base of thost that do 
exist, to assume more than the result of the produce estimate as 
the value of the true quarter net assets. 

27. In approaching the re-assessment of the Tarn Tamo 
oi Lahai11 iowi my lltert y action somewhat fetter- 
ed by the generosity ot last settlement which 
fad&Eftl God- anticipated the present legal standard of assessment 
and took only 23 per cent of their true net assets 
from landowners. The operation of section 51 3^ of the Land 
Revenue Act restricted the permissible new demand to 14' 1 pet 
cant of net assets. I had, however, no desire to go higher than 
this (in one circle I took considerably lesaj for while the tahsit 
had advanced considerably in security with Si per cent of its 
cultivated area protected by irrigation and considerable miscella¬ 
neous resources, there were unmistakable signs of a recession 
from prosperity. Ten thousand acres had gone out of cultivation 
since settlement, rainfall had dwindled and canal supplies had 
been reduced. Population had increased by 3& per cent. Other 
levers towards moderation on which no exact value could .be 
placed were the military tradition of the tahsl and the inevitable 
strain of adjustment to a new rural economy which agrarian 
legis'&tiou was likely to impose, t recommended an assessment 
of B*. 6,64,726/-, All my proposals were accepted by Govern- 
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ment. The new demand will be introduced with effect from 
rabi 19 45- 

28. This circle is on the whole the strongest in the tahsil. 
Aimwint of ^ advantageously situated on canal chancels ■ 
IS3i:™ wells are generally sweet ; and communications are 
upj*ru a0 j^ good I thought it just to take the highest per¬ 
centage of net assets in the tuksil from this circle 
The effect of the re-assessment will be clear from the following 
figures *•— 


old demand 

( proposed 

new demand ( sanctioned 


Rs. 2,49,9*8 

Rs. 3,06,052 
8*. 3,05,062 
R». 2.99,020 

lie. 1-16-!l 


l 


( imposed 

incidence (old 
per cultivated( 

l n * w ... R s . 2- % 

percentage of increase ,, M 21 

percentage of true net assets absorbed * 1 6 

26. This circle is not so well situated in respect of canal 
Al , w , mtMo[ irrigation or rainfall. It shows a greater decline 
m its cultivated area and more deterioration fr;, m 
M.njb* kali at than the Upp.r Man j ha. Well water is very 
brackish in parts of the circle. The following 
statistics show the result of re-assess meat :— 
old demand 

( pioposed ... 
new demalid ( sanctioned ... 

( imposed 

incidence per ( old 
cultivated ( 

acre ( new 

percentage of increase 
percentage of true net assets absorbed 13 

30, Thra circle is much weaker than the rest of the tahail. 
AM»Min»iu of The river makes for unstable agriculture and the 
80 d °n the cliffs immediately above is dusiinctly 
dttu lll£ir inferior. Little more than half of the cultivated 
area receive irrigation j wells are deep ; pressure 


Rs. u,62,42.7 
Rs 3,16,044 
R«. *’.18,044 
Rs. 3,21.250 

Re 1 6-9 

Rs. 2-0 3 
23 
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of population is heavy * and the proprietary body is weak. A 
lenient assessment was obviously desirable and has been given 
as the following figures show 

old demand ... ... — 

( proposed ... 

new demand ( sanctioned ... 

( imposed 

incidence per ( old 
cultivated { 

acre ( new — 

percentage of increase ... — 

percentage of true net assets absorbed 
jl. The incidence of assessment in Amritsar tahsil has 
AHwmnii of always been heavier than in Tarn Taran. The last 

Amritur tah*ii settlement officer endeavoured to correct this 
!SaKrt£fif- anomaly but his plans were upset by the receipt 
at a late stage of orders from the Government of India which 
added eleven thousand rupees to the demand of Amritsar tahsil. 
The difference in prosperity between Amritsar and Tarn Taran 
does not justify the perpetuation of this inequality in assessment 
and its elimination was one of the major considerations affecting 
the pitch of the new demand, there were other indications of 
the necessity for a cautious assessment. Some part of the 
addition of one hundred and sixty four lakhs of rupees to the 
mortgage debt of the tahsil since last settlement represents 
greater economic embarrassment, i'ha cuiivated area including 
new fallow has contracted by some 3.600 acres since settlement 
of which failing scientific reclamation some fifteen hundred acres 
can be regarded as a permanent loss. Regular and adequate rain 
is essential in a tabsil where a quarter of the cultivated area 
still depends on natural irrigation and where considerable other 
areas irrigated by wells and khu'if channels need some supplement 
from nature. Perennial supplies of canal water have been reduced 
by twelve per cent since settlement. Population has increased 
by is per cent and brought with it a contraction in the average 
size of holdings. An upheaval in the system and agency of rural 
credit also dictated caution. On the other hand the tahsil has 
considerable investments in land in the Punjab colonies and 


Ks. 39,052 
Rs. 40,630 
Rs. 40,6-0 
Rs. 41,305 

Re. 1-6*9 

Re. 1-10-1 
3 

12 
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outside the province, and a steady income from pensions and 
remittances. Section 51(3) of the Punjab Land Revenue Act 
would have permitted me to take 17-3 per cent of the true net 
assets. I recommended an assessment of Rg. 6 , 9 ^ 90 /. absorb 
mg 15-3 per cent of true net assets All my proposals were 
accepted by Government, The new demand wilt be introduced 
with effect from khttrif 1915, 


32. This circle has lost twelve hundred cultivated acres 
AiiiHDtut at aince settlement and nearly a quarter of what 
Stum b* e t*™*" 1 * is tin irrigated. Its population shows the 

****■**«£w*. n^gbest rate of iiwto&m aad its holdings are the 

smallest in the tahsil. On the other hand the soil 
though light is generally fertile and irrigated cropping is nearly 
half as much again as it was at last settlement. The proprietary 
body is strong and statistics of transfers shows leas land mortgaged 
then in any other circle and the greatest improvement in the 
value of land since settlement, A fairly full assessment was 
possible. The following figures show whit was done : 


old demand 

( proposed 

new demand ( sanctioned 
( imposed 
incidence per ( old 


cultivated 
sore 


! 


new 


Rs. 1,41,317 
Rs. 1,54,442 
Rs. 1,54,442 
Rs. 1,54,4a* 

Rs. 2 - 2-8 

Its. 


percentage of increase ,, ... 9 

percentage of true net assets absorbed. , 17 

33, The soil of this circle 'varies from a good sandy loam 
ai»«jbctii d to very poor sand. Only twelve estates receive 
tut)jiDdi&it, c&Bai water ana as much as fort j -one percent of 
the cultivated area is nnirrigated. Agricultural 
results are, therefore, apt to be uncertain. The circle h sparsely 
populated but even so a cautions assessment was expedient 
The following statistics show that the necessary moderation has 
been exercised 


old demand „ 

( proposed 

new demand ( sanctioned 

( imposed _ 


Ra. 1 , 92,866 
Rs. 1,97,59-2 

Ra. 1,97,593 
Rs- 1,98,160 
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incidence per f old 
cultivated ( 
acre. ( new 

percentage of increase 
percentage of true net assets absorbed .... 1 * 

$4, Defective drainage is the bane of this circle and con 
AiKMmoniof siderable stretches of land are impregnated with 
fc5kh ' >1 kalfar. Thirteen hundred acres have gone out of 
cultivation since settlement and further deteriora* 
tion is possible. The pressure of population is the heaviest in 
the tahsiU On the other hand only four out of one hundred and 
twenty-eight estates are without canal water and only ten 
per cent of the cult ivated area is unirrigated. There has been a 
steady improvement in cropping and the value of land as a 
commodity is well ahead of anything obtainable elsewhere. The 
circle is on the whole the strongest in the tahsil and a fairly full 
demand was possible. The following statement shows the actual 
results of reassessment;— 


Rb. 2-3-0 

Rb, 2-4-6 
5 


old demand — — 

( proposed 

new demand ( sanctioned ... 
( imposed 


Rs. 2,60,610 
Rb. 2,99,038 
Rs. 2,99,833 
Rs. 2,97,326 


incidence per ( old 
cultivated { 
acre. ( new 

percentage of increase 

percentage of true net assets absorbed 


Rs, 2*13*0. 

Rs. 3 1-10 

19 

24 


36. This is far and away the poorest circle in the "uhaii 
r ) f1 im[n1 ot Where the soil is not light and sandy it is as ofteA 
Amrimr tah*U aB n ot sour and ftal/athi. Half of the estates- 
clU* ° l receive no canal water and a quarter of the cultfc 
vated area is un irrigated. There has been no. improvement in. 
agricultural results Holdings are comparatively large but sales*, 
and mortgages have been veiy considerable. The value of land* 
b low and the expiring assessment, tesled by the consideration 
paid for mortgages, relatively heavy, A lenient assessment was 
necessary and as the follow big figure* dhow my demand took 
•very account of this :—- 
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Ra. 40,817 

) proposed Rg. 43,318 

new demand ) sanctioned ... _ Rs. 43 318 

) imposed ... .... R s ‘ 43 'oeo 

incidence per ) old ... Ra 0 . 5-8 

Cultivated ) 

acre ) new ... R 8 , 2 . 6-9 

percentage of increase _ (M g 

percentage of t-ruo net assets Absorbed la 

3 b The assessment of Ajttaln uihsil has always been the 
most difficult problem in the fiscal arrangements of 

Asi^ii merit of | . . 

a mala tails ji IHp district. JNatun* s caprice has time and again 
si!i^ratinn^' n falsified mail's mathematics and taught him how 


little he knows of moderation. The demand which 
over n series of reasons is well within the capacity of the people 
to pay may prove so harsh in a single bad year that a return to 
solvency is almost impossible Such distress is not universal, 
for certain areas are comparatively, prospeious, but the cogent 


argument! of experience requiring an abandon men t of soothing 
theory are concerned with broad practical issues. The 
cultivated area has increased by some eight thousand acres 
since iaat settlement but is now no more than it was fifty years 
ago; and half of the increase since last settlement has to be 
discounted in assessing permanent progress for it depends on 
tin 1 whim of the river. With some 6^,000 acres (24 per cent 
cf the total area of the Uhsil) still “available for cultivation 9 ' 
it might be imagined that there was a margin of safety in 
potential development. But this fallacy was exposed in 
Mr. Prinsep's settlement and his severe assessments on “back¬ 
ward” villages (i.e. estates in which there was much uneulti 
vated land) are unlikely to be repeated. Much of the land 
which still awaits the plough is inferior"stuff and scientific advice 
should precede ira reclamation. There are other weaknesses 
Th.‘ tahail is less protected by artificial irrigation than its 
neighbours nod it has no advantage in rainfall which would 
justify confidence ia its ability to do without artificial supples 
ot water. Communications are poor and access to markets 
difficult for the trans-Sakki tract. Pressure of population is the 
heaviest and the holdings the smallest in the district. Where 
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agricultural conditions are least favourable, the proprietary 
bodv is least able to cope with them, More land Tins, been sold 
and mortgaged than in either of the other tahsils, m.ue of it has 
passed into ih* hands of non-agriculturists and prices are much 
lowi r f Mortgage debt has increased threefold since settlement. 

A consider able measure of lenience is thus expedient in deter- 
mirsinE' the assessment of the tahsil as j whole with a consider¬ 
able discrimination between the strong cU-Sakki portion and 
the wretched trans oakki circles. I recommended an assessment 
of Re, 4 , 09 , 973 /-which wou ^ have absorbed 15 ‘G per cent of 
the true net assets against a permissible of 17 'q per cent. \s 
e\p] lined in the assessment report some of the figures were 
provisional jis mcasurrmerit hid not b en completed when the 
report mi submitted. On the final figures the permissible 
demand under section 51 ( 3 ) of the Punjab Land Rev< nne Act 
(Rs, 4 , 74 , 350 /-} lets per cent of the true net assets and the 
demands brought out by the prop taed soil rates become Its. 
1 , 46 . 084 /- in the Naim circle. Us. 1 , 58 , 459 /- in the Uthar, 
Us. 55,883 *in the Hithar and Rs. 54 , 137 /- in tlu 1 Sailab, a total 
of Us. 4, 14 , 862 /- for the tubs'll. 

[1 whs lecognised that my proposes involved a considerable 
sacrifice of revenue —they took for the State only 87 per cent 
the permissible demand—but with the adoption of my produce 
estimate as the true net assets fund their consequent reduction 
by some Rs. 15 , 00 ^-) even greater generosity was thought to 
be demanded by the conditi n of the tnhsit and its comparative 
taxahle capacity. T was therefore instructed to work to a 
demand of Rs. 3 , 99 , 000 /- round and was given complete 
discretion in the distribution of the reduction. I did not alter 
any of ray soil rates in consequence of these orders but took 
ad vintage of them to reduce my provisional demands in 
peculiarly weak estate 1 and in estates where the enhancement 
would otherwise have been steep. The new demand will be 
introduced with effect from Khar if 1945. 

37 , This is the strongest cirri? in the tahsil, The culti- 
Awunut of Vat( ^ area hft " ’"Creased since settlement and 
then? ! ' fp nearI y tliree thou-and more irrigated 
B T * CreS - An much ^ 94 percent of the cultivated 
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n«» is protected bj canal or wells. Tie propricUrv body is 
"trong sod boldiu^s are larger than io other circles. On’ the 
other band the pressure of population exceeds anything found 
m any other circle or the dUtrict. The effect of reassessment 

will be clear from the following figures :_ 

old demand _ 

new demand { P ro P os ^ **- 

incidence per j old 
cultivated acre t new 
percentage of increase 
percentage of true net assets absorbed ... 15 

^8. This circle ist somewhat inferior to iis eastern neigh- 
Ahs«»m«nt at hour. The soil is lighur and facilities for irriga- 
t M " 1 art ‘ no - SJ S no ^* The wells on which half 
ol th« cultivated area relies are deep and part ot 
the orient supply is non-perennial The pressure of populat ion 

™ U & l * r buf h**vy. The fo'lowing statement shows what 
hns been dona 

old demand 

new demand / proposed 

l imposed ... 
incidence per f old 
cultivated acre 1 new 
pert ou tage of increase 
percentage of true net assets absorbed 

39* I his n much weaker circle in which them is no 
tegular canal irrigation. A third of the cultivated 

tw’SftaSlU. «* » bat “ t "- Mach or the soil is inferior and 
kdifOthi. 1 he sown area has declined and them 
is little Variety of cropping, Jloldingi are small and stock poor. 
The proprietary body is neither strong nor homogeneous. It 
would not have been prudent to go loo near permissible demand 
riini actually tny soil rates are ail lower than those ot last 
settlement, I he increase in demand whicu the following 
figures show is due entirely to an increase in the cultivated 

&ma—the incidence per cultivated acre is actually less than 
before. 


.... Kr. 1,30,456 
... Ita. 1158,458 

— il = 1 *4 9.^55 
... ks, 

— Hs. z- y *7 

*** I 

... 15 


.. Es. 1,20,025 

... Es. 1 , 46,084 

.... fts. 1,40,600 

... If*. 2 -T 2 -R 

... I is 3 - i-g 
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.. R*. 51,569 

... its, 55 .S 8 ? 

... Rs, 54.425 


incidence per f old 
cultivated acre I new 

percentage of increase 


„ Us. 1-14-7 
... Ha I 14-3 


percentage of true net assets absorbed 



p. This is unquestionably the weakest circle ill ihc 
district, A few estates are strong and fairly 


Au^runt of 
Ajnala. tihul— 
fvj Sallab circ] H . 


prosperous but the majority arc poor placet- where 
existtnee is precarious and poverty obvious. 


More 1 hun half of the cultivated area relies for moist ore on the 
river which is unfettered by any natural embankment in this 
district. The sown area is f jur thousand acres less than it was 
at last settlement, failure is heavy and there is no variety of 
cropping. Communications arc poor, the proprietary body is 
weak and holdings are small. The only error in assessment 
should be lenience. 

t had to consider whether the lived system of assessment 
should give way to a fluctuating demand Statistics favoured 
the charge, for while in the course of the Selected year* the 
cultivated area has varied within a range of five thousand 
acres the range in the matured area has been as much as fifteen 
thousand acres. The sat lab cultivated area which is the assess¬ 
able area in Us class uuder the fixed system of assessment has 
swung between sixteen and twenty one thousand acres, while 
the sailab matured area which provides ihe money to pay the 
assessment has been as low as ten thousand acres and on 
average sixteen per cent lees than the cultivated area, T con¬ 
sulted the headmen and zaildars of the estates which pay most 
of the revenue and as they unanimously favoured retention of 
a fixed demand (with improved dialluvion rules) I recom¬ 
mended no change in the system. 

The Jesuit of reassessment appears in the follow ing figured, 
from whioh it will appear that the new demand is lighter than 
the old in its incidence on cultivation, 
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old demand 
n«vv demand 


incidence per cnlti* ( 
vftted acre ( 

percentage of increase t 

percentage of true net assets ahsorbed 16 

41 . The following staler enl shows that re-as^cFsirieni hap 
increased the annual revenue of the district at 
commutation price* by Rs. *, 22 , 077 ;-. The new 
demand appears as 1 educed on objection or appeal 
up to the Commissioner. 


proposed 

i-ua 

p 

Rs. 52,857 
Ks, 54,437 

imposed 

*•■* 

Rs. 53p?co 

old 

■ * i 

Re. t -T r-2; 

new 

» • m 

Re, 1- 9-5 


Tahiti 

Okl iincn.kffid 
|m nipw*) 

New Jcjihilid 
(in ruptesj 

ADlfiimt til 

IftCrftift* -jin 
rttpeiw) 

^■1 

a 

& 

s Si 
= * 
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Z V 
- 

;i 

3 ii 

III 

h'TCSriLijjfl oi 
pcimkolilo Jciu.tLi-1 

under arctidn 31 
oi Laml Revenue 
j Act 

TstH Tarin 

M9,3S3 

6 r fiS,299 

utjeee 

20 4 

13*9 

98 5 

Amribir 

G m i&bn 

6.^3.010 

* 7,433 

Ki-H 

IS-5 I 

833 

Ajuall 

3,54,907 

&fi7,SS0 

4Z &3 

nu 

154 

838 

TciUJ, district 

IMMI2 

l7.5l.fiB9 

2.22,077 

14 5 

U 7 

9Q7 


The new demand consumes 53 per cent ot' the gross assets 
ol the district as determired in the produce estimate (at List 
settlement 8 '& per cent was taken), and its incidence on the 
area is : 
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42, f hose results ar*. broadly, in line with the forecast of 

what the district might bo expected to yield. In 
1 ' lhe light of the absolute limit of one*Fourth of net 

assets imposed by section 4BU of the Punjab Land 
Revenue Act :ui assessment absorbing only 14-7 p er cen t ma y 
seem unduly generous. This ia where the il dependent limit set 
by section 51 of the Act cornea in to pruvent the average rate of 
incidence on the cultivated area of the new demand exceeding 

the old rate of incidence by more than one-fourth (except in 
special dram-stances which do not atfert rural Amritsar). 
Government have voluntarily forgone 5*3 per cent i>j the maxi¬ 
mum hvy permissible under this provision, it is only this 
voluntary saciitice oi revenue wmen requires comment. J11 
Tam f’arati tahsfl we have gone ncai enough 10 permissible tu 
make no odds. In Amritsar, which is of much the same 
strength^ the major consideration m pi idling the demand eo 
much Larher below biie permissiole was tiie expediency o! 
reducing the disparity 1*1 *be incidence uf aauessiuuj.ii between 
the two taiiBils, it will bo seen mat although the percentage 
of increase over Uic old demand io in Amrtteut nule mure than 

pall ul what it to m luru ittfan, Artirjwar will still p tt y 0 ui 

more of us net assets to meet the new demand. In AjoaU the 
forecast recognised that it would be impossible to take the 
maximum throughout the tahstl; and while we have gone within 
lit teen per cent of it iu the two strong circles, the two weakling j 
pay less than eighty per cent of what might have been demanded 
ofthetn. This lenience ueeda 110 justification in view of their 
circumstances, 

43. it was in fact difficult to convince the landowners of 

the district that there was any generosity iu t h e 
T “° 6 proposals at all. Conditions had 3U completely 
changed since the forecast report was written that 
its statistical rise of seventy and effective me of thirty per cent 

in prices had given pUe to current agricultural prices poorer 

by some six per cent than those adopted for the Iasi settlement 
twenty five years before. My commutation prices stood at tatiie: 
more than 170 per cent of current market price, and it w.ia not 
easy for the people to accept the assumption made in the Laud 
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Revenue Assessment Rules that the range of future pi ices, 
on which the settlement will be paid, wonId not be dissimilar 
from the average prices of ihc p ;*u which thi se commutation 
prices represente 1 To cover ihe disparity without impairing 
the law or surrendering potential n venue the sliding scale was 
adopted ns a feature of (lie settlement and has come under very 
detailed examination of which discussions will he found in the 
assessment and firal reports and in ilie orders i f Government. 

The procedure for determining remissions under I he sliding 
scale lias I ecu varied from time to time and may change again 
before this settlement is imposed. The Collector will of coijtfc 
follow the rules which happen to he in fnrc“ at that time hut 
will he hound to use in his cnlcnlatimis for each area with it 
St paint e index, the crop?, their rela'ivc importance, the si and' 
ard index ahd die price periods approved at settlement. The 
standard ind'ce? are 3,2,000 for Tarn Taran tabsil; 3^00 for 
Amritsar tuhsil; 31,300 for the Sail&b and Hith.ir circles of 
Ajnala tsiiisil ft nd 35,01 o for the Uthnr and Nahri circles of the 
same tahsjj. 

- 44 - For facility of reference I have abalr acted the acreage 
_ , rates sanctioned for the various classes of cultiva- 

one*. ted fatul in each assessment cjtct! which are 


exhibited in the following statem<nt. 


Tqhiii 

* 

| Chain 

^Tiibri 

Snitab 

Wraiu ifind flbi 

Circle 







I K*. a. 

Hs. a 

Ra a. 

Ks* a. 


Upper Maflj.ha 

2— 8 

2-14 

1^- 4 

1 - £ 

Tarn T.-ktATi 

Central Maitgini. 

2— 2 

2— 4 


0-14 


Bet Bandar 

1 — 12 

2— 4 

4 

n-12 


Bet 

2—14 

2-12 

I— 4 

X - 2 

AmrttaAr 

JandialA 

3— 2 

S— 4 


l- 0 


Natu-j 

3- fi 

» 12 


8 


Miratifcot 

5 12 

:i 19 


1— 4 


Saibb 

2— 4 

3- 0 

1- € 

1 - 2 

Ajfljila 

Htthar 

2 — 8 


1— 4 

l— 2 

Uibar 

2-14 

3 - 4 

4 

I— 2 


NaJiri 

*- 1 1 

S- 8 


1 ti 
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45* Land irrigated from the tipper Bari Doab Canal pay* 
br^stedus**** two charge? alien to un irrigated Inrui —a water 
SS- advantage rate (nalm pail a) and an occupier’s rate 

(abiana). The latter is * straight-forward comm¬ 
ercial arrangement where by the cultivator pays for ihe water 
he uses. The former is a recognition by assessment of revenue 
f f the State’s right to share in ihe increased pr. fits from land 
which its canal has prrduced. In practice il is 'he difference 
between the soil rates on nahri and barnni laud shown in ihe 
preceding paragraph and is impost d as part if the demand of 
an estate and not as a separate charge although otaittarily iv 
distribution within the estate it ia charged on rahri land only. 
J he following statement exhibits ihe rate of nahri porta sanc¬ 
tioned for ench droit- and the total assessment on this account. 
In nn circle does this amount coincide with the sum which 
'id have been producsd by applying the rale in ihe nahri 
i1,en * 11' e reason for this is that in the distribution of tbe 
demand t ver estates I have followed precedent and gone above 
or bellow the circle rate according to the quality of individual 
v il luges and their irrigation. 


Tahiti 

Circle 

Hole of srahriptittii 
ia awtas p*r eat, 

o]h! now 

Total atDOUDt 

oi nmbtiptittA 
imposed 

Tara Tiraii 

Upper Mir.-pui 

1 Ct nlrai ^anjha 

Bel i J ang#r 

14 

H 

U 

24 

£2 

24 

m.sso 

1.31,215 

ie.S'W 

Total, Tarn Tatan 

lahiil 


1 

i 

2,29.33$ 

Atnrtig^r 

Fft Bangui 
jandiala 

Nahri 

MlTAAkOt 

S 

18 

IS 

Iti 

20 

36 

36 

23 

49,095 

U.520 

77.505 

7.035 

Total. Amritsar t&bsil. 



I,*15,245 


Sa11*b 

Uthar 

Nahri 

Vi 

19 

17 

30 

34 

34 

2,13* 

S5.C9C 

4S,< 05 

| Total t Afiisla tibsi] 

sa,230 


Total, diltrict - +,68*0 
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[Section C 

The Irrigation Branch is entitled to a book credit of the 
amount of nahri parta and an annua) credit of Rs. 4,62,830 00 
this account has been sanctioned. It will of course operate 
from the enforcement of the new aasefsment and is subject to 
sliding scale remissions. This credit exceeds the amount sane* 
tioned at last settlement by Ra. 2,66,989/- and the nahri porta 
of the urban arras is still to come The magnitude of the 
increase is due to mv lenient treatment of unirrigated lands 
throughout the dir trict, A book debit of Re 2,13,675/- payable 
in five equal annual instalments from Khar if 1945, baa been 
rjifed against the Irrigation Branch on account of the cost of 
settlement operations. 

The irrigated assessment has always carried with it a 
parallel provision for its extension to land brought under comm¬ 
and between iwo settlements and its remission on land which 
ceases to enjoy I he advantage during the same period. The 
current rules have been simplified and thore approved for this 
settlement arc reproduced in the f'ettlement Report. The rate 
fix<*d for each estate has been recordu! in my order determi¬ 
ning itn assessment which forms part of the record of lights an.j 
is also bound in the abstract note-becks and on the vernacular 
bachh file. The most important change is the omission of direct 
provision for the exemption of land paying a chahi assessment. 
The safeguards against such doubte assessment are the proper 
observance of the instruct ions contained in the Land Records 
Manual and understanding of the definitions approved for this 
settlement. Given these it is unlikely that land will have to 
bear a double assessment unless the irrigator deliberately 
changes over rn canal irrigation although fie has ft perfectly good 
well, a practice to be discouraged by a heavy revenue when 
canal water is so scarce Where canal water is used merely tr» 
supplement the wells the definitions will protect the irrigator 
from a mini assessment and where he turns to the canal because 
his wrll has gone out of Use his chain aspeejmeut will be remitted 
under the Land Revenue Assessment Rules The only other 
feature that requires notice is the ease of estates which have 
distributed their land revenue over all cultivation at a flat rate 


Aintmui OisTRtcT] 


r&Ecnox t 


irre'pective cf its class. In such cases since riohn pcita ia not 
paid br any holding in proportion to its rahti land any change 
in nahri porta should ips* facto be distributed in the some way 
over every holding. 

The rate* of abiatm are not directly in issue in a settlement 
os thev are not a part of the revenue. It ia, however, appropriate 
to irent'on here certain decisions Taken during these operations 
about non-perennial [kharifo chan nris, I was ashed to udrise 
w be'her it was defitBhlc tc differ t in'e ilie fiaetici cf Rjlr-wiitg 
water in there distribciarir s f f r short periods in tl p tebi season. 
This concession worked very unequally, for 8 erne channels 
received a December watering,, sou r a March watering at (< scnn 
yot water in both these mouths All of ihem, however, and 
irrigators whose channels received no winter water at all, wete 
charged rjtiana m the same rate. When the concession was 
instituted there was not ihe sant> L demand for wain a a there 
nnw is when considerable dissatisfaction with perennial supplies 
is expressed, It is admitted that the supply in the river is often 
{ihart of the canal's requirements frrrn October to March and, 
ihia being so, there is a moral obligation to reserve such supplies 
a-i there arc for irrigators on perennial channels to whom there 
in nr implird promise of scater. Nobody can complain if this 
supply fails owing to a low river but there is every ground for 
clamour if short supplies can hr i.mibuted to their diversion 10 
kha'i f channels which have nu claim of any kind on them, It 
was decided that with effect from the rabi harvest of 1940*41 
hharij channels in the Amritstr district should be closed from 
the ci.J of October and not reopened till April, the opening in 
April to he fts early as possible mid the closure in October in 
iLiae of rotational working to be. as a matter of working practice, 
^3 la e as possible. It has also betn decided that with effect 
from the rabi harvest of 1940*41 all rabi crops on khanj channels 
will pay the same rate of ab*atta. This is a concession which 
will be much appreciated and should make a considerable 
difference to the irrigators* budget. On wheat, for example, 
the farmer will pay a third less than be now does and leas than 
half of the rate on perennial channels. 


Ambits** Ditrs r' 


Zrngiftd sum 
rn*n*a - 
(b) Well*. 
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iG. Hie well cylinder occupies a separate field number in 
the record-of-riphts and ordinarily the chahi 
assessment is put on it and not on the chain land 
aod is paid by the owners of the well according to 
their share? in it. .Any sum assessed as qimai ab in this way 
is not co I lee ter! for a period designed to allow the owner to 
recover twice his capital cost on the construction of the welt; 
and if the well falls out of me tin. demand is mti.dy remitted, 
ff the owners prefer to distribute tiic chain element in the 
demand over th>' lund and not allocate it to wells, there is os 
course no reiuiauoo. The following statement shows the number 
of wells and the total .sum r unit ted for varying periods "on 
account of these exemption 


T*iini 

AMCf irncq!, circk 

Nucrlbcr of wall* 

Ani^tmtoi 

priiwtsvi 

Etam 


Upper i!ajijha 

294 

Hi, A. 
5.816 

Tflin TArats 

Central Mac j ha 

b«t Hiafai 

£74 

5$ 

4,663-6 

692 


Tpl»l 

ms 

1 1.170-6 


Bet H i il k; a r 

3U 

6,277 


JfafidiaEa 

241 

7.675 

AmriHar 

Nahn 

52 

1,665 


MiiAnkoi 

8 

251 


Total 

847 



Sailab 

m 

U055 


Htthir 

123 

1.350 

Ajuil* 

Cthif 

ai 

867 


Nain 

IS 

381 


T&taJ 

$30 

3 + 553 


Toe ah district 

l h 6W 

31.001—8 
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47. The term of settlements is now fixed by statute at forty 
,,-ears and formal order# to this effect have been 
T "? 10i . conveyed in Governments orders on ftch assess 

wi tftenMn - ■ , . , _ * 

tntnt report. These originally directed that the 
period should begin from rabi 194° in [ h e t arn Tnrfin tah&il 
and from kharij 1940 in the rest of the district recoveries for 
first five years being however made in accordance with the 
assessment end bat^h of tho expiring settlement f liese orders 


have been amended to mate the settlement run for iorty years- 
from the actual intrtd notion of new assessment, that is from 


rabi 19+5 in Tarn Taran takril and from khan) 1945 elsewhere. 
The postponement is Government's fulfilment of its pledge that 
tor the first five years after reassessment nobody should pay 
more. This guarantee was at first interpreted by Government 
itself as allowing the distribution of the new demand over hold¬ 
ings, its collection less remissions due under the eliding stale in 
the first harvest of each year and its reduction by rebate on the 
second instalment to keep the annual demand of each estate 
down to its previous level. This would Lave had the great 
advantage of allowing the Settlement Officer to c<. inpleie all his 
normal duties and to leave the settlement n-ady to creak into 
action the moment the word was given. Government later 
decided that e tied should be given to its pledge by postponing 
the introduction ot the new settlement with all us features till 
the promise 1 period of five years had elapsed. During this 
period recoveries will be made strictly ill accordance with the 
bachh of the expiring seUletueutj even where the new demand 
is a reduction on the old. 


4$. Until the third regular settlement every estate paid 
half of its revenue after the khatxj and half al ter 
“r h #i the rabi harvest. In that settlement Mr. Grant 
tried to persuade village* not enjoying canal 
irrigation (where khatif crops only occupied half the area of the 
rabi crops) to pay in unequal instalments but only eighteen 
estates decided to pay a third in the khan f »nd two-thirdo i n 
the reft. At last settlement there was little change in the 
i'arn laran and Amritsar tafcsjla Lut a iumb r of estates in the 
Aynala riverain where the autumn crop.-, are ex*r mely precarr- 
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ous and the incidence of the demand on that harvest often very 
high, w^re converted to the payment of Sees than hall of their 
demand in the khairf harvest. The landowners have again beer, 
consulted at this settlement during my announce mem o! 
demands and a few <slates have opted for change* in then 
instalments. The tendency hn; been to revert to payment ol 
half i he demand in each harvest with the extension of security 
from irrigation, but a few riverain villages have gone so fur rb 
l« pay I Be whole of the demand in the rabi. In such cases the 
change was discussed in their presence with the z&iidar before 
I consented to it, The following stallmenl shows wl at changes 
have taken place. Two Government foMr carry no msessmem. 




Kambtfr ®t village paying 

TihiU 

A&si Fluent 

CM* 

1/2 ltbiirif 

1 f 2 rafts 

2/5 fctavtf 

3/5 rabi 

I.MkhifM 

2/3 rabk 

AH in ralu 

Total. 
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“* 
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2B 
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m 
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v 

2 
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— 
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i 
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■« 
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25 

1 

2 

■ 
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1 
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27 

27 
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22 
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I 
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42 

7 

10 

78 
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63 

67 
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12 
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79 
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These Arrangement* take effect from the introduction of 
Ibf* new assessment. At last settlement the practice of paying 
each in3 raiment in two portions was main turned for the kha'if 
instalment but abandoned for the rabi payment Nr> change 
has been made in these arrangements but the dates have been 
altered, and under the echelon system th^ roster now runs from 
ist January to 28th b'ebiuury for the kkmij instalment sad ftum 
ijih to 31st July For the tabi, 

49. (Jesses have not changed flmee last settlement, 
i> !S rt. They amount to 17$ p^r cent—Incal rate at 12^ 

per cent paid to the district hoard and village 
olii-Jefn’ ces» at 5 per cent paid to latnbardirs for collection of 
revenue. 


go. New rules lor the measurement and assessment oi 
r u i« i« tbo areas subject to river action have been approved, 

i-ovmou i>i 1 'iie new rules are simpler than the old. I he 

dUoretioii currently given to assess a crop <*uii of 
its class, to tr ts ‘* 1 ' uncultivated laud m certain circumstances 


ag unlit for cultivation owing to river action, and to reduce an 
assessment uu loud which has deteriorated, has been withdrawn. 
The power was rarely txereided even in nonet hand* and the 
assessed have suffered by urn failure to make some presumptions 
allowed by the rules. 1 he new rules make a presumption about 
the destruction of uncultivated laud mandatory and there is an 
important change of principle in the abandonment of soil rates 
bused on the crop sown in favour of soil rates determined on 
the quality ol each estate irrespective of the crop. Estates on 
the Beasjkavc come on to the same footing as those on the Havi 
m the provision for annual measurement. The estate ;of 
Chahia which lies in the Jastarwal pond \ckhami) in Ajnala 
tahail, has been made subject to the flame rules, including it, 
102 estates have been classed as fluctuating. 


^ 1 A new feature in the future revenue admin stration of 
(j ih(! the district is the introduction in this settlement 

twiuetiu * d of rules for the reduction of assessment on accuunt 

account ot o f deterioration. The serious luss of cultivated 
dnteri t* .« uj-ea in the last fifty years from cause- discussed 
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in the Settlement Report demands relief fot th; landowner 
whose net afsets are destroyed through no fault of his own. 
The rules are designed to d"al with genuine hardship while 
avoiding a multitude of paltry petitions Provision is made for 
consulting expert opinion and the TenlaniaTion ot remediable 
cases is encouraged. In the derision of cases for remission 
reference will be necessary to tlm classification of the 
Imd at settlement to avoid relief to land ufoich was 
.tsaessed on other grounds than its cnltutable capacity (e£. as 
urban laud or ns waste with an income from giass) os the denial 
of relief to 1 md whose change has been gradual since settlement 
anil which might appear as uncultivated but not ui t uiturahli- 

in later annual records, 

.. Zm A very detailed note rm secure and insecure estates 

with a scheme for the woiking of suspensions 
appears in the •Settlement Report. I classed fij 
*:St,iUc as insecure. My proposal* were accepted. 

-. a fair number of iu authorised assign inertia was 
detected, 769 cases came under revi* w. Where 
an institution was not being property maintained 
and remedial notion wa* possible the nssisinee was given time 
to take it before the axe (ell. Aberration: for which the 
heuefiemry was not responsible included excessive payments due 
to mislnterprelation of Government orders, and payments to 
Homen titled persons. The present value assigns cuts is jum over 
two lakhs of rupees Tht-re may be a devaluation in grants not 
entitled lo owners*’ rate wherever nalui part a has become a bigger 
element in t h^ revenue a* a result ot reassess mem ; but the 
amount cart be determined * uly when the distribution of the 
revenue is done, 

54. The following statement shows the number of estates 
s«v*y, in which ear h method ol measurement has been 

followed. 


Inv- r Jre estate-.= 
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SECTION D. 

MISCELLANEOUS revenue, 

1. The principal sources of mhvelliineoua revenue are 
TBtroiuccary. <?Xc ' ae < a lamps, electricity, registration and motor 
taxation which are province!, and inCume-tal 
which is a central subject, 

■■■ The fiioss annual revenue from txsisti is in the n^igh' 
F.*efs*. boufhood of twentyfmir lakhs of rupees of which 

duty on liquor accounts for some eighteen lakhs, 
vend of liquor two lakhs, dutv on opinm two and a half lakhs, 
vend of opium one lakh and vend of hemp-drugs half a lakh, 
Rjtpendiiurf* is about a Ukh of rupees, three-quarters of which 
is the cast tn Gove in mert cl excife opium and the balance 
establishment and reward?. About tv o htrntied excite cffeticcs 
are detected each year, 


J.’be population or the district include? a large nun her of 
sikhjat? who arc addicted to liquor. The considerable con - 
sumption of licit liquor is supplemented by the production on a 
commercial scale of cheap illicit liquor which finds ready 
cust'jmers. Detection is difficult owing io popular sympathy 
with the distiller. The excise start consists of an inspector and 
six sub'inspectors. I here b a licensed distillery at Amritsar 
whiiJi supplier spirits throughou‘ the Punjab, ihe Indian states 
aud ro troop*. Still-head duty from rouatiy spirit issued from 
this distillery in 1 * 38-36 was Rs, 1665 ? Si-/-/ Revenue interests 
are protected bv a “taff of one inspector and fnur sub-inspectors. 
For the sale of country liquor Oiere are ibree whoWah-and 
thirty nine retail li*ens«s. The municipality of Tarn Taran 
iia? exercised the authority given it under section 5 of the 
Punjab LocmJ Op. ion Act 19 J to direct that J quor may not be 
sold in its area, butlar^ quau itiea of liquor are smuggled iut - 
the town. 

Hie culrivatiou of the poppy i 3 prohibited in the district 

and only excise opium e.n |. B soJd at the thirty six licensed 


The charm godown at Amritsar was abolished in 


1933 and 
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tke drag ban* imported from the Hoehiarpur district. Bhang 
grows wild in the district and the wholesale licence u permitted 
to gather it for sale. There are four retail licensees for hemp 
drugs. The Standard Drug Company Limited manufactures 
medicinal preparation* containing rectified spirit which are 
supplied to chemists on payment of duty and to hoBpiUa fr 

of duty. 

3 . The net receipts from stamps (exclusive ol motor 
taxation paid in etampsj are about seven lakhs 
$t*TSpS> of rupees annually- three Utha under the Stamp 

Act and four lakhs under the Court Fee Act. 

I. The development ol the ,\uudi hydro-electric scheme 
has opened up a f«sh source of revenue. The 
Amritsar Division ol the Bkeotrioitj Brunch of the 
Public Wotki Department has an annual revenue exceeding 
nine lakhs of rupees while it. expenditure 18 abo .t two and a 
half iakha of rupees. Theae figures, however do nut relate to 
the district alone as the jurisdiction of the division extend, to 
pact, of Gurds.pur, Jnllondor aod Lahore di tncte ae well. 

5 The net annual income from registration to three- 
quarters of a lakh of rupees. 

Registration. n 

B The net income to Government from motor taxation 
after remissions for local taxation has heeu ibout 
Moio r t**ation ^ ^ [ath of fapet3 annually. This may ba 

esDected to eliow a considerable increase under the new Act. 
STTltaH. bring in a quarter of a lakb of rupees. 

7 Amritsar us s he must important centre of trade in 
northern India baa a natural .iterate tor the 
income-tax Department. In 1 * 32-40 (a bad year) 

. a manil on account ol income-tax, auper tux and cor- 
the a * 01 “ - , j4 6lS( ._ The following claae^catton 

j-j - TZZw- 

'S-« ^HVILn^UillnOUto, M. p« .~‘'| 

es« Li ™ 

R,. 3i.3«r froui general m*vliendi.e. 
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Rs, 718,724 The total number of assesses handled was 
3540, tat being collected from IS28 in ihi following major 
clashes by status : bindu undivided families i'ij70), unregistered 
firms .'122), salaries (llOj, companies (13), associations (24) and 
individuals (054). Of 512 decided appuals 20$ were successful 
in whole or part. 


LOCAL AND MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

SECTION E. 

1. The Local Boards which existed twenty five years ago 
„ , have all disappeared and local unvernment in the 

rural area is now in the hands of a District Board 
of forty members of whom thirty are elected, six nominated and 
four (Deputy Contaissioner, Civil Surg on> District Medical 
Officer of Health and District Inspector of Schools ex officio. 
The Deputy Commissioner is ex officio chairman. Tbeie is an 
elected vice •chairman to whom considerable powers have been 
delegated. The principal employees of the hoard are the 
secretary and the district engineer. Moat of the detailed work 
of the board is done in committee. Five commit tees have been 
constituted—Finance, District Works, Education, Medical 
and Public Health, ani Agriculture and Vehicles whose 
decisions art considered in the ordinary meetings of the whole 
board, 

The board's annual income exceeds seven lakhs ul rupees 
and its expenditure is in the same neighbuurLoud. Nearly 
lour lakhs of rupees come irum Clover lament grants. lh<* 
balance is the board s own income m which the biggest single 
item is local rate which is approximately two fakim of r upees. 
Each department oi the beard's activities receives a hied per* 
ccutage ot the board’s income together with La dtpai tmental 
grants from Government. Educational grants being much 
nigher than other the re&ulL L that the expenditure on this 
department is nearly lour lakh* oi rupee*. Other responsibilities 
are, however, not bugltvied tor tue expenditure on strict 
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works atich aa toads, bridges and building* exceeds n lakh of 
rupee*. The Imrd maintained over fifty toiler of metalled 
roads but recent provincialiialiou hss reduced this to little 
more ihau twenty miles. There are some 340 miles of unmetailed 
roads in the board’s charge. Conversion of important 
umnetallcd roads to metalled r.'ads is under taken in regular 
programmes- The board manages twelve rural dispensaries 
and -uaint&i ns seven civil dispensaries and twenty one veterinary 
dispensaries. 

2 . There are three municipalities in the district among 
which Amritsar is of course outstanding. It was 
created »n 1868 and has always been of the firs* 
class The constitution of the committee lias been 
revised from time to time but at present there are 31 member? 
of whom 28 are elected and 8 nomine ted by Government. Tbo 
Depu’y Corn miss ion it ceastd to be president of the committee 
and an exoflicio member in 1921 . The committee elects its 
own president and two vice presidents. The members hold 
office for three years. The principal oificew employed are the 
Executive Officer) Secretary, Medical L'tficer of Health, Munici¬ 
pal Engineer, Chief Electrical Engineer ai d Town Planner, 

Terminal tax constitutes the principal source of municipal 
revenue. During the last live years the annual 
and other collections have ranged between Rs. 8,10,000 and 
R*. 9, 77 ,€00. I’iece goods and other articles of 

cloth and clothing are the biggest item accounting for a third of 
the receipts, with food, drink and fodder ft good t-ecoud. The 
imposition of terminal tax in the Amritsar Municipality was 
sanctioned by tbo Punjab Government from the 1st December, 
1920 when octroi < eased to be levied l’he committee is con¬ 
templating the substitution of octroi (without refunds? lor 
terminal tax aa accord ng to the Government of India Act 
(1935 . the Jatt -r ha* now come on the federal list of taxation 

Ubher import'int heads of muuioipal income are wheel tax 
(recently aholishedj, licence less on vehicle?, sale ol w.iter, sale 
of sewage rents oi nazui and municipal lauds, slid lairs. 
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The following table compare? income under the various 
heads during the last 5 years : — ____ 


Hfad *»t 

Account. . 

VArbcaUn, 

1935 J6 

1936-37 ! 

}. 

1937 -3* 

1938- 39 

1938-40 

P» 

LA. 

O BE nil 

9S943 

62854 

IlOOSO 

S50712 

153498 

1B(I) 

Ta* tPH the -ale of imm Li¬ 
vable prypir'y. 

12% 

76 

333 

325 

1S1 

IB(iv) 

Terminal Tax 

SMC9£ 

871 SI 7 

610950 

877481 

970927 


Ll^nia on. d-ingarOTlfl 

ai]d offensive trade i 

505* 

ms 

5959 

7088 

7210 

IBlxiiJ 

T*x on wibieJn 

7&5&D 


72SI0 

75782 

72331 

I5(xiii] 

Fe-s, lor vehicles 

ism 

mis | 

M 1 

12*07 

11721 

10301 

I5(xvii 

Copy to g 1 

wmis) 

BaO 

931 

$99 

737 

787 

icm 

Rented bod And 

fiolldic . 

21351 

22S68 

37193 

32S59 

mm 

IC(ii) 

Gardens j ml lioad sid-e 
tres*. 

5S9& 

6024 

8747 

95S3 

15770 

lCfiv) 

. Tehbacarll. 

7818 

4475 

5972 

9539 

li985 

iDfiv} 

Cattlfl pounds 

2046 

1951 

1570 

1757 

2078 

V>i&) 

Elettriciiy Dep-kitmeai, 

922635 

1466491 

' 1163030 

1 &31-3 

1 1016690 

IL 

* Education 

mss 

45332 

100553 

02048 

86257 

in 

Medial. 

62 

1973 

951 


■ ** 

IV- 

* Public Health. 

072*2 

78153 

12376$ 

60165 

81483 

749*7 

v. 

Water Supply. 

1 1205S2 

1 117763 

159305 

154726 

VI H 

i 

Ve fcarimry Department, 

55883 

57051 

6476! 

52723 

63037 

IX- 

SufiponiD Account. 

54559 

54592 

49623 

42907 

36755 


Tot*! (Rupe*i) 

242S681 

291*1*3 

2651356 

2980877 

2*03800 




Ike financial position ot the oomuxittee is quite satisfactory 
hut the financial outlook is not very promising The existing 
resources of the committee lack eh tioity and cannot be depend¬ 
ed upon to produce sufficient revenue from which, such tmport- 
nt and urgent schemes of public benefit as augmentation * if 
watec supply uud underground drainage could ba financed. 
What has m^Je the financial outlook, vary uncertain j s the 
problem of revision of electricity rates. The committee regards 
its electric supply concern t&tatted in m6) as a municipal trade 
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undertaking and sine* 1931-32 it ha* every veer transferred 
large suns of money from rhe profits of this concern to general 
revenue to be utilised on various hehifkent projects such as 
the construction of *be Princess of Wales Zpnana Hospital (the 
hospital building ha* cost nearly Rd 2,40,0 0 -), increase of 
water supply by the installation of additional tubewdls and 
extension of street Hshting by electricity. Tn 193* iLc Punjab 
Government decided to refer to the El drtcitv Advi-oiy Board 
constituted order section 33 of the I ndbo Blectrieit' Act the 
question of the revision of the maximal rates pi escribed in i| le 
Amritsar Municipal Electric Licensie for privai ■ and public 
supply. The Advisory Board has suggested drastic re. uctioos 
in the maximal rat**. The commit tee's view is that pine 
it had uf i:a own accord reducer! the rates from time to time anv 
further reduction in rates would virtually cripple its electric 
supply concern and seriou-ly retard its future growth. . Jfn 
decision has been reached by Government in the matter. 

The following table compares the expenditure under the 
Expenditure. various heads during the last 5 years. 


Ha d 
of 

;ico tmut 

FutlcnJir# 

1*^35-jt? 

1936-37 

i i*W7-aa 


teas -40 

1. OBI 

1 A- 

neral departments. 

General 

139176 

162318 

179500 

J7I85S 

1^3343 

T.-B. 

Tsx and Licensing Depart¬ 

(304OS 

76927 

71233 

74<H2 

7 S4$2 

1 C 

ment 

Rrtlied and build¬ 

8831& 

&?m 

&m 3 

Jf>9337 

103541 


ings. 

Public Safety and Convert- 

79 977 

urn & 

1043039 | 

99x418 

97504a 

2, 

imcc iccltiding Elect Ji- 
city PfpmmfDt. 

Educatioa, 

# 

779750 

369750 

mm 

3I122J 

Slb£&5 

3 

Huipitais grd Dbp£U3anr?, 

73&50 

75394 

249045 

1I34H 

937S9 

4. 

Public Health 

133SS3 

433340 

43196:1 

4439J0 

465951 

5. 

Water Supply. 

177042 

132293 

146414 

45749 

202542 

6 

Veterinary Department. 

9924 

16531 

12464 

IOT7I 

10990 

7, 

Municipal Work* 

1052^19 

175961 

155044 

ITotbJ 

SI435H 

9. 

Suspense Account 

50714 

48237 

50737 

427*9 

43883 


Total {Rupee*) 

-728135$ 

2350071 

2727120 

2466433 

3£97ees. 
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f he total expenditure provided foi the year 19 t0-4l is Rs. 
3502*40- which induces a sum of I's, 1380112/-representing 
the expenditure of the Electricity Department. Ibe expendi¬ 
ture oo municipal citabluhnient amounts to Ki, 1055173/- 
represeutanp a third of the total expenditure of the municipality. 
l!nre than half of the expenditure no establishment relates to 
the beneficent department? Eduction, Medical and Public 
Health. The expenditure on education has rben from Rs, 
23R241'- in 1931 to Rs. 31888#/- in 1939-i«h Tins additional 
expenditure of nbout Rs. 81000/- pet annum has been by 

the committee out of it j own Funds without resorting to any 
fresh taxation. Th? pxpenditure per scholar comes to Rs. 21/1' 
per annum while thr Government grant amounts to Re, 5/- per 
scholar. It is thua ohvinua that the slender resources of the 
committee are being strained to the utmost in order to provide 
for tic educational netds nf the citizens. The Amritsar Munici¬ 
pal; t.v spends more than Rp 140000/- annually on medical relief 
while the Lahore Municipality which is the premier in the 

province spends Rs. 770f'0'- per annum under the same hr ad. 
The committee 1 * contributions to Government and private 
hospitals amount to the high finin' of Rs. 44000/- pat annum as 
i umpired «ith contributions amounting to Rs. 11000/- m^de 
by the Lahore Municipality. 

EV financing two major projects (the metalling and i or face- 
pain ting of roads and the drainage and paving of kuckas) the 
committee has recently raised loans of Rs. 600000/-(half of 
which has been received) and Rs. 224210/- respectively from 
from Government. The approved amortization plan in the 
case of each loan raised by the Committee m being faithfully 
carried out and capital repayments and payment of interest 

charges are heing made regularly* 

The following ,re the details of the loan liabilities upto the 

end of March, 1940. 

Amount 
t Uif landing 

l Loan of 20,10,000/- for Storm Water Ra. A. P. 
Drainage scheme sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment vide memo no 547 l-L. G, da-ed 18th 
February) 1922. 


31968 U 6 
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Amount 

outstanding 

2. Loan of Rs. 5,75,000 for extension of Elec¬ 
tricity sanctioned by Punjab Government 
vide letter no. 401 L. S, G. da<ed 31st 
January,1929. 356313 5 ' 

ft, Loan of Rs, 2,50,000/- for the improve¬ 
ments of roads sanctioned vide letter no. 

932-L.G. 38 12036 dated 2ftth March, 1939. 241604 9 1 

4, Loan of Rs. 2,24,210/- for paving of kuchas, 
sanctioned vide letter no, 932.L.G. 29/1036 
dated 28th March, 19’9, 216680 10 3 


Total, 846567 3 10 


The original Amritsar Waterworks scheme was built in 
1904 The source of supply cousiated of 40 
percolation well? on the north-east aide of the city 
near the junction of the Patliankot Branch Railway line with 
the North Western Railway main line. In the course ol 
time further additions to the Water-works scheme were 
carried out particularly during the year 1920. A number 
of independent tubewelb have been installed in the 
municipal area mostly inside the city and most of them 
supplement the supply of wafer from the Head Waterworks 
by pumping either into the City Waterworks or into the distri¬ 
bution system direct. There arc in all 21 independent tube- 
wulls in different p:rta of the city. The water supply of the 
town has also been augmented by means of tubewella at the 
Head Waterworks where live new tubewells have been installed. 
The number will shortly be increased to eight in order to ensure 
a daily supply of 24,00,000 gallons. The old pumping plant at 
the Head Waterworks run by eteaui is now reserved for emer¬ 
gencies and the electrically driven plant with which the new 
tube wells have been linked has been put into commission. It 
is also proposed to provide nine additional independent tube- 
wells at convenient points in the municipal area in order to 
ensure that the daily water supply which averages about 14 
gallons per head is increased to not leas than 25 gallons per 
head and parn pasm the aupply id increased to cope with the 
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anticipated advance of population over 3 O 0 G 0 G. A vast 
majority of the existing tube wells pump directly into the 
distribution system. This is by common consent an uimtiR- 
factoiy and uneconomic smtom an flin order to remedy this 
state of affairs the Committee has provided a sum of R* 

I gOnon/- for the construction of R overhead reinforced 
concrete service reservoirs of UlOOOO gallons capacity eech to 
maintain a Rood distribution pieesure. The execution ofthi^ 
project has been entrusted to the P.ff .D. A Start baa also been 
marl'? with the overhauling of the distribution system which 
needs thorough r organisalion. A sum of Its 09000/- baa been 
placed at the disposal of the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, for extending the mains and bis assis¬ 
ts,. ha 41 also been enlisted in the preparation of a comprchen 


sivc sch j :ne f^r redesigning the entire distribution nvstem 

Amritsar is situated in a basin, a factor to which the city 
iwe* moat of it* difficulties regarding ifs drainage 
p.^.^scW- rroh1e;i13 In tm the municipal committee 

prepared a project for the construction of the Storui Water 
Channel for the improvement of the drninagr of the city. I he 
estimate framed for the work amounted to Ifs. 291410/- and 
the cost of the work was borne by tin Government and die 
commit tee in equtJ shares. No other drainage scheme of any 
magnitude hai j been undertaken by the Committee since. 

Tiie committee has been faced from its very inception 
with the gigantic taok or filling up a large number of offensive 
swamps both inside as well as on the outskirts of the city. 
The work of filling up dhabs (ditches) was commenced in 185&, 
and has been carried on without interruption upto the present 
day. dome id™ of the magnitude of th*> task which the 
committee has accomplished can be conveyed by the fact that 


the city ditch :done which the committee filled up was 5 miles 
in length, 12H yards in width and 5 yards in depth. Practically 
all the dhabs have been filled up and the reclaimed land con¬ 
verted into gardens. 

The city sewage is dispo'ed of by means of the extramural 
drain. The Liquid sewage h discharged into a 
c a ,t '! > u ^tiling: tank at the Sewage Disposal works and 
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from there it is lifted up by electrically driven pumps and 
carried through masonry channels for distribution to zamindara 
for raising crops, An area of "MO acres, is irrigated by the 
Gaiida Ns la, An annual revenue of about Rs. SOOOO/- is 
derived by the committee from the Ganda Nala. 

The arrangements provided by the Committee for the 
electric lighting of the city leave little tn be 
Et, .nc Uijijtm. There are more than itJjOO electric street 

lights and e v etttho remotest parts of the umnitfpul area arc 
served by street-lighting extensions. 

1 he maiiLigement of We Uaisahhi and Guv jli I lorfl' md Cattle 
i .iiis Wtispennsnantiy i.runaferrtd a the muuinips 
P aifi - commit ten in loll*!. Notwifc^ standing the piiunoniu- 

n v, inore v^i that uas taken place in rcceuUmies in the number of 
commercial faitb held in this Province the Amritsar fairs continue 
to enjoy an un-rivalled position. For a commercial city such as 
Amritsar it is impossible to overestimate the importance of 
these fairs- The large iullux of traders and viatorstinto the 
ciry which lakes plauc on the veoasiuu of these fair* is welcomed 
bv the trading classes in general as it hold a out to them a 
promise of brighter uusiness. Jhe committee therefore spares 
neither pains nor expense in striving lor the achievement of the 
largest possible measures of ediciency in the management of its 
f;tuH Uucu lasts for twelve uuys iwd in order to make it as 
attractive and instructive as possible shews are airauged by 
Gie Veterinary DepaUineni, Tube-Well Doring Department, 
Agricultural Depart incut, industries Department, T omp trance 
Society Amritsar, aud the aiuuicipal Health Department. Oil 
Ihe concluding day uii elaborate spirts programme is provided, 
Tlu; great interest evinced by the committee in all matters 
pertaining to animal husbandry and live stock has been in no 
small measure respundDle tor the improvement of the local 
breeds, lu order to stimulate interest in cattle-breeding 
prizes of the value of Rs. 2600/- are given by the Committee 
ior cattle and about Re, 000/- for horses and mules. No con¬ 
tribution isuaw made by Government. The average annual 
expenditure of tin Comnittee over the last ten years under 
the head Veterinary Department and related subjects such as 
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cattle and horse-breeding and veterinary relief haR been about 
Re. 30000/-. 

3. Tarn Taran ha* had a chequered municipal history. 

It was made a municipality a? lung ago as 1886 
T MnnWpir hut was reduced to th° status of a notified area 
Committee. fn 191 > and to a small town in 1024. It became 

a municipality again ten years later with nine members, seven 
of whom are elected and two nominated. It has an annual 
income in the neighbourhood of half ft Ifthh of rupees. The 
incidence of taxation is Ra. 1/7/5 per head of population, 

4. The municipal fortunes of Jaudiula have also varied, A 

municipality in 1912, it was reduced to a notified 
Munidpai area in 1916 but became a munt< ipality again in 
1927. its committee consists of twelve members 
of whom nine are elected and three nominated {including an 
ex-officio president). Its annual income is in the neighbourhood 
of forty thousand rupees. Incidence of taxation is lis, d/1/6 
per head of population 

6, There arc three small towns in the district St May it ha, 
Ram das and Sultanwind. All of these were created 
Te*n omBii... 1924 but Majitha and Ramdas had a previous 

municipal history, Majitha has eight members of whom fix are 
elected and two nominated; Rain das six members of whom live 
are elected and one nominated; and Suliauwlnd eight members 
of whom six are elected, one nominated and one ex-vfiicio presi¬ 
dent, Majitha is really a town but llamdas is still essentially 
a village. The urban portion of Sultanwind revenue estate is 
included in Amritsar municipal limits and the small town has 
u rural character. The incidence of taxation per head of popu¬ 
lation is Rs, -/7/a at Majitha, lie. -/3/10 at Rjrndas, end 
Es,-/8/11 at Sultanwind. 

6. Tbe only notified area in the district is Chheharta 
constituted in 1938 from those parts of the 
revenue estates of Wadali Guru and Kala 
Ghanupur which had become urbanised by industrial expansion. 
Must of the new factories in the Amritsar area have congregated 
at Cbhuharta. 


Notified arm. 


SECTION F—Public Works 


1. Public works outside the control of the District Board 
come under one of the three brar.ehes of the 
provincial Pub’ic Works Department 1 ■ Buildings 
and Roads, Irrigation and Electricity. 

Li. Amritsar is under the control of the Third Circle of 
Buiidjn^s «id Superintendence at Lahore where the divisional 
Roads Branch- headquarters (Second Lahore Division) are also 
situated, A sub-division is maintained at Amritsar in charge 
of an Assistant ling in ter responsible for the construction and 
maintenance of moat of the provincial roads and buildings in 
Amritsar and Uurdaspur districts, Ilis charge includes the 
Grand Trunk road, the Arndtsac-Palliaukot road, and the 
Amritsar-Sialko 1 ; road as far as the Ravi. Expenditure in the 
sub division during 1^38-39 was rather more than three lakhs 
of rupees. 

Water supply and sanitary woik* are in the charge of the 
hirst Lahore Sub-division of the hirst Lahore Division of tfte 
Public Health Circle, 

3 The headquarters of the Upper Bari Donb Canal Circle 
Irrigation are located at Amritsar where the Superintending 
Brunch. Eugineer and three of his Divisional Engineers 

(the Executive Engineers of Majitha, Ranvind and Jandiala) 
have their offices. A reference to irrigation will be found m 
chapter 11. 

The Central Workshops of the Public Works Department 
are also at Amritsar under the charge of a Superintendent of 
the standing of an Executive Engineer. The workshops have 
expanded considerably in recent years. 

4. The Amritsar Division of the Electricity branch w ft s 
KlftctricitJ formed in November 1*929. There are six Sub¬ 
divisions under its control; Dharhvul, but.da and 
Qa lian m the Uurdaspur district and "Tarn Taran, Amritsar 
Suburban and Verka in the Amritsar district. The electrical 
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s> stem of tliis division con? tat a of two extra high tension 
Receiving Substations, one tit Ldiariwal anil one at Verba; the 
Trunk lrnm>mission Lines, r and local distribution lines and 
substations. 

11 K. V, Supply lines to Amritsar city, Amritsar Suburban 
ares, ChLeharta, \erka, Mujitha, Kb as a and Tam Taran are fed 
from tbu Verku Receiving Station, Tbe supply to Jullucdur 

and Ludhiana from Verba Receiving Station is given through a 

l.t^IxV Brunch 1 ranL iijc- 

A supply ol electrical energy f or gtaBn i auJ industrial 
purposes, I. given ,n Tarn Taran, ChheLarta factory area. Khaaa, 
Verba and Majltha. Sulk supply is given to the Amritsar 
Municipality lor diaLributnm witniu the iii miidpcii licensed 
urea. Duik supply id also given to the Kbaisa College and the 
Sacred iieart Sshuol at Amritsar, and to tbe Durbar Sahib at 
Tarn Larati. supply ior agricultural purposes lia> also been, 
given to liiauy consumer* foe pumping water. Distribution .of 
electrical energy for lighting, industry, ami agriculture in rural 
areas has been uu mrtakeu at village Kuh-mupur near Khaleo 
College AmriU»ar and village Verka. 


SHGIlOtf G—Armf 

i. fits detachment of troops aD Amritsar forms a portion 

Uh0I& Th * *»*•■* strength of the 

garrison is one company of infantry in the «ntonr 
meut, waieb is situated west of the Civil Lines Police Station 
behind the District Courts. There is a Light Motor 1‘atrol 
Sectmo, A, i' ■ UJ m Amritsar, belonging «.<» the umt whose 
headquarters is m Lahore. 


2 . 


Tho great popularity 01 military service among tha Jat 
Sikhs particularly in the Tarn Taran and Amritsar 
tah^ils has retained for the district its position of 
oue oi Ibe Chief recruiting grounds for the Indian Armv 
PrwtlCilly every regmienl in which there is u S kh Company 
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contains men enlisted from this district. Before war broke out 
in 1939 fcheie were probably notices than 2,500 meu in military 
employment. The post office pay? 5647 pensioners Rome 1 ? 
lakhs of rupees a year. 


SECTION H -Police and Jails 

1. The police force of tills district is in the administrative 
charge of the Deputy Inspei tor General of the 
Central range whose head quarters are at Lahore. 
Local executive charge is exercised by a Superintendent of 
Police, agisted by three Deputy Superintendents of Polic e. At 
times an Assistant Superintendent of Police in also postal fn 
the district. The strength of the fotce is: 


European Inspectors, .... 

3 

Indian Inspectors. 

4 

Sergeants. — 

a 

Rub I» spec tor.*. 

37 

Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 

87 

Head Constables. 

128 

Head Constables {Mounted} 

2 

Foot Constables, 

992 

Constables {Mounted} 

20 


Or these one Inspector, 5 Sub-Inspectors, 8 Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors, 40 Head Constables and 393 Foot Constables are 
employed ia the city and one Inspector, one Sub-Inspemer y 4 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 4 Head Con-tables and 89 Foot 
Cona'ables in the Civil Lines Police Station, There are four 
t rackets serving in the dbtri t. 

The communal composition of the forte expressed in 
percentages is. 


Muslim 

64 9 

Sikh. 

19 3 

Hindu. 

15-4 

Christian. 

-9 

Scheduled classes. 

*<UP 
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The police stations ai d outposts are distributed as under 

Amritsar tehsit. V. S. Citv Kotwali, P. S. A Division, P. 8. 
B Division, P. 8. C Division, P. S. D Division, P. 8. Civil 
Lines (all in Amritsar city); and 5 rural police stations-Sadr, 
Tandifilfl, Kathnnangid. Pens and part of llajitha. 

Tarn Tot an tonsil. Five police stations at Tarn Taran, 
(Jborinda, SirbfllL Yairowii] aid Chab&b and one outpost at 
Kahangarh n^ar Atari. 


Ajnela tahsil. Three police stations at Ajnula, Ram das 
and Lopoke, and the other part of Majitha. 

There are three cattle pounds in the city limits at Divisions 
B. C nnd D, ami one each at. Polire Stations Jaiidialn, Kathu* 
nangs), Bea , Ghamida, Sithali, Vairowal, Ajna'a, Hi mdse and 
Lopoke. 

2. The inhabitants of the district are hot-tempered and 
turbulent. The crime of murder is frequent 
and increasing. Riots arc rate. Asa rule murders 
committed by Jat fikhs are not intelligently premeditated, 
though they are sometimes committed in circumstances of pecu¬ 
liar atrocity. The weapons employed are mainly bertkhi (spear) 
or ta*tca fitted with long handle. The former weapon is very 
formidable. The principal occasions for murder are old enmity 
and sudden fights over land and women. Of the serious crimes 
fliiainat property, burglary is the commonest and a large 
proportion of nffertcta under this head remains undetected. 
Dacoibics and highway robberies are rare. Cattle theft is not 
common, for the district is so thickly populatrd that the stolen 
property cannot be taken far without being observed, and 
there ate no uncultivated wastes where the animals can be 
hidden till the hue and cry is over. I n petty crime traffic 
i fiance? arc heavy. Communal tension in the city gives rise to 
riots and sometimes murders. There are a few political 
agitator of provincial importance in the district who foment 
trouble. 


CrimLfl.il 

tribe*- 


There is one Sansi settled tribe and nine wandering 
tribes besides thirteen gangs of different tribes 
notified under the Criminal Tribes Act in the 
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Amritsar District. Their total population is 1,870 out of which 
the population of the prominent tribes is 

Samis (settled) 1,484 

Mahtams (gang) 

Eurrars (wandering) 

Raddons 113 

None of these tribes or gangs is responsible fox any senona 
crime in the district and they seem to have been giving, for 
some time past, a fairly good account of ( hemselves. 

4. The necessity for establishment of a Reformatory 
Pettier* ent for the members of notified Criminal 
TMormiton*- THbpa m Wt M sfton afl movements of the 

wandering criminal tribe'? were restricted in Jenusin, 

The disused jail at Amritsar was selected, as a measure oi 
economy, for this purpose and the Reformatory Settlement 
was established there on 1-4-1917 after making 
additions A beginning was made with » gang ot Hhcdlciite 
consisting of fourteen families. The population of the settle¬ 
ment rose to nbnut 9,€00 people at a time and for a long time 
it continued to be the most important institution of the 
department and a sorting centre of Criminal ri )es. 

HI. 12,1939, the population was 369 consisting of 186 ma es< 
00 females and 123 children. This decrease in the population 
was due mainly to the reformation of the members ol Criminal 
Tribes and partly to the strict scrutiny of the proposals for 
commitment on 'account of decrease in the crime attributed 
to the Criminal Tribes in the province. All able-bodied male 
members of the Criminal Tribes Committee to the Reformatory 
Settlement are employed In a factory attached to the settlement 
on such trades as carpentry, weaving, shoe-ranking, tailoring 
and fiart-twisting. The average monthly earning is Ra. 8/- 
per worker and Rs. 14/- per family, as payment » made on a 
graded rate of wages with due regard to the number of workers 
and dependents. The institution ia under the control of a 
whole-time Extra Assistant Commissioner designated as Super¬ 
intendent, He is assisted by two Assistant Superintendents, 
two Assistants, two clerks and forty eight wardera. Ihe educa- 
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tion of the children of the inmatts of the Reformatory 
Settlement is carried on in a Bchool attached to the institution 

run hy three trained teachers. A sub-assistant surgeon, a 
com pound er, and a nurse nrr attached to a dispensary main¬ 
tained in the institution to look after the health of the inmates, 
The Pn-T Scout ai d Girl (In ide movemer.la have found a very 
sound footing in the i-eltlemetlt and children arc trained in 
"T. John Ambulance r V,nrseB to enable thrm to render first aid 
to the injured. 

The members of notified Criminal Tribes ma averse from 
education but education up to the primary standard both for 
boys ard girls is compulsory for them throughout the province. 
In order to make satisfactory arrangements for the orphans 
vnd malingerers a Reformatory School wurt established at 
Amritsar in 1928. This school wne located in n building built 
by e tic* Criminal Tribes Depart men f in the compound of the 
Reformat i if. Settlement. Neglected hoys b< t ween the ages of 
S and 14 ,ir:' separated from their parents and guard I an s and 
ore placed in the Reformatory School until they receh the age 
of IB. The boys are given vocations! training in the institu¬ 
tion and receive ordinary education up to the Lower Middle 
.Standard. Tailoring, carpentry, weaving and shoe-making are 
some of the trades taught to them, bock-making will shortly 
be introduced. As soon as the boys complete the elementary 
training in the factory, they are allowed wages varying between 
six jdes to one anna per boy per day. The money earned hy 
them is deposited in Savings Bank Accounts opened in their 
Dimes for they do not have to spend anything t n their clothing, 
feeding and education during their stay in the institution as 
entire espense is borne by Government, 't he Reformatory 
School t nd and Scout Troop ace weli known for their smart- 
m , s q and efficiency. The population of the school is generally 
100 hoys. The staff of the school consists of Boarding Hours 
Superintendent, four teachers and three warders. 

5. The present jail near the district courts was completed 
(ilt ^ during the year 1913, The accommodate n is 

officially intended for 204 priynners and under- 
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trials, but the average daily rumbti of prisoners is about 450, 
The accommodation in the jail is insufficient and .Government 
have recently had under consideration the question of con¬ 
structing a Central Jail at- Amritsar, Owing to the outbreak 
of war this has been held in abeyance. The administrative 

charge of th subsidiary jail is in the ..in of the District 

Magistrate who act* through one of hi? E.\ua Assistant Com¬ 
missioners, The establishment consists of one Agists sit Super¬ 
intendent, one Head Warder, nineteen \\ j,. dens, um. Matron, 
two clerks and one compounder. The police doctor visits the 
jail daily. The expenditure on maintenance and guarding 
during the year 1938-39 was 

maintenance ... lis, 18,573,* 

transfer of prisoners ... Its. 1,40)/* 

guarding R*. 10,416/- 

No industries are carried on in the jail as undertrials on 
conviction are despatched in batches to the Lahore Central 

Jail except habitual olfenderb who go to the Montgomery 
Central Jail. 


SEC HON I—Education anlp Literacy 

?. In the quarter of u century which has passed since the 
last edition of this gazetteer there Las been re 

1 ’ ' ' markable progreifl in the district. Th* statistical 

basis of the folio wing account is the position reached at the 
end ol March 1939 Collegiate education is provided by four 
institutions. The number of boys’ schools has risen from 309 
m 191* to 639 now with an increase in enrolment from 21,904 
to 65.368. 0-iris', schools have increase from 59 to 239 and ihclr 
enrolment from 1*2,204 to 13,931. Tin district continues to 
occupy,a plane iu literacy above the provincial average. 67 in 
everj' thousand people are literate compared with 44 in 191 f. 
The provincial rate is 53 pur thousand. In Amritsar city it is 151 
per thousand. From table 50 of Part d of this volume it 
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will appear that the percentage of literacy is 10'3 a:none males 
* nd 2 3 among females. The Amritear tah ? il is Tve 1 ahead of 
ihfl rest o! the district with a literacy percentage of ii 1 — 13 4 
atnong males ami 3‘5 among femaW. In Taru I'aran tah&t! 
the percentage is 4-3 and in Aj ml a 8*2. In both these tnhsib 
female literates are inconsiderable 1,1 per cent of their sex m 
Tarn Taran and 3 in Ajnalu. Among the major communities 
the Hindus have a long lead and Lhe Sikh* are slightly ahead 
of the Muslims, lhe increase in the Christian community 
from leas than a thousand persons fifty years ago to nearly 
seventeen thousand at the last census has been accompanied 
by a degeneration in literacy from o8,8 to 6,4 per cent. The 
common scripts are Persian, Gurmukhi and English 

2, Of the four colleges in the district three cater for men 


and one for women, 

CoU^tate 

education* 

3. The oldest institution is the Khilsn College which 
began as a middle school in 1893 and become a 
cou«b«‘ high school three years leter. Intermediate 

classes were started in the same year and degree classes (B A, 
only) in 1809. Other degree courses have since been added 
*nd there are now M.A. classes in English and honours schools 
in Chemistrv and Botany. In U-3t> a special department was 
created to stimulate and organise research in Sikh history. 
There arc fortnight professors and lecturers on the staff. The 
management of the institution is m the hands of a committee 
of twentysix aiklis who are responsible to u General Council 
of too members representing the British districts and the Sikh 
States. The college is maintained on the interest of contribu¬ 
tions from the Phulkian States, Kapurihala and Furidkot; an 
endowment fund raised by public subscription; and an annual 
grant from Government. Its objects are to impart to Sikh 
vouths an education that will tend to raise the status of the 
Sikh doctrine, to maintain the Sikh religion, to promote 
morality and sobriety of life, to develop active ha bit a and 
physical strength and to produce intelligent and useful citizens 
and loyal subjects of the King'Emperor* it is primarily 
designed for the higher educatiou of Sikhs but non-Sikhs are 
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freely enrolled. Of some eight hundred student in the college 
at present nearly tiro hundred are non-Sikhs. The college 
is furtuuate in its situation un the Grand Trank ioad about 
two mihs from Amritsar in country which is ttill fairly open. 
The mail) building is a fine specimen of Iudo-Satacenic art 
well equipped with class rooms, laboratories, tails, and other 
necessary accommodation. Its seven hostels accommodate 
some five hundred sikh and twenty muslim students. In the 
extensive grounds there are botanical gardens, agricultural 
farm, model dairy and fruit nursery, an well a* ample space 
for games aud athletics. A gymnasium, a pavilion, a swimming 
,aijk, common rooms, library and reading room are other 
amenities. Non-resident students have an institution called 
the City Students’ Association instead of a common room. 


4. The Hindu Sabba Hige School founded in 16L6 was rahed 

to the standard of an Intel mediate College in 
c'T^ 1924 and to degree status in 1930. It is managed 
by a council elected hy the Hindu Sabha which also gives it 
financial support from its extensive properties in the Jubilee 
Market. The municipal committee and certain mercantile 
associathns also give support and there is an annual income 
exceeding half a lakh of rupees from fees. Ho Government 
ts are received. The college is situated near the city wall 
of Amritsar inside the Lohgarh Gate but has purchased a site 
outside the city for new buildings. There is a stall of tweuty- 
one professors and lecturers with a physical director and a 
medical officer. Teaching up to B.A. and F, Sc, is giveu lu 
the sis hundred students on the rolls among whom all com¬ 
munities are represented, A hostel in Civil bines can accom¬ 
modate twentyfive student. 

5. The M.A 0. High School established in 18?'5 was raised 

to the status of an Intermediate College in 1933 
SStlf^ and to degree standard two years later. The 
c,Ilraaj building is situated near the Hall Gate and the 

uld city ramparts. The management is in the hands ul the 
Anjumen-i-Islamia which also finances the college. No graui is 
received from Government. There is a staff of fifteen includ¬ 
ing the Principal, the usual piofesaora and a director of 
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physical training, Teaching ie given up to E.A, and F.Sc. 
There are about four bundled students. There la hostel 
acco inundation for thirty four students. 

fi. The ladies'college is a Gowrinuent matitmion located 
in hired building* in Civil Lines and is maintained 
Cfiiitgator from provincial revenues. The college was 

founded in 1932 an l was raised to degree 
standard in li#3$. There i> a aiulf of twelve headed by the 

Principal ant] including a hostel fcuperiutendent. The number 
of sMidenls h in the neighbourhood of one hundred and twenty 
and there is accommodation for fifty boarders in the hostel, 
A general education designed to produce useful members of 
society is the aim of the college, 

7, The following ttatemeut shows the facilities provided 
Schoui* .ind for the various stages of education and the 

tcboiais. number of studeuts taking advantage of these 

facilities : 


Clttf ClE frcboal 

Bays' Schoo l a 

Girl*' SthmU 

Number 

of 

nc han It 

Number 

of 

pupils 

Number 

of 

fchoolf 

Number 

of 

pupils 

High 

22 

10,574 

3 

1*203 

Middle 

m 

12 293 

15 

5.137 

Primary and eteeiientary 

263 

2$ r m 

m 

5.723 

Special 

2 

7# 

*■* 

«■ 

Adult scho^b 

37 

Uh5+ 


... 

Private uutecog^ijed achfl&l* 

224 

6,077 

HS 

3,821 

Total 

m 

$5,ass 

209 

18.931 


I uesi figures indicate an increase ol 33'» boys’ schools and 210 
girls' tchooLt in the last twenty-five j'ears with 33,464 and 
l, 727 more pupils respectively. 60.4 per cent of tie boys of 
school-age arc on the rolls. Unrecognised schools are not 
discussed iu the paragraphs which follow. 
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8. Twelve of the twenty tw«» high schools tire in Amritsar 
Bojm'ttigji city, 3 in Amritsar tahsil, t in Turn Taran loh-i! 

t ■.ti f 1 3 in Ajnnln tahtit, Oivernment mm ntnins 
one at Amritsar (whose apeciul Features n re commercial classes 
and a manual training centre), and one at Ajuala which 
produces good results despite inadequate accommodation; the 
District Board one at Atari (which ha* recently moved info 
new buildings advantagponely situated) and one at Lopoks 
also adequately accommodated ; the municipal iry one at. 
■Tandinlfl which despite a chequered hLt jry and cramped 
quarters U doing good work nnd makes a special feat tire of 
co-ep^ration from parents; while the o'h r n are supported 
by various com mini: ties, 12 with assist me* from < lovi-rnmenl 
and 5 without. The $ikhs run sevt h school?, five i f '.?hjch are 
in the rural area (at Surhali, KMi on, Tarn Tnran, Baba Baku's 
and RamJa?) and these Khaba high schools arc generally very 
line institutions. The Muslims have four schools all in 
Amri^ar city, thr^e of which (the hi A.O., the Muslim and 
the lalamia) are mnrnjpd anrl foamed lay the Ajuman-i- Islamic, 
ami the Chiahtia High School by a registered Govern ng Council 
of prominent local citizens including the founder. Tho five 
Hindu school are all in Amritsar city. The Hindu Sabliu 
High Schools has already been noticed. The others arc the 
Balrnokand Khatri founded by L. Bansi Dli ir Kapur, the 
Suriatsn Dharro, the D. A. V, which is affiliated to the coliege 
of the same name in Lahore, mid the Pandit Brtij Nath founded 
by a gentleman of the same name wh se son is rhe present 
headmaster, fhe srhnol at Majitha is managed by the Church 
Missionary Society, All ther* institutions prepare students for 
the matriculation examination of the Punjab University aqd 
are under the direct supervision of the Inspector of Schools, 
Lahore Division 

9. Secondary education Is atven in Upper Middle ard 

Secondary Lower Middle School j. In both the first four 

si-w*. elapses are a primary course and only the later 

years—two in Lower Middle and four in Upper Middle include 
secondary education. There are sixty-six Lower Middle schools 
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uni twentyfive Upper Middle schools. The latter can be nub- 
divided into a eve d Anglo- Vernacular Middle schools in which 
English ia n compulsory subject from the fifth claai onwards, 
eight Vernacular Middle schools with optional English classes, 
and ten Vernacular Middle schools in which English U not 
taught at all. The Middle schools in which English is taught 
food the high schools while the others are institutions with a 
rural bias. Students are prepared for the Vernacular Final 
Examination, The district board maintain'! eighty six of the 
rdnetyone middle schools in the district, and the municipality 
of Tarn Taran one. T lhe other four ore supported by privatt- 
bodies and two of these receive grants-in-aid from Government. 
The distribution bytaheils is thirty four in Amritsar {including 
a private school in the Amritsar municipal area), twenty.seven 
in Tarn Taran, and thirty in Ajnala tahsiJ, 

10. Trimary education is ordinarily given in primary 
Boy*' Primary schools with a four years' course in reading, 

writing, arithmetic and geography. In backward 
am.s there are aided institutions for the same purpose which 
are cal ed elementary schools. Their curriculum is much the 
same, bocal bodies are responsible for primary education anti 
ni the £i>3 primary and elementary schools in the district 147 
are maintained by the district board and 30 by municipalities, 
of the 86 schools privately managed receive grantsrin-aid 
from local bodies—33 from the district board and 46 from 
municipalities and small towns. Muslim bodies maintain 29 
schools, 3ilbs 28, Hindu 2$, Christians 2 and Jains l. 67 of 
the primary schools are within Amritsar municipal limits, 80 
in Amritsar tab oil, 79 in Tarn Taran tahsil and 37 in Ajuala 
tahsil. 

11, The 3 high schools for girls arc all situated within 
Girii' scto. is Atariiear municipal limit*, The oldest of these 

is the Alexandra High School founded by the 
Church Missionary Society in 187* and taking its name with 
royal sanction from Princess Alexandra later Queen Alexandra 
who had visited the Punjab in 1875, It is situated on an 
expensive sue in Civil Li. ea with adequate accommodation, 
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The average number of students is three hundred and there 
in hostel accommodation for about 1«5 pupils. Each of the 
hostels has an English warden. Special emphasis is laid on 
character-training, and responsibility and leadership among tin* 
elder girls a^e developed by giving them considerable powers of 
discipline. There are commanal rest: Wions for admission and 
the high quality of the school is appreciated by nil communities. 
Both it and the Shrimrti Dayawanti Kanya Mahan Vidyallaya 
receive grants- in-aid from Government, The laiLer was founded 
its 19&0 and has 350 students on the roll. There is no hostel 
accommodation. The third school is a Government High 
School which started in 1920 from the provincialisaticn of a 
municipal school. Tt is situated in Civil Lines and has over 
six hundred students on the rolls. There is no hostel accommo¬ 
dation and the f chord buildings are inadequate and unsuitable. 

Only 4 of the 15 middle schools are situated outside 
Amritsar town, Government maintains a school at Jalalabad, 
the District Bo*rd one at Kfliron and the Sikh community one 
at Taran Taran foil three in the Turn Taran tabil). and the 
municipality one at Jmdialn (in the Amritsar tahsil). The 
Kairon school requires special mention as it is a remarkably 
fine institution. It is housed in very pood buildings which 
include residential accommodation for pupils. The number of 
students exceeds two hundred. The municipality maintains 
five of the school at Amritsar and aids the other six which are 
managed on a communal basis. 

The majority of the 100 primary schools are maintained by 
local bodies—49 (including 9 co educational schools) by the 
District Baird and 23 bv various municipalities and small 
towns. The 29 private institutions all receive grants-in-a Id 
from local bodies. 31 schools are located in the Amritsar 
municipal art;f, 32 in Amritear tahsil, 25 in Tarn Taran tahsil 
and 18 in Ajnala tahsil 

12 . I he district Jed the way in a scheme of co education 

in P' imar )' st *‘ r « J “Cluuvrij by women. 

Four schools were opened in 1935 auj there ore 
now y, 3 iu each Uiuil, which have been included among girk' 
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schools in the foregoing statistics. 417 boys and 205 girls are 
being taught in these schools. In addition to this there are 
1,70t girls in boys’ schools and 526 boy^ in girls’ acho Is 

!3. The two special schools run by the Education Depart- 
s - ||)(| ment and shown in the statement given earlier 

section are a post matriculation Com¬ 
mercial and Clerical Class attached in the 
Hoy rument High flrhnol anil a junior vernacular tcaohera' 
I i alning Class attached to the Khalsa CoHegiifte school. In 
rhe former short-hand, type writing, book-keeping and other 
commercial subject arc raught. In the latter pupil-teachers 
ate given a two years' cource of training designed to qualify 
them to teach in and take charge of prim *ry schools under 
private management. 


The Department. of Industrie a hai two institutions in 
Amritsar—a Central Weaving Institute and an Industrial 
School. The former gives technical instruction in hand loom 
weaving and allied subjects, givvs information shout mechanical 
improvements and appliances, undertakes experimema] and 
research work, anil generally seeks to improve and strengthen 
th^ textile industry of the province. There are three clas&ea 
of students. Class A. aims at equipping students to 1>® teachers 
or organisers in the textile industry or to start their own 
business on modern lines. The course lasts two years and 
ends wilh an examination on the result of which a diploma is 
award*'!. Class B has been established fur the benefit of the 
weavers* community only and is really an artisans’ class in 
which certificates are awarded for successful appearance in the 
examination which con bides the ten months’course. Class 0 


i* a kimkhab cla^s for the benefit of silk weavers in artistic 
designs. The course is of the same length as the artisans* class 
and certificates are aw&sded, The department^ other institu¬ 
tion is the Industrial School which recruits matriculates of any 
class and angle-vernacular middle-passed sons of hereditary 
iarsrr for a course of three years in Modern Tailoring and 
Cutting for m< n. The school attempts to reach the standard 
of work done in high claas firms in Labor*. Admissions ore 
limited to forty. 
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The most notable private metitutiun is the Blind Institute 
which dow occupies excellent buildings near the Fort, The 
school receives a small grant-in-aid from the department 
of Iudusm?fl on account of the fact that inmates are taught 
craft occupations suitable for blind pet sons such as cane-work* 
basketry and mu-io. 

11- The reduction of illiteracy among adults ia now an 
important feature of educational activities and 
1 ' 1ji J there arc 33 adult schools in the district with 
1,054 pupils. 10 of these arc maintained by the District Board 
cud «I are unaided. There are in addition >>438 ad oils under 
instruction at other centres in the district. Of this total ol 
2,4a2, 1,425 have received literacy certificates, A District 
Literacy League has been started under the pre;- ; lorn: hip of the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

15. £ke Punjab Primary Educatioi Actoi 1919 has been 

applied to lots rural areas for which the district 
Sg£;> board is responsible, one uibau area in the juris¬ 
diction ol Amritsar municipal committee and one 
urban area in Jandmia rnuuieip-d limits. Lhving to paucity of 
funds to deal uilk so many compulsory areas and the compiles* 
ted procedure involved in prosecution ol delinquents itm penal 
provisions of the Act have not been effccLivaly enfojeed. A 
fresh start lias been made in selected rural and urban areas. 
Sixteen rural arena where (HUmhayatS ad well as sukuyle exm 
have been chosen for strict euioicuujcut ol couipuisiun through 
the agency of tlio paucuayats. in these areas the percentage 
of admission to the total number ol hoys ul school-age i& 70 per 
Ctm compared with ud per cent over Uie wnoie 155 compulsory 
areas. 1 he municipal committee oi Amritsar has also decided 
to enforce the Act in two out ol 13 divisions of tha city, 

16, Ins ruction is not now coni'm d to ruimuing children*® 

Liberal heads with learning. Hob hies with a useful 

Educatioa. bias—-photograghy; book-bmduigj if a if ket-making. 

soap-making are encouraged. Gardening and farming aie a 
regular part of the secondary course. Singing and instrumental 
music are encouraged. Physical welfare claims special attention 
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ami men with good academic qualification* are appointed ns 
Assistant District Inspect on for Physical Training, Refresher 
courses are given to teachers who are responsible for Physical 
training in rural schools. the tendency bus beep to abandon 
s>ei drill and gynm&atics for interesting games which give 
recreation and exercise to all students Regular medical 
inspection of pupils is coming into favour. 

Useful activities are not neglected. Junior Red Cross 
Societies exist in 202 schools with a memberBliip of 12,905. 
Scouting has made great progress and is a valuable instrument 
ot social service. There are 58 troops with 1,640 scouts and 21 
packs with 384 cub*. Among the girls the sister movement is 
uleo making its way and there are twelve companies with 289 
guides and fourteen flush with 303 bluebirds of which 58 guides 
and 10' bluebirds are in rural schools. There aie 40 Guides, 
8fl rural middle schools have village libraries; 49 schools have 
thrift societies with a membership ot 770; sixteen schools have 


co operative societies with 2,086 members; and thirteen have 
Penny Bank' with 048 members. 

17. The district is part of the charge or tbe Lahore 
i aip « tma t.. Ui^onal Inspector of tfnhooh who has iwu 
deputy inspectors to help him In the district 
itself there is a District Inspector of Schools with five 
Assistant Dial. let Inspectors of Schools and one Assistant 
District^. Inspector of Schools for Physical Training. Most 
or the supervision and Inspection of Vernacular schools 
is entrusted tn the diatriet stag but a few schools arc 
done by the Inspector who is also responsible for the high 
schools. Girls’schools are in the charge of the Inspectress of 
Spoils, Lahore Circle, who supervises high and middle institu¬ 
tions; while the inspection oT primary schools is the respousi 
bility of the District Inspectress, 

'3. Expenditure on education in 1933-ap amounted to 
E*p*nU[tn;ni « Rs 14,S! ,003;* which is more than ten times the 
amount spent twenty five year* ag0i 0 f tl.ia 
sum Government found Us. 5 , 11 , 318 ,'-, the District Board 
Rx 90 ,'fftl' and municipal funds Rs. 2 22,700/. Rs. 2 ij Q75 
:rom Amritsar, Ks. 0,4*0/- from J^ndiaia, Rs, 6 , 031 /- from 
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Tarn Taran Rs. <500/- from Map the, Rs. S0»/- from Ramdas 
and Rs. 48/- from . Sultanwindj; Ra, 3,43 : 090/- came from fees 
and R*. 3,07,623/* from other sources such as eiidowiiuient?, 
donations and private bounty* 

19. The number of presses at work varies from year to 
Pr«*s«5 Add year but is at present in the neighbourhood of 
seveuiyfive. The oldest of these is the Municipal 
Press which started in 18 » 5 . Other p:eminent presses which 
are over thirty years old are the Snuatan ['harm, the Rafirj-j 
Am, the Wazir-i-Hind and the Akhtar-i-Hind press. The most 
important of the newer establishments arc the Aftab Bajqi. 
the Ar>a # the Nazeer, the Panjabi, and the Sanai B.riji 
press, 

+ 

There are about a hundred newspapers and periodicals in 
existence, the oldest is the Khal^a Samar ha r which started 
in 1899 and others which have been established over twenty 
years are the Ahl*i*Hadta, the Ahbi'Suunat-wal-Jarumat, the 
Al-Mualij, the Nirguuiaro, the Sana tan Dba am Parcharak 
and the Satsang, Of the newer papers the most prominent, are 
the Kbalsa*te-Ktialsa Advocate (Ourmukhi weekly), KiiaJstt 
Sewak (Gumiokhi daily), Prcet Lari (Urdu and Gurmukln 
monthly), Punjab (Lurmukki weekly/, Punjabi pun c h ^Gumiukiu 
weekly), Qaumi Uaicr (Urdu weekly) and Radiant Health 
(English monthly). Amritsar a bo supports a fairly strong 
'‘gutter' 1 press whioh lives on blackmail. 


SSCT10X J— Medical 


1, Considerable progress baa been made in the last tnenty- 
nve years and it will be convenient to record the 
present slate of affairs under Medicine, Crpecjal 
Institutions, Public Health and Medical Education. The biaic 
still plays the primary role in the provision of medical services 
in which it is waited by local bodies, private benevolence 
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(moally directed to specific objects or forms of disease and 
confined to pr.ivisioD of buildings with endowment for 
main**nance), the recent developemcnt of rural dispensaries 
subsidised on a co-operative basis by liovertim*>ut and the 
prop]e t and n number of private practitioners. 

Hie tihief State medical ofticer ia the Civil Surgeon, 
generally a atniuf oiheer of the Indian Medical 
Service. The principal institution is the Queen 
Victoria Jnb lee Hospital, cummonly known a? the Civil 
Hospital, facing the Run iUgh and quite elute to the city. 
The original G vtl Hospital was established in 184!) but was 
found to be too small as the dty grew, und the foundation stone 
uf tbe ii*.w building on th l- old police parade ground was laid in 
iSOl by Lady Lyatl, It was opened in t®Uo but has sin.e been 
much enlscgtd and is now capable of accommodating three 
hundred patients, In the ‘eye seasons the number frequently 
reaches live hundred in-paticuta a day. J'he bo.-pital’a coumau- 
tioti wuh the Medical School makes it a modern institution 
with all tne latest equipment and departmeats required for the 
leaching ol students. 1 he Medical Buperintemh-nt is issis-ted 
by a seuiox staff dawn from the lecturers at the Medical School 
who am specialists in their departments; a junior medical staff 
of twelve doctors; a nursing stuff of twenty two nurses headed 
by a matron; and general establishment exceeding a hundred, 
j he eye department is one of the largest and best known in the 
Punjab and the ho pital has a considerable reputation for 
general surgery also. More than six thousand operations 
are performed annually. There are three outpatients’ dispen¬ 
saries maintained by the municipality in Amritsar city where 
an enormous urn j tine of work is done. There is a civil hospital 
at Ajnala which treats an average of 160 outpatients daily and 
does over twelve hundred operations a year. At Tarn '1 aran 
there is a tnnn.aipal hospital which does even more work but 
it is housed in a very dilapidated building and it is hoped to 
provincialise it in time. 

in the rural area thore are seven civil dispensaries main¬ 
tained t jy the District Board at Fatebabad, Chabbal, Sarhali 
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and Atari (in the Tarn Taraii Nthst!), Majitha aua Mehta (in the 
Amritsar tabsil), and Raimiar (in the Ajoak tahftil). Together 
thev handle over a thousand outpatients daily and f. hahhal 
d f >ea rs manv nyier.it ions as Ajnala civil hospitsA. There are 
al*o twelve rural dispensaries managed bv the District Roatrl 
at the expense of Government at J silulft. 1 " ad, Minn wind and Kas'*l 
(in the Tarn Tatan tahsil) . Janiau, Chawinda Devi, Tarsika. 
Baba Batsla and 'Rut da (in the \mritftar tnhsil', and LopoVe, 
Vachhoa, Paiasanai and Jaaraur (in the Ajnrsla fahsi}) T 'o- 
gefher they treat ah<mt fifteen hundred niit-na'ientw daily. 
The dispensaries at Kisel and Paiasunsi luve been greatly 
developed bv the medical officer ipchnrge f them and consti¬ 
tute what may be railed cottage hospitals. Rajaa&nsi d''*s 
about two thousand operations a year and TCnsd half that 
number. 

Ouod work among women is being done by roissi, a 
hospitals. St. Catherine's in Amritsar city which is staffed 
by well qualified and ■ vliem-ly efficient doctors am) nurses is 
very popular; and in f.be rural area Ilia li ospitals at Tarn Taran, 
JiiLudiala and Aarapur are outstanding. SUtistiOnl lufoimatiou 
about them will be found in section C of chapter l. The 
Amritsar municipal committee also maintains a female hospital, 
at present situated in very old buildings but about to he 
replaced by the Princess uf Wales Z.mana Hospital, 


3. The project for the latter institution has suffered many 
sr*cLii vicissitudes since its conception in 1908. After 

institutions. t-he foundation stone was laid by Lady Chelmsford 
in 1917 it laiign.Bhcd until a burst of activity which began in 
1933 led to construction. The hospital is expected to open in 
1040. It is situated inside the city ill a fine mod rn building. 
It will start with thirty four beds, h is intended that this 
hospital should deal with all female cases other li mi muugfiity. 

The latter come to i be Lady Emerson Seth Chatar Bhuj 
Maternity 1 ionic opi ned in 1937, I hc cost ol this project was 
met by a donation of a lakh ot rupees from lb- sons of the 
late Chat nr Bhuj a distinguished lawyer of Ami it so r. It u 
situated on a valuable piece of nazul land in Civil Lines jjdveu 
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freer by Government and is mar aged under the control of the 
provincial branch of the Indian Red Cross Society by n local 
committee of which the Deputy Commissioner is chairman. 

The latest provision for specialised treatment is the R.B.L, 
GujjarMol Ke*radevi ftpnatorium for tuberculosis built by an 
original donation of sixt% thousand rupees from Kai Bahadur 
L. Gujjar Mai who has increased it to a labh of rupees. This 
institution is a link in the chain of investigation, classification 
and treatment of tuberculosis Investigation and classification 
are earned on at a clinic in the city frr wh ; ch n new building 
is about to be constructed at the expense of F?ai Bahadur 
La la Lnhh f'hand and his brothers. Health Visitors for house- 
to-hou-e investigation are bused on this clinic through w hieh 
cases requiring further treatment are passed to the sanatorium. 
The more serious cases requiring active treatment go to the 
< ’ivil Hospital before being sent to the sanatorium. 

A much older institution of a rather different nature b 
Hie, Leper Asylum, now called the Leper Home, situated about 
a mile west or Tam Tarati, n town which has always been the 
resort of lepers who flock to it in large numbers from all parts 
of the country. The water of the tank attached to the Sikh 
temple (gurdwara) is popularly believed to be beneficial to 
lepers bathing in it end drinking it. The orglnal asylum was 
built and opened in 1868 by Mr, Cooper, Deputy Commissioner. 
It consisted of double rows of huts, built in lines of 3 S each, 
to accommodate nearly 200 inmates. For its moie effective 
management and closer sapeivision the institution was made 
over by flovernmeut in 1003 to the Rev. E. Guilford, C.M.8., 
acting on behalf of the Mission to Lepers in the East. (The 
sphere of the Mission has since been enlarged and ibis now 
file Mi 410 n to Lpp.Ti . It had been in charge of an Assistant 
Surgeon under the control of the Civil Surgeon Amritsar, the 
tv. E Guilford acting aa honorary superintendent. On 
taking over charge he demolished the old kacha huts and 
riveted an entirely new masonry building with well-lighted 
nod veutdated rooms, surrounding a large square well-wooded 
and with several flower gardens to brighten ths general aspect 
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of the place. A medical officer trained at the school of Tro¬ 
pical Diseases specially for the treatment of leproBy, under 
Dr Muir and other necessary staff, is in charge of ihe Institu¬ 
tion which is annually inspected by a visiting committee 
consisting of the Civil Surgeon Amritsa? (Chairman*. Honorary 
Superintendent of the Leper Home t Secretary), a representative 
of the Deputy Commissior er Amritsar, the District Medical 
Officer of Health, and two non-official members. The chief 
work of the committee is to look into the common weal of the 
inmares and present its report to the Secretary of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Punjab Branch. The Home 
is maintained from provincial funds with a per caput grant 
which is at present at the rate of Ks. e/2/- for adults and 
Ka. 3/1/-for children under twelve years of age. This is to 
cover expenses for food, clothes, medicines, dressings, establish¬ 
ment and repairs of the budding. The maximum number for 
which the maintenance grant can be claimed is 220 adults and 
00 children. In additi to this a special grant for 70 patients, 
at the rate of Us. 2 10/- per head per month, has been made by 
the Government for special treatment of leprosy by means of 
hydnocarpus oil with creosote. 

A separate home for the untainted children of the lepers 
was started in 168 but the building for them having become 
inadequate the successors of the late Canon E. Guilford were 
able in 1926 and >932 to construct palatial buildings for boys 
and girls respectively. There are at present 85 children in 
these homes, an i over 2( 0 have gone out and are living as 
healthy and useful citizens in different spheres. Some of the 
boys were decorated for service during the war of 191448. 
Isolation from parents has proved most effective in this insti¬ 
tution In saving the offspring of lepers from the dreadful 
ditease. The Mission to Lepers lays great stress on it. and the 
work of rescue could not be carried on successfully without 
their generous help. 

The provincial jail for lepers, which wa« once situated 
near the Asylum, has been removed and provision baa been 
made for criminals affi cted with leprosy in one of the jails of 
the province. 
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4. Preventive medicine is not now confused with the 
treatment of disease but is under the separate 
control of the provincial Department of Public 
Health which maintains a District Medical Officer of Health in 
the district. He is an officer of the provincial service and an 
ex officio member of the District Board which provides most of 
the funds for bis office, field staff, and activities. Central 
control is exercised by the Director of Public Health Punjab 
through the Assistant Director of Public Health, Central Range, 
who has his headquarters at Lahore. The local staff consists of 
sub-assistant health officers, lady health visitors, sanitary inspec¬ 
tors and gangs, and vaccinators. The small urban areas which 
have their own arrangements are under the supervision of the 
District Medical Officer of Health. Amritsar town has its own 
municipal medical officer of health. While direction comes 
from provincial sources the views of the people expressed 
through their representatives on the Diatrim Board are respect¬ 
ed as far as possible. To provide bases for the increasing 
scope of preventive work a scheme for the gradual transfer of 
rural dispensaries from the control of the Civil Surgeon to that 
of the health department is under way. 

The principal branches of work are vaccination, sanitation, 
maternity and child welfare, control of epidemics, supervision 
of fairs and propaganda. Each police station area has a 
vaccinator who is responsible for the primary vaccinations 
(which are compulsory) in his area. The cost of this branch of 
work to the District Board is about twelve thousand rupees a 
year, Sanitation is now a co-operative matter for which Govern- 
meat and District Board find funds where the people themselves 
are willing to make a contribution in money or labour. The 
District Board spends about two thousand rupees a year on 
sanitary works. For maternity and child welfare work the 
board maintains a health centre in each tahai] at an annual cost 
of some Rs, 6,000/-, Control of epidemics includes not only 
outbreaks of cholera and plague but also prevention of malaria. 
Expenditure rniturally varies a great deal but ordinarily the 
board provides Ks. 10,000/- a year. The department also attends 
to public health at local fairs. 
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5. The Medical School was separated from the King 
Medical Edtic*. Edward Medical College, Lahore and removed to 
tl0Q> Amritsar in 192D. It occupies an excellent site 

in spacious grounds on the Majitha road in Civil Lines. 'I he 
annual expenditure is in the neighbourhood of Rs, 1,43,000/- of 
which about Rs. Si.OOO/- are met by grants from Government 
and the balance from fees and other income. The school awards 
the diplomas of L.M.8, (Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery) 
and Ophthalmology, and Dispensers’ and Dressers' certificates 
The course has recently been extended to five years and 
facilities for clinical wort are increasing. 

The Principal is a senior officer of thi Indian Medical 
Service who is assisted by a vice-principal selected from the 
Provincial Civil Medical Service and lecturers in Medicine, 
Mental Diseases, Forensic Medicine, Ophthalmology, Midwifery, 
Surgery, Clinical Surgery. Pathologv, Hygiene, Physiology, 
Materia Medica, Anatomy, Practical Pharmacy, fhysics and 
Chemistry, Biology and English. There ate seventeen demons¬ 
trators as well. 

Medical education appears to have become increasingly 
popular particularly among women and the number of students 
is now well over five hundred of whom about a hundred are 
women. Foity per cent of admissions are reserved for mufllims. 
twenty per cent for sikha and forty per cent for other communi 
ties The incr^a^e in female students has led to special 
arrangements being made for their comfort such as reserving 
front benches for them at lectures, giving them special attention 
in clinical work and providing a separate rest-room for them. 
They abo have their own hostel under the supervision of 
European hdy who lives on the premises. It is housed in a 
hired building near the schooL The men s hostel is in the 
school grounds and its two blocks accommodate 320 students 
who have a reading room and separate kitchens in each. The 
physical health of the student® receives considerable attention 
and cricket, tennis, badminton and volley-ball are regularly 
played. The school dramatic club is a flourishing institution 
which gives at least ooe public performance annually. 
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